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STATE PRISON, CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


Wr present herewith a series of sketches illus- 
trative of the State Prison at Charlestown, Mass., 
representing, in order, a convict in his prison 
dress, a view of one of the cells, the kitchen de- 
partment, the prisoners in marching order, and 
an exterior view of the prison from Prison Point 

i all accurate delineations by an accom- 

i The subject of prison discipline 

gaged the attention of the noblest and 

best minds in England and this country, and the 
treatment of those who have offended against the 
laws is now more humane, more philosophical 
and more effectual than at any previous period 
of the world’s history. An eminent writer says: 
“ The true and only real — of punishment is 
the prevention of crime. There is, of course, a 
“— latitude of choice in the means which may 
adopted for the attainment of this object—a 
latitude to be limited by a just regard to the 
rights “4 py from human nature, however 
depraved, by a correct view of the true power of 
society over its members, and by a wise estimate 
of the probable effect of the means employed. 
In most of the world men seem to have 
imagined their rightful power over their fellow- 
men absolutely unlimited, and have inflicted pun- 
ishment on the violators of the law apparently 
without regard to any other consideration than 
their own pleasure, and the degree of guilt they 
have attributed to the offender. Acting with this 
apprehension of their own unrestricted power, 

y have, at the same time, exhibited the most 
narrow acquaintance with the almost infinite va- 
riety of means of punishment. They have con- 
fined themselves very much to the e of phy- 
sical suffering, as if that were the sole remedy 
which could advantageously be applied to moral 
depravity ; a depravity m increased, if not 
caused, by the temptations to which physical suf- 
fering has itself ex men. It has happened, 
too, as in many other human pursuits, that the 
end has been forgotten in attention to.the means ; 
and the object has appeared to be rather secretly 
to harass and oppress the subjects of punish- 
ment, than either to deter others from the com- 
mission of crime, or to amend the habits of the 

ilty themselves. None would be prevented 

the commission of crime by penalties which 

were unknown ; and in the extreme depression 

of every physical and mental quality, it were ab- 
19 


surd to expect any reformation of the unfortunate 
subjects of human severity. In all ages and 
nations of which we have any record, from the 
most civilized people of ancient times to the 
most civilized of a more modern era, have such 
extremes of severity been used in the punish- 
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ment of criminals as justly to deserve the appel- 
lation of cruelty. Torture, in every horrible va- 
riety ; chains ; stripes ; solitary confinement in 
darkness, dampness and idleness ; promiscuous 
crowding of offenders, of every degree of guilt, 
in the same loathsome, pestilential, narrow 
vaults ; insufficient and unwholesome food ; filth, 
illness of the body and sickness of the soul,—are 
some of the evils which have, in every age, been 
wantonly, carelessly and ignorantly inflicted upon 
the violators of law; and, what is worse, they 
have been inflicted on those who have violated 
no law; uponsmany who have been proved inno- 
cent, after suffering the infliction of some or all 
the ills ennmerated in this atrocious catalogue, 
and upon many whose imprudence alone has ex- 
posed them to the vengeance of an equally im- 
pradent creditor. Society has, unquestionably, 
aright'to punish the offenders against its laws 
and against those of God ; but has it, under any 
circumstances, a right to inflict such suffering as 
we have named? Has it a right to trifle with or 
endancer the health, the intellect, or the remain- 
ing principles of any, even the worst, of its mem- 
bers? It requires no metaphysical examination 
of the reasons on which the first and necessary 
power of society is founded to answer in the neg- 
ative. All feel that the proper adaptation of the 
means to the just end of punishment ought to be 
constantly kept in view. A striking illustration 
of the truth of this remark may be found in the 
universal outcry of horror and indignatien which 
was heard throughout the civilized world when 
Howard discl the misery everywhere suffered 
by the prisoner; in the guilty consciousness 
with which those who exercised control over 
prisons universally shrank from the disclosure of 
the atrocities committed undertheir authority, or 
at best, allowed by their negligence ; and to the 
immediate formation of associations to promote 
the necessary reform in the construction and gov- 
ernment of prisoners, From the 1777, when 
Howard’s work on the prisons in Bygland and 
Wales was first published, may be dated the 
origin of the study of the best system of prison 
discipline.” 
The State Prison, at Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, is considered as a model institution of its 
kind. The original structure was erected in 
1804 and 1805, and consisted of a central build- 
ing and two wings. The central building com- 
bined the warden’s office, officers’ quarters, guard- 
room and kitchen. The swings contained the 
cells, now remodelled into modern size and prop- 
erly ventilated, as well as hospital apartments. 
The centre building is now diseontinued as the 
warden’s office and m, these being lo- 
eated in portions of the structure since erected. 
In 1826, under the administration of Governor 
Lincoln, the present North Wing, so called, was 
built on the Auburn system, but though at that 
early day it was considered-a model of humanity 
and propriety, yet at the present day, with the 
in knowledge of prisoners and prison 
discipline, it is looked upon ag barbarous, from 
the coffin-like size of its cells, its narrow areas 
-and its my port-hole windows, in the exte- 
rior wall. In 1850 the legislature 
‘for an enlargement of the State Prison, and ap- 
propriated one hundred thousand dollars for the 
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joint production of the late Rev. Louis Dwight 
(a name familiar to all acquainted with the 
history of prison discipline during the last third 
of a century) and Gridley J. F. Bryant, architect, 
of this city, who, for the last fifteen years, hag 
made the erection of State Prisons, Jails, Houses 
of Correction, and other reformatory institutions 
his peculiar study. A description of this most 
extensive and important improvement to our 
State Penitentiary, is given in House document 
140°of the legislature of 1850. Our limited space 
will not permit us to make more than a brief ex. 
tract of whatywas aceomplished by the. erection 
of these additions. The enlargement consisted 
mainly ofa central octagonal building, so placed 
as to be joined to and connected with the East 
Wing of 1804 and the North Wing of 1826, and 
the erection of a new wing on the couth side 
this octagen building, as a part of the enlarze- 
ment, the whole structure assumed the form of a 
ecerttre, and three wings radiating from three of 
the sides, leaving a fourth side for the reception 
of a fourth wing, at such time as the legislature 
in its wisdom might deem it necessary to erect 
a new house for the warden and officers’ quarters, 
which was done in 1854, thus completing the 
fourth arm of the “ cross,” which form the prison 
buildings have assumed since the erection of the 
house and officers’ quarters. It is due to Mr. 
Dwight’s memory to state that the improvement 
now oo to the wing of 1826, by introduc- 
ing the large windows, was recommended and 
urged to Governor Lincoln at the time of the 
erection of this part of the institution, and was 
further urged and made part of the plan of 
Messrs. Dwight and Bryant, adopted and erected 
in 1850, but for want of funds was deferred. 
In the annual report of the Board of Inspectors 
of the prison, dated October 1, 1858, and accom- 
panying the reports of the officers of the institu- 
tion, we find much valuable information respect- 
ing its condition for that year. 
ors, Messrs. P. J. Stone and John A. win, 
say: “The prisoners, as an almost universal 
thing, have been prompt, orderly and respectful, 
appearing to be governed by a high —_ of 
cn feeling towards their officers. Many of 
them have shown an unusual and most encour- 
aging desire to form fixed habits of industry and 
behaviour, so that on Te rnd liberty, the 
may be prepared to lead ons lives. We 
doubt if in these se good a state of things 
ever before existed in the prison. We attribute 
the improvement mainly to the mild, even, dis- 
criminating, yet impartial and decided discipline 
maintained; to the fact that for nearly two years 
no corporalypunishment has been inflicted in the 
prison, and in no small degree to the law of 
1857, which virtually secores a small monthly 
commutation of sentence for continued good con- 
duct. This wise provision has been observed by 
us to have a very salutary inflaence over some 
convicts from whom trouble would ordinarily 
have been expected, the keeping in their almanacs 
(which are — to all) a record of the days thus 
gained, and expressing a determination so to 
conduct as to secure the full benefit of the statute 
in question. The last few months of a prisoner’s 
term, like the closing week of a long voyage, 
hang much the most heavily ; when, therefore, a 


,purpose. The plans of this enlargement were the | convict can thus shorten a one year’s term twelve 
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, a three years’ term seventy-two days, a five 
pe 3 term one hundred and twenty days, or a 
ten years’ term six hundred days, he has a 


strong incentive to aviour. A few 
months’ perseverance in the decorum thus in- 
duced, does much towards forming in the con- 
viet permanent habits of obedience and self-con- 
trol, and developing in him a more hopeful and 
therefore more kindly and teachable disposition. 
We therefore consider this law as a very valua- 
ble addition to the legislation concerning the 
prison. During the year, as will be shown by 
the warden’s statistical tables, there has been a 
remarkable uniformity in the number of prison- 
ers. There are now five hundred and fifty-four 
cells and but four hundred and eighty-three pris- 
oners, a surplus that we trust may never be re- 
duced. The health of the convicts has been ex- 
cellent ; indeed, ne better testimony can be de- 
sired, than that afforded by the hospital records 
in favor of the faithfulness of the officers in at- 
tending to the matters of diet, cleanliness, cloth- 
ing, warming, ventilation, etc. Down to the 
last fortnight of the year, no death had occurred 
among the six hundred and thirty-eight different 
prisoners that have been‘under their charge. Of 
the two deaths during that fortnight, one was the 
result of an injury protaene by the carelessness 
of the victim, an other was that of a convict 
free from all apparent disease, who was eut off 
without a moment’s warning by a derangement 
of the heart. The inmates of the hospital for the 
year have averaged four, and for last six 
months only three anda half. Very few villages 
of the same population can show 80 satisfactory 


advantageous to the contractors. 
That the bids for the labor are all 
low at the best, is no fault of the 
system. We doubt if any other 
legitimate method of employing 
the convicts could have been de- 
vised by which they would have 
earned to the State anything like 
the sum which during the past 
year has been received by the 
prompt payments of the contract- 
ors. It is often asked why our 
institution cannot become self- 
supporting, like the prisons of 
some of our neighboring States. 
In several, if not all, the cases 
thus cited to our apparent disad- 
vantage, we are informed that an 
important part of the prison ex- 
mses is paid direct from the 
tate treasury, instead of, as with 
us, coming from the prison reve- 
nues. Thus, the prison of one of 
these States last year paid to the 
State treasury about $2000 as the excess of its 
earnings over its expenses; but a fact that 
does not appear in the annual report of that 
prison and that was unknown to the highly 
esteemed official gentleman who called our atten- 
tion to the result, is that the salaries of the war- 
den and his deputy, of the clerk and chaplain, 
and some similar items, are paid direct from the 
State treasury, thus absorbing the surplus earn- 
ings and considerable more. It would give us 
great gratification to be able to render our prison 
a source of revenue to the State; no pains have 
been spared, nor will be, to bring it as near 
this point as poses. We do not, however, 
think it reasonable to expect that at present a 
moderate amount will not be required from the 
State treasury to meet the excess of ordinary ex- 
penditures above the ordinary receipts. The ap- 
ropriation of $15,000 present legis- 
for the current year, will doubtless prove 
sufficient for the purpose.” The financial condi- 
tion of the institution at the close of 1858 is cer- 
tainly satisfactory as briefly stated, viz: Liabil- 
ities, nothing; assets, $6,062.69. The ae. 
tors an appropriation for the accomplish- 
ment of two alterations in the prison. “ ‘The 
most extensive portion of the main building, 
known as the North Wing%r ‘ New Prison,’ was 
completed about thirty years . The outer 
windows are little more than slits or loopholes 
through the massive walls, admitting little air 
and less light, The cells, in themselves narrow 
and with very clumsy entrances, have doors 
mostly solid, which give the inmates but a small 
share of the scanty allowance of light and air ad- 
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sanitary statistics,” Of the labor 
of the convicts the inspectors 
Sy Say. the last three years 
Se a the entire labor of the convicts, 
BS excepting those employed in the 
= cooking, clothing, laundry and 
RS repair departments, etc., has been 
let out to contractors, a system 
ed in part for several years 
previously. We are satisied thet 
= is this is the best plan 
for the State, and that itis no less 
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mitted with the outer windows. The 
wings are provided throughout with doors of 
grating, set deep back in the wide doofWayé, and 
with broad arched windows extending @iiifiter- 
rupted from the basement of the <= ‘& the 
eaves. Thus is admitted a perfect flood 
ight and air essential to cheerfulness and health. 
e modern doors, too, from their open con- 
struction and sunken ition, are much safer, 
offering vastly ter facilities to the watchmen 
who, during the night, in felt slippers, make their 
silent tours of inspection along the numerous cor- 
ridors and galleries in tarn Our predecessors 
in 1853, in their annual report, recommended 
that the north wing be altered to conform to the 
others. We hardly concur in the im by 
them expressed, and beg leave to Call asaemtion to 
the suggestions and estimate of the warden in 
connection with the matter, as made in his re- 
port. The subject of a classification of the in- 
mates of this prison, has attracted much atten- 
tion in former years, but no substantial progress 
has been made towards its accomplishment. The 
ins in 1852, and again in 1853, strongly 
urged the adoption of a system of rigid classifi- 
cation, giving many forcible reasons therefor. 
We have carefully considered the subject, yet we 
have no plan to propose, nor are our minds fully 
made up as to the extent to which a system 
should be carried to secure the greatest good to 
the convicts, and the highest pe of efficiency 
to the prison in its combined character of a 
penal and a reformatory institation. Our reason- 
ably well enforced system of silent labor and sep- 
arate cells for eating as well as sleeping, destroys 
the force of some of the strongest arguments in 
favor of any close degree of classification, while 
our sytem Of large contracts would be in direct 
collision with any such gradation. Applied to a 
prison with three or. four times our number of 
convicts, a somewhat thorough classification ac- 
cording to character, could doubtless be made to 
the advantage of all concerned. 

“ During the last few months the prison _ 
and the arrangement of the shops have 
much improved. The unsightly structure known 
as the “old c 1,” has been taken down and 
the range of shops with which it interfered, 
lengthened twenty feet. A new laundry, invalid 
room and repair shop have been fitted up, and 
many other changes made for the promotion of 
economy, order or neatness, and Ith. The 
various improvements made have cost but little, 
as the materials were nearly all on hand, and 
most of the labor was done by convicts not 
wanted at the time in any of the shops. In this 
matter were displayed the taste, skill and pru- 
dence of Hon. Gideon Haynes, who on April Ist 
su J. L. Porter, ., the faithful and 
estimable warden of the establishment. 
Haynes at an early day won our confidence and 
respect, and a longer experience has fully justi- 
fied the high expectations then formed. Just 
before the accession of Mr. Haynes to office, the 
vacant post of deputy-warden was filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Benjamin L. Mayhew, for 
some time connected with the house of correction 
in Middlesex county. Mr. Mayhew is a worthy 
assistint of his superior, and by his energy and 
straight-forwardness and due regard for those 
under his charge, warrants us in expressing our 


entire satisfaction with his department. William 
Pierce, ., continues to perform, with highly 
commendable fidelity and earnestness, the numer- 
ous and widely div duties attached to the 
office of clerk ; his experienee and conse- 
quent familiarity with the affairs of the prison 
under five different wardens, grin his services 
value. Im April, Dr. B. Morris 
his term of service as physitian, and was 

he A. B, Bancroft ; 
. Hem ving resigned as chaplain, Rev. 
Ate Ricker of Wobarn, was appointed in his 


‘We have reason to believe that the commenda- 
tion bestowed on the officers of the prison is 


vor of the lash has been, that by this mode of 
prey the State’ was not deprived of the la- 

r of the convict, as would be the case were 
they shut up. That they should be required to 
work is very trae, and that the institution should 
pay its expenses is certainly desirable, but. not 
the first or more im nt consideration. Dol- 
lars and cents should not weigh against discipline 
and reformation ; excessive severity always tends 
to harden the heart. The stoutest man that ever 
breathed will succumb beneath the lash ; he may 
be conquered but not subdued, and he returns to 
his work neither @ wiser nor a better man, but 
too often with feelings of hatred and revenge 
rankling in his bosom. Upon the other hand, 
there is not, probably, any degree of personal se- 
verity which produces so powerful an impression 
upon the human mind, as solitary confinement. 

hus condemned to his own thoughts, he has an 
opportunity of reviewing his past misconduct. 
In fact he must reflect, and he knows that the 
length of his punishment rests with himself; for 
the course I have universally pursued, has been 
to release a man the moment he expressed a wil- 
lingness to return to his work, and promised to 
obey the rules. Nothing wine es ever re- 
quired of him ; he understands that the past will 
be forgotten if his future conduct deserves it. A 
day or two will hardly elapse ere a change is vis- 
ible, and the proudest spirit will solicit enlarge- 
ment, with promises of the utmost industry and 
quietness ; and instead of the State suffering 
from this system, an examination of the records 
will show fewer days lost from this cause, eonsid- 
ering the number of convicts, than many of the 
preceding years. Instances could be cited where 
all other methods had failed, and the subjects 
— up as incorrigible and hopeless ; yet, under 
this treatment they have become changed, and 


are now among the most industrious and best be- 


j r on. Uideon ayes aS prov: 
+a thoroughly efficient warden, firm, hu- 
matie and energetic. We approve highly of his 
a views of the discipline and treatment of prisoners 
1S as expressed in his efficient report to the govern- 
a or, from which we make the following extract: 
os “‘ Not a stripe has been inflicted during the entire 
a - year; the cat has been laid aside, I trust, forev- 
es er ; ag! confinement has been substituted, 
s and with the very best result. I am aware that 
a not only many of my predecessors, but others 
i whose philanthropy and kindheartedness cannot 
— be questioned, have doubted the expediency or 
success of this experiment; but nearly two years’ 
a experience has satisfied the most skeptical upon 

= 34 
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not merely of restraint, 
ut of testrallt coupled with deep and intense 


misery, and that so much evil is re by so 
much mijery’inflicted, has become As 


the pri conducted, 


the 


no unreasonable tasks, the 
food is good and sufficient, their quarters ‘well 
warmed and ventilated, and no ahompente are 
inflicted calculated to harden an irrevocably de- 
grade them. Seclusion from the world, with con- 
stant i ie is the extent of punishment. 
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We present, as our next series, on pages 313, 
$14,315, three local sketches of great interest—the 
United States ship-of-the line Vermont, Wash- 
ington’s room in the old Hancock Mansion, Bea- 
con Street, and an exterior view of that time- 
honored edifice. The Vermont was sketched at 
her moorings, off Charlestown Navy-Yard, 
where she was built, having been launched Sept. 
14, 1848. She is about 3000 tons burthen, and 
pierced for 122 guns. She was originally de- 
tailed for service on the Japan expedition, and 
was then fully ri , but the orders were coun- 
termanded, and was stripped and laid up in 
ordinary. Of late years, these monster ships-of- 
the-line have not been favorites with naval au- 
thorities—smaller vessels are more easily handled, 
and the immense size and range of the modern 
guns make a smaller yessel equal in effectiveness 
to a large one, with larger batteries of smaller 
calibre. In time, we suppose, steam will almost 
supersede the use of sailing vessels in the navy. 
The steam navy of England and France is now 
enormous, and it behooves our government to 
build up a steam navy as rapidly as possible. 

No Bostonian needs a description of the Han- 
cock House, yet all will be glad to preserve a pic- 
tare of it, and our countrymen in other States 
and cities will welcome all that we can publish in 
reference to the homestead of the man whose bold 
and graceful signature was the first affixed to the 
immortal ation of Independence. The 
mansion occupies nearly the most commandi 
site in Boston, and its stately, old-fashio 
architecture attracts the eye amidst the crowd of 
buildings extending from the State House to 
Charles Street. It commands a view over the 
tree-tops of the upper Mall, across the broad 
Common and the forest of chimneys and of 
masts, of those distant heights where Washing- 
ton planted his cannon when the town was in pos- 
session of the British. Formerly it had an ex- 
tensive view on every side, for, at the date of its 
erection, the west end of Boston was a kind of 
raral wilderness. The house is more than a cen- 
a having been erected in 1737, by Thom- 
as cock, Esq., an uncle of the signer of the 
Declaration. It must have been regarded at that 
time as a marvel of sumptuous architecture. It 
was surrounded by n pastures filled with 
browsing cattle. The hill, which derived its 
name from the beacon which crowned the sum- 
mit, and stood on the site of the State House, 
was then of much greater elevation than at pres- 
ent. When Governor Hancock came into pos- 
session of it, the estate was quite a little farm, 
for it comprised five acres. There was some 
pasturage horses, and an orchard filled 


with choice fruit-trees, in the rear of 
the mansion. the shears of improve- 
ment, like Hotspur’s river, “ clipped a huge half- 


Some other changes, too, have occurred in 

lapse of time, a large dining-hall and the stables 
have disappeared, but substantially the building 
is the same as when the heroes of the Revolution 
were welcome guests within its hospitable walls. 
On the outside of the house.may still be seen the 
irons which supported large lanterns that lighted 
up the grounds when the governor gave one of 
his sumptuous evening entertainments. The 


knocker on the old front door is a relic of the 
past, bells were unknown. This door 
opens on @ spacious hall, 15 feet wide and extend- 
ing about 40 feet to the rear of the house. This 
ion of the building, with the quaint, old- 
hioned staircase, is the subject of our first il- 
lustration. On the right is the parlor in which 
Washington and Lafayette were received. The 
walls of this room are adorned with family por- 
traits, including a fine head of Governor Han- 
cock, from the pencil of Copley. Over this room 


in which Governor Hancock died. The whole 
interior is in excellent preservation, and the house 
is so thoroughly built, that i¢ will probably re- 
main in its present condition for aadler hundred 
years. The architects of the past century had 
an eye to posterity. Here, then, lived died 
one of the most prominent actors in the great 
revoluti drama, the “ flagitious rebel,” who, 
with Samuel Adams, had the honor of being ex- 
cluded by General Gage from the benefits of the 
neral pardon he proffered after the battle of 
moore og president of the Provincial Co 
of Massachusetts, successor of Peyton Randolph 
as president of the National Congress, president 
of the State Convention for the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, and for many years gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Here was the home of 
the man who was at the coronation of 
II1., and who lived to be an active agent 
in the events that deprived that monarch of the 
brightest jewel of his crown. No man staked 
more on the fortunes of the Revolution than 
John Hancock, for his property was located in 
the very focus of the “rebellion.” And who 


can forget how, with Ad Ggr-e devotion worthy 
of Publicola, he General 
“ cannonade Boston, th it should make John 
Hancock a yi tof this old man- 


sion he walked and talked with Samuel Adams, 
disenssing the gravest question on which man 
can be called to deliberate, and, when he had given 
house he gathered the bold spirits of the Revolu- 
tion to “ plot pane. genie mischief.” A sad 
scene the windows of the old house looked down 
upon when British troops were encamped on 
Tones Common, and scarlet uniforms blazed 
among the white walls of their canvass city. 
That old pile blazed many a time, and oft gave 
back the roll of the Bri drums and the bray 
of the British trumpet, and it shook with the 
heavy cannonading on that day of days, when 
the of the British army withered before 
the freemen on the sacred ‘hill of sacrifice in 
Charlestown. But the day of tribulation ) 
the old mansion blazed forth with a festal glory 
it had never known before, and its portals were 
thrown wide open by the hospitable owner and his 
Indy, when the American defenders of our soil, 
and their yee hs of the French army and 
navy, had sh their swords and mi Ted in 
joyous celebration of their victories. What au- 

t and brilliant forms have trod the floors of 

Hancock House! What beauties long ago 
mouldered in the grave, pattered up and down 
those old stairs on their high heels, filling the hall 
with the rustle of their silks and , and 
the low, sweet music of their laughter! Magis- 
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VIEW OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON, FROM PRISON POINT BRIDGE. 
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trates, legislators, soldiers and civilians, divines 
and wits, and men of learning, the rich and i 
have in and ont of these portals They lections, Could their walls but s 


are all gone nig. the a is hennted thrilling seenes would they o' give ut- 
by their presence, graced by a thousand | terance—rivalling the boldest creation of 
romance ! 
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A FLEMISH ROMANCE. 

One night an angel appeared to Charlemagne, 
ordering to become a highway rob- 
ber. The monarch, at first astonished, believes 
it to be a dream, and pays no attention to the 
injunction. But the angel repeats the order, and 
Charles is forced to recognize the finger of God. 
He obeys. On his road he meets a knight clad 
in black armor, mounted on a charger also black. 
It is Elegast, proscribed by the king on account 
of his irresistible propensity to the profession of 
a robber, a pastime much in favor at that time 
with many of the nobility. They both ride on in 
company, and Charles is not long before he as- 
certains that this man, hunted down like a wild 
beast, is more attached to his suzerain than are 
many of his courtiers. They arrive before the 
castle of Eggeric, one of the Ling’s chief vassals. 
Elegast, who, to his calling of robber, unites the 
talent of subjecting all persons and things to his 
enchantment, casts into a deep sleep every living 
being within the precincts of the castle. But 
when he wishes to carry off the saddle belongi 
to Eggeric, the bells with which it is pth 
make so much noise that the vassal and his 
spouse are awakened. The latter declares that 
the noise is imaginary, and that the mind of her 
husband is only agitated by disturbing thoughts. 
Eggeric then avows to her that he is at the an 
of a conspiracy which is to break out on the fol- 
lowing day, and to end in the assassination of the 
king. The lady, related to King Charles, tries 
to dissuade her husband from this wicked project. 
Eggeric, as a last argument, strikes her on the 


face with so much violence, that the blood gushes 


from her nose. Elegast steals towards the bed 
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of the married couple, receives into his glove the 

blood of the lady, and, ouncing some magic 

words, the whole castle is again ae oy in sleep. 

—— relates to the king all that he has over- 
rd. 

Charles, thus forewarned, takes his precau- 
tions, and at the moment when Eggeric, with his 
friends and vassals, penetrates into the royal 

. The king having ascer- 


The two leaves of the Eusebian Canons, exe- 
cuted on an entirely gold ground, and ornament- 
ed with small portraits in circular compartments, 
preserved in British Museum, are the most . 
celebrated and interesting relics of the kind pos- 
sessed by England. They are painted on both 
sides, and the coloring is very beautiful. 

The ancient copy of Virgil preserved in the 
Vatican at Rome is considered the finest illumi- 
nated manuscript in the world. It contains fifty 
paintings, five of which, however, are very badly 
Mefaced One of these, still bright and clear, rep- 
resents Achatesand /®neas inspecting the works 
undertaken by Dido for the beautifying of Car- 
thage, and another, King Latinus receiving the 
ambassadors of Aineas. Mechanics and artizans 
at work, the instruments they used, and the sculp- 
tures they wrought, are here preserved for the 
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See tained on all points the truth of Elegast’s state- 
“ae ment, punishes the traitor, whilst, on the other 
Bais hand, he reinstates his faithful servitor in the 
Bes possession of his — and property. Charles 
cs then understande why on that night God had 
a forced him to appear in the character of a robber. 
cai —History of Flemish Literature. 
ANCIENT MANUSORIPTS. 
\ 
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modern eye. This manuscript is supposed to date | and the “ Dioscorides,” a work of great interest in 
back to the fourth century, the history of painting, i h as the text speaks 

In the Imperial Library at Viennaare preserved | of a drying oil, and the illustrations exhibit an art- 
several beautiful Roman manuscripts of the hi h- | ist at work with palette and easel, and slab for 
est antiquity. Among the number are a cale grinding his pigments, differing little from those 
decorated with allegorical figures of the months, | now in epee Transcript. 
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EUROPEAN SKETCHES. 

The artists and engravers still enable us, while 
sitting at our own firesides, to glance at the re- 
motest lands and familiarize ourselves with the 
most distant scenery. Availing ourselves of this 
privilege, let us pay flying visits to Alexandria, 
in Egypt; to Beirut, in the darkened and un- 
happy Syria, where our Christian brethren are 
now suffering from the sanguinary hate of the 
Moslem, and at one of the most pleasing features 
of Trieste. 

The first engraving is an excellent general 
view of the famous city of Alexandria (Iskan- 
deryeh), Lower Egypt, with its minarets, fortifi- 
cations, its pier, lighthouse and shipping illumi- 
nated by the rays of the rising sun. _ It commu- 
nicates with Cairo by the Nil® and the 
Mahmoudieh canal. Our readers need not be 
told that it derives its name from its founder, 
Alexander the Great. The modern town is built 
on a peninsula, anciently the island of Pharos. 
The ruins of the ancient city cover a vast extent 
of the mainland. The present population is 
about 60,000, including 8000 troops and the 
* workmen of the arsenal. Some of the wooden 
buildings, such as the pacha’s palace, the naval 
and military hospitals and the schools, are really 
fine structures. Indeed the traveller, in some 

rts of Alexandria, might fancy himself in a 

uropean city. The Turkish quarter is, how- 
ever, irregular and dirty. Alexandria is still the 
great commercial emporium of Egypt, and a 
large share of business is transacted here. The 
trade is increasing. 

The view herewith published of Beyrout, Bei- 
rut, Beyrouth, or Bayruth, as it is differently 
spelled, is the best we have seen of that celebrat- 
ed city of Turkey in Asia. It is seen stretched 
along the water, with its white houses and mina- 
rets, the distance being crowned by precipitous 
hills, which give a singularly romantic character 
to the landscape. In the foreground are speci- 
mens of the high caps and curious costume of a 
portion of the people. Beyrout, anciently Bery- 
tus, is the pachalic of Acre, Syria, twenty-five 
leagues from that place, and twenty-four from 
Damascus. Its history is lost in night of 
time. Fable assigns. Satum as its founder. 
Strabo speaks of it with praise, and it is men- 
tioned by Pliny, Ptolemy and Dionysius. Bery- 
tus was the country of Sanconiathon, the cele- 
brated historian of Phoenicia, who is said to have 
lived in the time of Semiramis, or, according to 
others, in the days of Gideon, judge of Israel, 
about 1245 B C. Glass is said to have been in- 
vented at Berytus. The Emperor A 
made it a Roman colony, and called it Felix 
Julia, after his daughter. The epithet of Felix 
(happy—fortunate) was attributed to it on ac- 
count of the fertility of its environs, its mcom- 
parable climate, and the magnificence of its situ- 
ation. Agrippa conducted’ two legions of the 
Roman army thither. Berytus, becoming the 
most beautiful city of Phoenicia, had a school of 
- civil law which was celebrated throughout the 
East. Completely overthrown by an earthquake 
in 566, it soon arose again from its ruins. Still 
later it sustained two memorable sieges, one 
against Baldwin I., king of Jerusalem, in the 
— 1109 of the Christian era, when he took it 

m the Saracens, and the other against Saladin, 
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sultan of Egypt and S in 1187. Saladin 
finally reconquered it, a long resistance, and 
was then crowned sultan of Jerusalem, Damas- 
cus and Cairo. In 1197, the Crusaders and the 
troops of Malek Adel met between Tyre and Si- 
don, on the borders of Nahr-el-Kasmieh. Victory 
having perched upon the Christian banners, the 
inhabitants of Beyrout fled at their approach. 
The victors of Kasmieh, according to the chron- 
icles, found im the abandoned city provisions 
enough for three years, and a sufficient quantity 
of bows, arrows and slings to load two large 
ships. Since the period of the crusades it has 
almost always remained under the rule of the 
emirs of the Druses, princes of Lebanon. One 
of the most celebrated of them, the emir Fakhr- 
Eddin, made it his capital and habitual residence. 
He had brought home from his Italian travels, 
and a sojourn of nine years-at the court of the 
Medici, in Florence, a taste of architecture and 
the fine arts. All the buildings ordered by him 
were in the Roman style. The sultan Murad IV., 
jealous of his power and renown, ordered Kut- 
chuk Ahmed Pacha to depose him. Vanquished 
and carried prisoner to Constantinople, Fakhr- 
Eddin was decapitated, and his head exposed at 
the seraglio gate. Still his sons succeeded to his 
authority. About a century since, his race hav- 
ing become extinct, the authority was vested in 
an Arab family. Beyrout is situated on a tongue 
of land which protrudes into the transparent wa- 
ters of the Syrian sea. On the right and left are 
a few rocks covered with Turkish fortifications, 
and producing a highly picturesque effect. It 
has gates and a khan (entrepot of merchan- 
dise). Open on the seaside, the other siles are 
surrounded by walls constructed by the emirs, 
and flanked by Saracenic towers, he. houses, 
shops and bazaars are generally well built of 
stone, and loftier than those usually found in Sy- 
ria; the roofs are terraced. The streets are 
paved with flag-stone, and are narrow and tortu- 
ous, and the water is so bad that the women are 
obliged to procure it from the surrounding coun- 
try. The ancient ruins scattered about Beyrout 
do not allow us to doubt that the modern city 
occupies a portion of the ancient site of Berytus. 
On the west side are a cistern, and the remains 
of an aqueduct and ancient baths ; towards the 
sea are the ruins of a semi-circular monument, 
supposed to have been the theatre of Agrippa. 
The population of Beyrout is composed of Mar- 
onites, Greek Catholics and Mussulman Arabs. 
Trieste is the only seaport in the Illyrian prov- 
inces, the duchy of Austria, and the greater part 
of Hungary, and its great commercial impor- 
tance, and its recent rapid development under 
the policy of the present emperor of Austria, 
make it a noteworthy place. ‘Trieste has lately 
been the place of meeting of representatives from 
the different railways which now traverse Germa- 
ny. The line from Laybach to Trieste, which is 
now finished, is one of the greatest importance 
to Austria, and to Germany in general, since a 
direct communication is » Roll between the 
Adriatic A line is now 
roposed, and will open u rich corn coun- 
tries of end be source of 
enormous wealth. Hitherto the riches of these 
countries have been eompletely locked up, from 
the difficulties of conveyance, and the expense 
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no roads deserv- 


attendi there really 
parts of the Aus- 


the name in either of these 
trian dominions. In many , at a distance 
from the Danube, the crops of two or three years 
have been housed, without the possibility of the 
prictors dis of them, as also the ex- 
quisite wines of the country, which are almost 
unknown out of it, from the damage they receive 
the carriage over the tracks, which cut up 
country, and which tend rather to im 
than promote exportation. A species of i ace 
ation seems to have possessed the Austrian gov- 
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ernment, until the accession of the present empe- 

ror, in to these countries. The encour- 
agement which the emperor now gives to e 
thing which tends to improve the trade of A 

will, eventually, render her one of the richest 
countries in Europe, and the port of Trieste will 
far outshine the g ries of ancient Venice. The 
situation of the town is one of the most beautifal 
that can be conceived, and few places can vie 
with it in cleanliness. The whole town is paved 
with flag-stones, and the greatest attention is paid 
to keeping the streets clean. There are several 
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excellent hotels; of late improve- 
ments have been made, build- 
ings have ane. The bathing is very good, 
and the new baths afford every convenience for 
sea bathing. The new baths are ina very pretty 

le of architecture, and are irably conduct- 

and liberally nized by residents and 
strangers. The “ Ferdinandeum” is a beautiful 
palace lately erected, a fine structure, and com- 
manding a most extensive and romantic view. 
These elegant structures show what improve- 
ments are making in the modern part of the an- 
cient city. Trieste isa very old place. It was 
of importance under the Romans, by whom it 
was called Tergeste, and has the remains of an 
amphitheatre and some arches. In the middle 
age it was the capital of an independent republic. 
It was taken by the French in 1797 and 1805. 
Trieste is finely situated on the gulf of Trieste, 


at the northeast extremity of the Adriatic Sea, 


and 73 miles north-northeast of Venice. The 
old town is built on the declivity of a steep hill, 
crowned by a fortress in a ruinous condition, and 
enclosed by old walls, and the new town Theresi- 
enstadt, Josephstadt, and the Frazen-Vorstadt, 
yond the sea = a plain at its foot. - has 

toget av riving appearance, and its 
are with’ of all nations. 
The new town is very well built, and -few cities 
on the continent can vie with it in the solidity 
and comfort of its private dwellings, while its 
public edifices are, many of them, models of taste 
and elegance, that would do honor to the archi- 
tecture of any city. 


“HE MEANS WELL ENOUGH.” 


0, no doubt; but the question is, why don’t he 
behave as well as he means? What is the use 
of a man’s being so odd and eccentric that no- 
body knows what to make of him, unless he has 
an apologist and an interpreter like you always 
at hand to explain. Isn’t it just as cheap, in the 
long run, to be -natured and polite, as to be 
morose and surly? And does not a man feel 
better in his own secret heart when he is con- 
scious of being the former, than he does when the 
shrinking and uncertain air of those who are 
obliged to approach him, proclaim that he is the 
latter? Certainly it does, for our thoughts are 
always busy sitting in judgment on our own 
selves. Any man who carries such a consis 
that no timid mn, Or no woman, ——— 
him without dread, does not need to be told from 
without that he is no gentleman. He knows it per- 
fectly well. He is not yet reclaimed from the 
savage state.—Minnie Melnotte. 


THE BIGHT K’S. 


The celebrated Henry Clay was denominated 
the Eight K’s by a coterie of wags in Washington. 
He »cquired this title thus: A gentleman sitting 
in the gallery of the Senate Chamber, during an 
interesting debate, wished to point out Mr. C. 
to his friend, a foreigner, who sat beside him, 
without disturbing the house, and wrote upon a 
card for him thus: “The gentleman to the left 
of the speaker in a klaret kolored koat with krim- 


son kollar, is Mr. Klay, member of Kongress 
from Kentucky.— Washington Globe. 
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AN INDIAN FUNERAL. 
A Fort Riley correspondent of the Pitts 

Despatch gives a description of an Indian funeral, 
a race, which is only witnessed _ in the 
Far West: There was a procession of wagons 
drawn mostly by small Indian horses, called 
ponies. The first wagon contained a rough coffin 
and six old squaws, three on each side of the 
coffin, all kneeling, with heads bowed in mourn- 
ful silence. The horses, also, walked slow) 
along, with their heads near the ground, as . 
conscious that their last sad duties were bei 
performed for another of the native sons of the 
soil. The second, third and fourth wagons con- 
tained children (the youngest in front), all silent, 
some with downcast eyes, and others gazing at 
the scene in wonder. Then followed quite a 
number of the Indians on their ponies, all in sin- 
gle file, no two riding abreast. In the rear were 
several old Indians on foot, tottering along as if 
they, too, had nearly blossomed for the grave. 
They came to the entrance of the grave) ; the 
coffin was carried to the grave, a ring was formed 
around it, all kneeling, and as it descended, a low, 
moaning sound was commenced, which seemed 
to swell until it became sweet but mournful to 
the ear, then it died away in the same low sounds 
with which it began; all arose, and one by one 
left, a few of the near relatives of the deceased 
remaining to ponder over his untimely death. 


WASHINGTON IRVING A PLAY-ACTOR. 

Writing from Dresden to his friend Leslie, in 
1823, Mr. Irving thus concludes one of his let- 
ters: “I have fighting my way into the 
German language, and am regaining my Italian, 
and, for want of more profitable employment, 
have turned play-actor, We have been getting up 

rivate theatricals here at the house of an ng 
ish lady. Ihave already enacted Sir Cha 
Rackett in ‘Three Weeks after 
great apa, and am on the ey playi 
Feliz in ‘The Wonder.’ I no idea 
this fund of dramatic talent lurking within me ; 
and I now console myself that if the worst come 
to the worst, I can turn stroller, and pick up a 
decent maintenance among the barns in Eng- 
land. Res ily believe nature intended me to be 
a 

“P. S.—I hope you intend to make some de- 
signs for ‘ Bracebridge Hall.’ I would rather 
ad work illustrated by you than by any one 

A MAHOMEDAN PROPHECY. 

Tt is well known that many Mahomedans are 
impressed with the belief that the days of their 
religion are numbered. Among the striking 
events foretold by Mahomet, as certain to precede 
the final consummation, is the following remark- 
able one: “The first of the greater signs of 
that the sun will 

est. irat correspondent of The 
World, in quoting this language, gives this phil- 
osophical and Christian interpretation of it, that 
the “sun” of Christianity and civilization is 
now arising, and is to arise from the t trans- 
atlantic “ West,” upon the night of oriental su- 
perstition, and give redemption to the millions 
who now follow the religion of the Koran.—Lon- 
don Globe. 
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PLEASANT HOMES, 

The homes of America will not become what 
they should be, until a true idea of life shall be- 
come more widely implanted. The chief end of 
* is to gather gold, and that gold is counted 

t which hangs a picture on wall, which 
purchases flowers for the yard, which buys a toy 
or a book for the eager hand of a child. Is this 
the whole of human life? A child will go forth 
from a stall, glad to find free air and wider pas- 
ture. The influence of such a home on him in 
after life will be just none at all, or nothing good. 
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Thousands are rushing from homes like these 
every year. They crowd into cities; into. vil- 
lages ; they swarm into all places where life is 
clothed with a higher din gmpannn and the old 
shell of home is dese by every bird as soon 
as it.can fly. Ancestral homesteads and . patri- 
monial acres have no sacredness; and when the 
father and mother die, the stranger’s presence 
obliterates associations that should be among the 
most sacred of all things. We would have you 
build = for yourselves and your children a home 

never be lightly parted with—a home 
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which will be to all whose lives have been asso- 


ciated with it, the most interesting 


fellowship, and 
such a home we would see ambition takin 
and receiving all generous culture. A 


and 


on earth. We would have that home the 


beauty, grace 
appy 


of dignity, 


Hi 
i i 


grace, love, 
associations. Out hens 


| 


genial 


root, 
then 


we would see you your wife happy. Do 

an institation like this. No money 
can pay you for such a deprivation. No circum. 
stances but those of utter poverty can justify you 
ing influences to your children.— 
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WOULD I WERE A CHILD AGAIN! 


BY MRS. S. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


0, would I were a child again, 
To dwell in sunny bowers; 

Where kind affection hides the thorns, 
And only gives us flowers. 


I°d roam all day the grassy dell, 
And climb the mountain height ; 


Then, hidden mid the tall damp grass, 
I'd find the violet blue : 

Its fragrance wafted on the breeze, 
Betrays its charms to view. 


And gazing in the limpid brook, 
I’d fancy I had seen 
The Naiad, that in olden time 
O’er brooks and lakes reigned queen. 


And when the hour for rest had come, 
I’d seek my humble bed, 

While guardian angels vigils keep 
Above my sleeping head. 


0, would that childhood’s innocence 
Might be our manhood’s pride ; 

And every sinful heart be saved, 
For whom our Saviour died! 


THE MAD CAPTAIN. 
A ROMANTIC STORY OF THE SEA. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


Ar the early age of twenty-one years, Augus- 
tus Rayner, the hero of our story, was appointed 
to the command of the fine ship Chieftain, a first- 
class vessel of fifteen hundred tons, which , had 
been launched but a short time before from one 
of the shipyards in the vicinity of New York 
city, and a better seaman, more worthy com- 
mander, or more estimable man never trod a 
quarter-deck. 

His personal appearance was decidedly pre- 
possessing. A tall and well-proportioned figure, 
remarkably handsome features, and a finely- 
shaped head, gave him an appearancdyof superi- 
ority, while his many noble qualities made him a 
favorite wherever he was known. ° Although 
tender-hearted and susceptible of affection as a 
child, he was a man of undaunted courage, and 

the very soul of honor and integrity. Indeed, 
he would have died sooner than commit a mean 
or dishonorable action; and, as he gave all with 
whom he was in any way connected the credit of 
20 
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possessing the seme high-minded and inflexible 
honesty of purpose as himself, he was, perhaps, 
too credulous, and liable to be deceived and im- 
posed upon. 

As a subordinate officer on shipboard, he had 
gained the respect and esteem of his inferiors 
to such an extent that, when it became 
known that he was to command the Chief- 
tain, scores of the very best seamen then 
ashore presented themselves at the shipping of- 
fice, and begged to be enrolled upon the ship’s 
papers upon any terms. All could not be 
shipped, of course, but from having so large a 
number to select from, the shipping master was 
able to retain the best men in the mérchant ser- 
vice, and when the Chieftain sailed, she had 
aboard as fine a crew as ever broke a biscuit, or 
knotted a ropeyarn. 

Previous to, assuming the command of his 
first ship, Captain Rayner had remained on shore 
for nearly a half year, Having no parents liv- 
ing, he had spent the greater portion of this 
time at the house of his only sister, who had 
been recently married, and who resided in the 
western part of the State of New York. During 
his visits at this place, he had formed an ac- 
quaintance with a young lady of great beanty 
and many winning traits of character, who, being 
adistant relative of his sister’s husband, and re- 
siding in the same town, was on terms of inti- 
macy with the family. . 

To arrive sooner at the more important. inci- 
dents of our narrative, we will omit details, and 
simply state that ere the susceptible sailor had 
known the fair Lucy Granville a single month, 
he had fallen madly in love with her; while her 
manner toward him, and the nature of their inter- 
course, seemed a proof to disinterested observ- 
ers, as well as to Rayner himself, that she not 
only encouraged his attentions, but fully recipro- 
cated his love. 

‘At length it came to be regarded as a settled 
matter by their mutual acquaintances, that 
Augustus Rayner and Lucy Granville would 
one day be united in the bonds of matrimony ; 
and Mrs. Harding, Rayner’s sister, frequently 
joked him upon the subject, sometimes warning 
him; half in jest and half in earnest, to beware of 
Lucy, as she bore the well-deserved reputation 
of being a coquette, and had already “jilted ” 


r half a seore of sighing swains, although she was 
- yet scarcely eighteen years old. 


But neither raillery nor warning had the 
slightest effect upon the youthful commander, who 
had never before known the meaning of the 
word love, but who had now fixed his affections 


upon an earthly idol, with an intensity of devo-- 
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And deem the stars were diadems, . 
That crowned the brow of night. 
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tion of which few men are capable ; and before 
his departure upon his first voyage in the Chief- 
tain, he had confessed his love to Lucy, and they 
had become formally betrothed, with the unqual- 
ified sanction of the young lady’s relatives, and 
the hearty approval of their mutual friends. 

In a few days after this happy event, the Chief- 
tain: sailed from the port of New York, bound 
to the coast of Chili, thence to an English port, 
and from there to the West Indies and home. 
Tt was a long voyage, but the thought that Lu- 
cy’s letters would await his arrival at each port, 
and above all, that she had promised to become 
his wife upon his return, cheered and sustained 
Captain Rayner in his long absence from home. 
At Valparaiso he received several letters from 
home, including one from Lucy, filled with pro- 
testations of eternal love, and speaking in enthu- 
siastic terms of the happiness which awaited 
them in the fatare. 

Upon his arrival in England, he found another 
letter awaiting him, but less enthusiastic, and, it 
seemed to him, less fond than the former ; but 
still so acceptable, that in his joy at receiving it, 
he soon forgot the momentary pain which its 
apparent coldness had occasioned him. When 
he reached the West Indies, however, and found 
there no letier from Lucy, a terrible suspicion 


_ took possession of his mind. He soon, however, 


rejected the idea of infidelity on the part of Lucy 
as being unjust and absurd, and patiently hoped 
from day to day to receive some message from 
her. At length the Chieftain was once more 
ready for sea, and still no letter had been re- 
ceived, and though this neglect occasioned Ray- 
ner no little pain, he endeavored to satisfy 
himself that it arose from some delay of the 
mails—for in those days the ocean mails were 
not as certain as at present—and consoled him- 


_ self by anticipating the joy in prospect for him at 


the termination of his voyage. 

In due time the Chieftain arrived at New York, 
and Rayner, having first despatched letters to his 
sister and to Lucy, to inform them of his arri- 
val, proceeded, as soon as his ship was paid off, 
and he felt at liberty to leave her in charge of the 
mate, to the town in which Lucy resided. 

He hastened to the home of his sister, and his 
first question, after the customary salutations had 
been exchanged, was in regard to Lucy. To 
this he received only an evasive answer, but 
something in his sister’s countenance gave him 
cause to fear that she had some intelligence of a 
painfal nature in store for him. He begged 
her to tell him the worst, at once, and: at length 
she yielded to his entreaties, and informed him 

that Lucy had been recently married to a wealthy 
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merchant of New York city, whither she had gon 
to reside. 

These terrible words had scarcely been uttered, 
when Rayner gave a deep groan, and fell insen- 
sible upon the floor. He was immediately placed 
upon a couch, and a physician was hastily sum. 
moned, but for hours the wretched man remained 
insensible, and when, at last, he was restored to 
animation, a brain fever of the most violent and 
dangerous character had seized upon him. 

For many days his life was despaired of, and 
through long weeks of intense suffering, he raved 
ceaselessly of the cruel girl who had forever de- 
stroyed his peace of mind. Nor was his reason 
restored with returning health. On the contrary, 
he rose at length from his sick bed, a wretched 
maniac. 

He was soon removed, by the advice of his 
physician, to a private lunatic asylum, where he 
remained for several years in a state of quiet im- 
becility for the greater part of the time, with 
occasional fita of violent madness, however, 
during which it was necessary to confine him with 
the utmost care. 

As the months rolied on, these fits became less 
and less frequent, and the attendant physicians 
began to entertain strong hopes of his complete 
recovery. Nor were they disappointed. He 
continued to grow more and more quiet and ra- 
tional, until, after he had been for five years an 
inmate of the asylum, he was discharged in per- 
fect health, and recommended to avoid hence- 
forth all violent excitement, lest his malady 
should return. 

He soon obtained a command in the same em- 
ploy in which he had formerly sailed, and for 
many years continued to follow the sea with more 
than ordinary success. He amassed considerable 
property, and at length was able to purchase a 
fine clipper ship ; but, even then, he seemed to 
have no thoughts of retiring from his profession. 
Indeed, active occupation had become a necessity 
to him ; for he had never fully recovered from the 
terrible shock which the infidelity of the only 
woman he had ever loved had given him, and 
deep melancholy had settled upon him, which 
might be speedily increased to insanity, should 
his mind be left free from the healthful cares of 
business, to feed only upon its own dark, morbid 
fancies. 

Being himself well aware of this, he allowed 
himself no rest from his labors, but taking com- 
‘mand ‘of his new ship, and investing the remain- 
der of his capitaf in her cargo, he endeavored t¢ 
banish all thought and recollection of the past, 
in the active pursuit of gain, for which, in itself, 
however, he cared nothing. 
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Bighteen years had rolled over the head of 
Captain Rayner, since first he trod the quarter- 
deck of the Chieftain, as its proud and happy 
commander—proud in the attainment to an hon- 
orable and well-merited position, and happy in 
his new-born dream of love—and he was still 
ploughing the seas, and visiting every quarter of 
the globe, in the capacity of master and owner of 
the good ship Syren. Although he had not yet 
passed the usual age of mamhood’s prime and 
glory, the silvery threads which were already 
visible among his jet-black locks, and the fur- 
rows which had begun to mark his still handsome 
features, indicated that grief had anticipated the 
work of years. 

He had just discharged a cargo of cotton, 
which he had brought from New Orleans, at 
Havre, and his ship was nearly ready to sail upon 
her homeward passage to the United States, when 
a middle-aged gentleman applied to him for pas- 
sage in the Syren for himself and daughter. 
Although of late Captain Rayner had been 
averse to taking passengers, preferring compara- 
tive solitude to the society of strangers, he could 
not well refuse the request of the gentleman, 
who accordingly engaged passage under the name 
of Manning, and on the eve of sailing, came on 
board the Syren, accompanied by his daughter, a 
very lovely girl of seventeen. 

Captain Rayner was not on board at the time, 
and, as Mr. Manning and his daughter had _ re- 
tired before his return to the ship, he did not meet 
them until the next morning at the breakfast 
table. Having risen early, he had gone on deck 
to superintend the operation of heaving the 
anchor under the bows, for it had been decided 
that the ship should sail with the morning tide ; 
and when he returned to the cabin, the passen- 
gers and first and second mates were already 
seated at the table. 

As he entered the cabin, Miss Manning was 
seated in such a position that he was unable to 
see her face ; but when, in obedience to a signal 
from her father she rose for the purpose of being 
introduced to the captain, and turned toward 
him, Rayner started in amazement, and trem- 
bled violently, while his countenance became pale 
even to ghastliness. 

“Captain Rayner, allow me to make you ac- 
quainted with my daughter Emily,” said Mr. 
Manning ; but ere the captain could reply to the 
young lady’s courteous salutation, his fearful 
agitation had been observed by all at the table, 

on Manning continued: “ Why, captain, 
very ill! Can IT assist you in any way ?” 

“No, I thank you, sir. It is merely a mo- 
mentary pain to which I am subject; I feel re- 
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lieved, even now.” And grasping the arm of a 
chair for support, the captain saluted his fair 
passenger with evident effort, and apologized for 
his apparent rudeness upon the plea of a sudden 
and severe spasm of pain. 

But the incident had imposed a feeling of re- 
straint upon each one of the party, and there was 
but little conversation around the breakfast table 
that morning, beyond what common courtesy de- 
manded ; but whenever Emily Manning glanced 
toward Captain Rayner, she met his eyes fixed 
upor her in a manner which rendered her most 
uncomfortable, and almost frightened her, for 
there was something fearful in his gaze which 
haunted her for many a long day afterward. 

Shortly after breakfast, the anchor was catteé, 
the topsails and courses loosed and sheeted home, 
and ina few hours more the Syren was breast- 
ing the billows of ¢he open Atlantic under full 
sail, and before a strong breeze, which continued 
for several days. Atlength, however, the wind 
hauled suddenly ahead, and a whole week was 
passed in beating to windward under short sail, 
and with but little progress upon the proper 
course. 

During this time, the intercourse between Cap- 
tain Rayner and his passengers had been rendered 
most unpleasant by the singular and unwoited 
manner of the former, who had suddenly thrown 
aside the courtesy and affability, which hereto- 
fore he had ever exhibited toward those around 
him, and had become distant, reserved, and al- 
most unpardonably rude in his intercourse with 
Mr. Manning and his daughter. Moreover, he 
had suddenly assumed an extremely haughty and 
overbearing manner toward his officers, and 
seemed to take a fiendish delight in tyrannizing 
over the crew. 

Such a vast and inexplicable change in their 
commander whom they had ever regarded as the 
exact opposite in temper and disposition from 
what he now appeared, occasioned great surprise 
and speculation as to its cause among officers and 
men. Many were of the opinion that he had 
suddenly become addicted to intoxicating drink, 
and that he, the most estimable of men when 
sober, became a perfect demon under the influ- 
ence of alcoholic stimulants, but the mate, who 
had sailed with him for many years, scouted this 
ida, and declared, with a mysterious wag of his. 
head, that if he were at all superstitious, he 
should certainly believe that Captain Rayner had 
become possessed of a devil! 

Meantime, matters grew rapidly worse. Fre- 
quently at meal times, Emily Manning discov- 
ered the captain glaring at her in such a wild and 


ferocious manner that she felt compelled to leave 
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the table and retire toherstateroom. At length 
this state of things became so unendurable that 
Mr. Manning, albeit he was not a very courage- 
ous man, ventured to demand an explanation 
from Captain Rayner; but his only response was 
a furious and almost demoniac demonstration of 
rage and indignation, which struck terror to the 
heart of the timid passenger, and caused him, 
henceforth, to hold his peace. 

On the twelfth day of the passage a violent gale 
suddenly arose, and it became necessary to 
shorten sail with the utmost possible haste. 
Captain Rayner was promptly on deck, at the 
commencement of the gale, and for a time, de- 
livered his orders for taking sail, in his wonted 
cool and deliberate manner; but as the storm 
waxed fiercer and fiercer, the war of the elements 
seemed to arouse a similar tumult in his bosom, 
and he poured forth his commands in the most 
furious manner, accompanying each with some 
fearful imprecation, and bidding the men per- 
form many tasks not only unnecessary, but im- 
possible. Never befcre had his officers or crew 
seen Rayner so violently excited, and more than 
one superstitious tar began to experience a feel- 
ing of awe, as he gazed upon the captain’s 
flushed cheeks and glaring eyes, and thought, 
with a shudder, of the power which the evil one 
is said to be sometimes permitted to exercise over 
mortals. 

At length, however, the sail was reduced to 
close-reefed topsails, fore staysail, and reefed 
spanker ; and Captain Rayner, completely ex- 
hausted by the violence of his passion, and his 
frantic exertions, retired below, to the great relief 
of his harassed and over-worked crew. He was 
seen no more on deck, during the remainder of 
the day or the following night, being confined to 
his state-room, the steward said, with a violent 
headache, and symptoms of fever. 

During the night, the gale rather increased 
than diminished, and by dawn of day, the mate, 
who had spent the entire night on deck, had 
caused the fore and mizzen topsail to be furled, 
and the royal yards sent down. 

Shortly after breakfast, Miss Emily went on 
deck, accompanied by her father, to enjoy the 
sublime and awful scene presented by the raging, 
tempest-tossed sea. There are few things in na- 
ture more grand than the wild ocean, when the 
storm spirit is abroad in his might ; 


and Emily long continued to gaze upon the wide 
expanse of heaving, foam-capped waves, with a 
dcep and vivid appreciation of the grandeur of 
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the scene. Presently Captain Rayner sprang up 
the companion ladder, and glancing aloft, ex- 
claimed in a voice of thunder to the mate ; 

“How dare you furl the topsails without my 

-orders, sir?” 

“ Why, sir, it was blowing very hard at the 
time, nearly as hard as it is now, and as I knew 
the topsails must come in, I thought it was not 
worth while to disturb you,” replied the mate. 

“ Blowing, was it? Well, do you suppose I 
care for the powers of the air? No, indeed! I 
fear neither men,demons, nor the elements ! Send 
hands aloft immediately to loose and shake the 
reefs out of the fore and mizzen topsails, and out 
of the mainsail as quickly as possible.” 

The mate stared in the captain’s face, in mute 
astonishment; but a repetition of the command, 
enforced with a volley of fearfal oaths, caused 
him to hasten forward and give directions for 
loosing the topsails. 

All eyes were now turned toward Captain 
Rayner, who stood beside the mizzen-mast, hold- 
ing by the pipe-rail, and trembling violently. 
His countenance bore an indescribably haggard 
and ghastly appearance, but his eyes gleamed 
like coals of fire, and ever and anon sparkled 
with fiendish glee as he looked abroad upon the 
stormy sea, and upward, toward the men, upon 
the yards, engaged in obeying his orders. 

With great difficulty the fore and mizzen top- 
sails were sheeted home and hoisted, and the 
maintopsail enlarged to its full extent by shaking 
out the reefs, was, at length, mast-headed. The 
effect of this additional canvass upon the groan- 
ing spars, and straining hull of the ship, was, in- 
deed, tremendous. She heeled over to leeward 
until her lee channels were submerged, and it 
was with no little danger and difficulty that the 
men were able to pass from one part of the deck 
to another. 

“ Loose away the topgallant sails fore and aft, 
and the foremast staysail!’’ shouted Rayner, to 
the astonishment and terror of all, as soon as the 
topsails had been set. 

A loud murmur of disapprobation was heard 
from the crew who had assembled abaft the 
mainmast; and even the mate stood for a mo- 
ment in a state of indecision as to whether his 
duty to himself and the rest of the ship’s com- 
pany would allow him to obey these last 
commands. 

“You surely are not going to put more sail 
upon the ship!” said Mr. Manning, in a low 
voice, catching the mate by the arm, when Cap- 
tain Rayner’s attention was for an instant 
diverted. 

“Tt would be mutiny for me to disobey, al- 
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though it will be a suicidal act to set the topgal- 
lant sails in this gale; and if Captain Rayner 
persists in his present course of action, we shall 
all be food for sharks before many hours,” was 
the reply. 

“Mr. Stephens!” exclaimed the captain, at 
this moment, “ why do you not obey my orders ?” 
_ “The masts will not bear another inch of sail, 
sir, and—” 

“Ha, do you refuse to obey, youdog? Stew- 
ard, bring me a revolver !” 

The pistol was instantly brought, and Captain 
Rayner, having presented it to the mate’s head, 
exclaimed : 

“Tf you do not send the men aloft to loose the 
topgallant sails in less than half a minute, I'll 
blow your brains out!” 

The fierce glare of his eyes and the rigid 
contraction of his lips indicated that he would 
certainly fulfil his threat; and the mate, who, 
though a brave man, was not ready to throw 
away his existence, while a chance of saving it 
remained, promptly yielded to necessity, and 
ordered hands aloft to loose topgallant-sails. 

In silence the men obeyed, but they felt, as 
they ascended the rigging, that the Syren was 
doomed to certain destruction. Mr. Manning 
approached his daughter, who still remained on 
deck and besought her to retire below; but al- 
though she was now fully aware of the impend- 
ing danger, she resolutely declined, for there was 
a kind of fascination in the scene, and she knew 
that if the ship must be lost she should be no safer 
below than on deck. For a few minutes no 
sound was heard save the roar of the winds and 
waves ; then the cry from the sailors upon the 
lofty yards, of ‘‘ Sheet home !” was faintly heard 
above the shrieks of the gale, and presently the 
three topgallant sails were flung to the breeze, 
and swayed up to the mastheads. 

With this increase of canvass the Syren fell 
almost upon beam ends, and the waves began 
to make a clean sweep of her main deck. The 
’ men sprang to her live-lines, and with the energy 
of despair succeeded in preventing themselves 
from being swept overboard, while those who 
stood upon the quarter-deck grasped at whatever 
means of support were at hand. The masts 
swayed like reeds, and the shrouds seemed ready 
to burst asunder with the tension, while every 
timber in the hull creaked and groaned with the 
strain it was compelled to bear. 

Despair was fast chilling the life-blood in the 
veins of all, when a yell and a demoniac laugh 
from Captain Rayner startled them so fearfully 
as to divert their thoughts in an instant from 
their dangerous situation. 
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“ Ha, ha, ha!” he shrieked, as he quitted his 
hold upon the mizzen rigging, and danced madly 
about the deck. “Ha, ha, now we go! Blow, 
blow, ye winds—harder ! harder! There are de- 
mons waiting for us down below, and we shall 
soon be at anchor in the infernal regions! O, 
now Iam happy once more—my hour for re- 
venge— sweet revenge—has come! You who 
have enjoyed my misery these many long years, 
are bound direct to the place of eternal torment ! 
Ha, ha, ha! But Lucy Granville, fair traitress, 
you fiend in the guise of a beautiful woman, 
shall go home with me by a still shorter route !” 

And as he spoke, he sprang toward Emily 
Manning, and clasping her in his arms, bore her 
shrieking and helpless to the lee rail. Ere a 
hand could be extended to stay his progress, he 
had leaped upon the rail, and crying in a fearful 
tone, “ Farewell, gallant comrades, we shall soon 
meet again in the realms of death!’ was about 
to plunge headlong, with his insensible burden, 
into the boiling sea, when a huge wave burst 
over the quarter, and hurled him back with Emi- 
ly still clasped to his bosom, upon the deck. A 
moment more, and a dozen pair of stout arms 
had grappled the maniac, and torn the fainting 
girl from his embrace. 

In spite of his frantic and almost superhuman 
efforts to free himself from the grasp of his cap- 
tors, the madman was immediately bound hand 
and foot, and borne to his state-room, foaming at 
the mouth, and gnashing his teeth in frenzy. He 
had scarcely been secured in his berth, when, 
with one terrific crash the three masts of the ship 
went by the board, and the ill-fated Syren was re- 
duced in a moment, to a helpless hulk. 

Providentially, the wreck of her spars, which 
dragged alongside, held her head to the wind, 
until a couple of spare royal yards had been 
raised and stayed for jurymasts, upon which 
sufficient canvass was placed to heave the ship to, 
when the wreck was promptly cleared, and all 
hands set at work preparing the boat for imme- 
diate departure, in case of necessity. 

It was soon ascertained, however, that the ship 
had not sprung a leak, and when upon the fol- 
lowing day, the gale subsided, three substantial 
jurymasts were rigged, and a spread of canvass 
made from the spare sails aboard, under which, 
after three long and tedious weeks, the mate suc- 
ceeded in navigating the ship safely into port, by 
which time Captain Rayner had fully recovered 
from his temporary madness, and its effects upon 
his physical organization, and was once more pos- 
sessed of his reason. 

Shortly after he had been carried below, and 
bound in his berth, he had fallen into a deep 
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slumber, from which he awoke, still deranged, 
and seriously ill of a fever, but no longer violent 
or dangerous. 

But the strangest and most romantic part of 
our story yet remains to be told. During the 
captain’s illness and convalescence, he was 
nursed with the most tender and unremitting care 
by Emily Manning, the daughter of his once- 
loved Lucy, who had long since passed away 
from earth. As soon as Captain Rayner’s. rea- 
son was restored, mutual explanations were 
made, by which the following facts were brought 
to light. 

The captain had never ascertained the name 
of Lucy’s husband, nor had that gentleman ever 
heard of Captain Rayner; but when Mr. Man- 
ning and his daughter came aboard the Syren at 
Havre, the wonderful resemblance of Emily to 
Lucy Granville at the time when he first became 
acquainted with her had been the cause of Ray- 
ner’s fearful agitation ; and by bringing a train 
of vivid and painful reminiscences to his mind, 
had induced, by slow degrees, the violent attack 
of madness which had so well-nigh proved fatal 
both to himself and the innocent cause of his 
insanity. 

In his madness he had become possessed of the 
idea that Emily was in reality Lucy Granville, 
and had sought to take her life in revenge for 
her fancied treachery. It also appeared, from 
the statements made by Mr. Manning to Captain 
Rayner, that Lucy had died of a lingering dis- 
ease, a few years after her marriage. The skil- 
ful physician who had attended her, had ex- 
pressed the opinion that her malady arose from 
mental rather than from physical causes, and 
that some secret trouble was rapidly wearing 
away her life. The event proved that his opin- 
jon was correct. Mr. Manning earnestly be- 
sought his wife to confide to him her secret griefs ; 
but she firmly refused to do so, until, upon her 
deathbed, she confessed that she had never loved 
him, that she had married him, only for his 
wealth, and that she had never loved but one 
man, who, driven to madness by her marriage 
with another, was now an inmate of a lanatic 
asylum. Remorse for her infidelity to him had 
destroyed her peace of mind, and finally hurried 
her to an untimely end. The name of this per- 
son, however, she had never revealed, 

Captain Rayner’s connection with Mr. Man- 
ning and Emily did not end with the arrival of 
the Syren at her destined port. On the contrary, 
the peculiar nature of their relations caused a 
strong friendship to spring up between the par- 
ties ; and Captain Rayner, having retired from 
his profession at the termination of the voyage, 
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became a frequent and welcome visitor at the 
house of Mr. Manning, 

The perfect resemblance of Emily to her de- 
ceased mother, as he had known and loved her, 
caused him to regard her with peculiar affection 
and reverence; and when, as their acquaintance 
grew into a strong and mutual friendship, he dis- 
covered that she was in reality the almost angelic 
being which he had delighted to picture his first 
love in his dreams, rather than what she really 
was—a woman possessed of the common frailties 
of her sex—the love which he had ever borne to- 
ward the mother—undiminished, even, when he 
knew that she was lost to him forever, was nat- 
urally transferred to the danghter. 

But little remains to add. In less than a 
year after Captain Rayner had relinquished the 
command of the Syren, he became the happy 
husband of Emily Manning, who, although more 
than twenty years his junior, loves him with a 
pure and devoted affection, alike rare and 
beautiful. 

And now in the enjoyment of al) that can ren- 
der life happy, he is realizing an ample compen- 
sation for the years of grief and sorrow which 
are fled never to return; the gloomy morning of 
his existence has been followed by a bright and 


happy noonday, a serene and peaceful evening. 


BELLS IV THE FIDGI ISLANDS, 

A few words respecting the Tongian, or rather 
Fidgian bell ; for it is manufactured in the Fidgi 
Islands (South Pacific). The Tongians like our 
bells very well, on account of their strong and 
melodious vibration; but for range of sownd, 
their /ali is far'superior. Imagine the trunk of a 
tree, three or four feet long, slightly bevelled at 
each end, and hollowed out in the form of a 
trough. It is placed on the ground upon some 
elastic body, generally upon a coil of rope; and 
to protect it from the rain, covered by a sort of 
roof. When they want to give the signal for di- 
vine service, they strike the mouth of the lal 
with a mallet, which ces a sort of stifled 
roar. I should have thought that it could only 
be heard to a short distance; my mistake was 

. There are jalis, the distinct sound of 
which may be heard to a distance of twelve miles 
when the air is calm. And yet when you are 
near it, the sound is not sufficiently loud to startle 
you in the least; but as you recede it becomes 
clearer, more mild, and harmonious. When you 
go to a village and hear its dali, do not judge 

rom the distinctness of the sound that strikes 
your ear that you are approaching the place, for 
ou may bemistaken. The /ali is, therefore, the 
avorite instrument at Tonga, and deservedly so. 
It is named in the same manner as we give names 
to our bells. On feast days the Tongian artists 
peor on the Jali peals that are not wanting in 
armony. They rival each other in ability and 
skill, and are doubtless no less proud of their 
ee than our bell-ringers in France.— 

rench Missions. 
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A DISTANT FRIEND. 


BE W. L. T. 


I am thinking, my dear, of the morning 
When you stood at a stranger's side, 
And he promised to love and cherish you, 
Though weal or woe betide. 

So you spoke the solemn vow, 
And breathed the mystic word, 

And though your accents faltered low, 
The listening angels heard. 


Then came the sad farewell, 
And your smiles with tears were dim, 

As you bade sweet childhbood’s home adieu, 
To go afar with him. 

Ah, they missed your gentle presence 
More than words of mine can tell; 

And strangely dark grew that pleasant home, 
Where the sunshine used to dwell. 


‘The lilacs still blush in beauty, 
Bursting petals deck the trees ; 

The syringas have opened their creamy cups 
To the kiss of the honey-bees. 

Sweet carnations in every border 
Cast perfume upon the breeze; 

And your rosebush, all laden with glory, 
Blooms bright by the gray willow trees. 


But they miss you when the morning 
Bathes the earth with rosy light; 

They mies you when the evening walks. 
In glittering robes of white. 

And they miss you when the flowers bloom 
Beside the cottage door ; . 

For the hand that trained those blossoms bright, 
Plucks the opening buds no more. 
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[ORIGINAL.} 
STEWED LOBSTER: 
RAISING A GHOST. 


BY A SENATOR’S WIFE. 


Tue thinking world is divided into two 
classes—those who believe in ghosts and those 
who do not. Of late years, some very vigorous 
writers, such as Mrs. Catherine Crowe, in her 
“Night Side of Nature,” and Mr. Robert Dale 
Owen, in his “ Footfalls on the Boundary of An- 
other World,” have openly avowed their belief 
that the spirits of our friends revisit earth ; and 
they boldly advocate the doctrine of the influence 
of dreams. A greater than either, Dr. Johnson, 
was deeply tinctured with superstition, and no 
one can accuse him of not having possessed 
strong common sense on all ordinary subjects. 

I know all that has been said of the absurdity 
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of imagining that while no ghosts glide along 


great battle-fields, or emerge from the wayes 
where naval actions have been fought, we should 
find in some obscure hole or corner where a 
single person was done to death, that solitary 
shade returning to complain of the shedding of 
its blood, Crocks of gold, the portion of a for- 
tunate interpreter of a dream; wills abstracted 
to be discovered after the due adjurations of at 


least three nights. These, and such as these 
_ (puttigg wonders out of the question), constitute 


at least nine-tenths of the causes of ghostly vis- 


‘ itations. all over the land, and seem hardly of 


sufficient importance to call the spirit from itg 
dread abode. : 

Ido not believe there have been many mur- 
ders in my family. No maiden aunt drowned 
herself for love; no grim uncle murdered his 
brother, no gentleman of the family has had to 
complain of any cruel Barbara Allen ; or, on the 


other hand, no Margaret’s grizzly ghost to glide to 


William’s feet. I have lived, too, in haunted 
castles, traversed by ghosts in all directions, and 
not been molested by anything more dreadful 
than the lareeny of rats behind mouldy wains- 
cots; and I have looked down from dizzy battle- 
ments, from which, according to the most authen- 
tic legends of the country, ghosts or wraiths, 
or ladies of the lake, nightly were to be seen in 


all directions, and by dozens, without catching 


anything more visionary than the glancing of 
the moonbeam upon the bubbling spray of the 
torrent underneath. It is, therefore, not without 
some reason I may ask the favor of being deemed 
not remarkably superstitious on the subject of 
ghosts or of dreams ; and yet—but I shall let the 
reader see and determine. 

My childhood was passed in a remote district 
of New England, where at that time, the old, 
imported superstitions had not died out. From 
an old governess I imbibed principles which 
taught me that belief in the surrounding super- 
stitions was not only absurd, but sinful. Her 
education, alas, like much other education, was 
like Penelope’s web. I undid the toil of the 
morning lecture of the governess, by swallowing 
with thirsty care the putting-to-bed stories of the 
nurse. Emancipated from the trammels of edu- 
cation, I ran the usual gauntlet of young ladies 
of my rank. I danced and flirted a season or 
two, and then my hand was given to a cousin 
some degrees removed—given indeed with my 
consent, and something more than my consent— 
given with full heart, and if it were free this mo- 
ment, dear Horace, and you asked for it, it 
should be yours with as perfect truth and hap- 
piness, as if the last ten years, blotted out of 
time, were to be repeated to-morrow. 
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His family residence was a venerable mansion, 

and there I spent the first two years of my mar- 
riage. We made one formal visit of a short 
fragment of a season to Boston, but Brownvale 
was our abiding home. Ambition suddenly 
came over my husband’s mind, and during one 
of those Boston visits he was persuaded to allow 
himself to be put in nomination as Senator to 
Congress. There was a great deal of worry 
about it, but he was elected. As he was rich, 
the expense was no object, and the bustle and 
excitement of the election amused me greatly. 
It was now necessary that we should have an es- 
tablishment at Washington. We secured a 
handsome residence and furnished it splendidly. 
Nothing was left undone or wanting, that taste 
or wealth dictated. It was a large house, but no 
part was neglected, from the massive splendor of 
the drawing-room to my own pretty bijou of a 
boudoir. 

We gave very gay parties in our very gay 
house, and Horace was quite happy with his new 
toy. I went out a great deal, and attracted as 
much admiration as generally falls to the lot of 
a lady who presides over recherche dinners, and 
opens her house to distinguished people. Yet 
I felt infinitely lonesome, for all that; neither 
my health nor my inclination suited the eternal 
round of visiting, and I gradually diminished my 
nights of going out. I missed the hospitable 
dinner parties and joyous frolics of New England, 
and in truth I was very much alone. The senate, 
then in the full vigor of the session, occupied 
many of my husband’s nights, and gave ample 
business to every hour in the day. Our dinners 
were taken at any time he could spare. Being 
very little of a politician, I could not foree my- 
self to feel any great interest in the general con- 
versation, except so far as they amused or ex- 
cited my husband ; and I am sure that if he had 
taken it into his head to follow pugilism with as 
much zeal as he did politics, I should have lent 
as attentive an ear to the controversies of the 
ring, as I did to those of the senate chamber. 

It was altogether against his wish that I nar- 
rowed my visiting circle, but I felt myself un- 
equal to going through what was no more than 
a fagging duty. If I had a conquest to make, 
a daughter to marry, or any othersuch stimulus, 
it might have been a different case, but I had 
nothing of the kind. The consequence of all 
this was, that I spent many evenings alone in 
my gilded apartments. I generally occupied my- 
self in reading, from the time Horace left me, and 
his return—very often broad daylight discovered 
me still so engaged. I cannot flatter the authors 
whom I read, that the intense interest of their 


volumes had not in the intermediate time occa- 
sionally acted as a narcotic. For this waiting 
up I received many a gentle chiding, which gen- 
erally terminated by an assurance that the session 
would soon close, and that then we should all 
again breathe the bracing air of New England. 

“ We shall then forget these follies,” he would 
exclaim. “I wish from the depths of my soul 
I had never embroiled myself in them.” This 
would be said with the air of a much-enduring 
man, who was making the most enormous sacri- 
fice for the good of his country. I saw that the 
career in which he was now engaged gratified 
him to the centre of his soul, nevertheless ; and J 
encouraged him accordingly to undergo his suffer- 
ings with due resignation, for which I was sure 
of being rewarded with an affectionate kiss, and 
with the seriously-bestowed title of “ my dear, 
good little wife.” 

One evening I had a small dinner-party, con- 
sisting almost exclusively of ladies, upon which 
he barely looked in fora moment. We chatted 
through the hours pleasantly enough, and our 
numbers gradually fell away to three elderiy 
ladies and myself. We were all natives of New 
England, and my companions had spent most of 
their time there. rattling chiefly on our own 
family traditions—we were ali cousins—brought 
the hours very near to midnight, and such re- 
freshments as ladies can venture to take had 
made their appearance, when it suddenly occurred 
to the oldest of the party, Aunt Patience, that 
something in the shape of supper would be 
acceptable. 

“] know you have a lobster in the house,” she 
said. ‘ Suppose you stew it for our supper—I 
know just the only right way to do it.” 

So a cloth was laid, and a large blazer, such 
as we cook venison steaks on, got ready. Aunt 
Patience would trust nothing to the servants, and 
commenced her work. The meat of the lobster 
was placed in a silver chafing-dish, over it was 
poured a bottle of claret, and various condiments 
were added. After simmering fifteen minutes 
the stew was cooked, and I can tell you I never 
ate anything in my life half so delicious. I in- 
dulged in it freely, and soon after supper, my 
friends having gone home, and Horace not re- 
turned, I retired to my sleeping apartment. They 
were in a distant part of the house, and when I 
had dismissed my maid, I was almost as much 
alone as if I had been under another roof. The 
room in which I seated myself and began to read, 
was large and dimly lighted by my table-lamp. I 
felt a troublesome sensation of loneliness. The 
very splendor of the furniture by which I was 
surrounded only augmented the solitariness of 
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my situation. Many hands, I thought, had been 
here busily employed—the ingenuity, the labor of 
many an hour set to work to produce what I 
dimly see all around ; but the workman has de- 
parted, and his voice is hushed. I became ex- 
cessively nervous. I was half afraid to look at 
the pictures, and the patterns of the paper on the 
walls assumed in my eyes figures and appearances 
anything but agreeable. I got up and walked 
about the room and opened a window. This, 
except that it let in a draught of cold air, did me 
no service, for the back of our house commanded 
only views of stables and their yards. I closed 
the sash and returned to my book ; but the same 
class of ideas recurred. 

The volume I was reading contained one of 
Edgar A. Poe’s strange stories— The Wonders 
in the Rue Morgue.” I recollected how defence- 
less I was if any one should break into the house 
through the stable-yard, into which I now re- 
gretted having looked. All this was very weak, 
I admit ; but my situation, then of a delicate na- 
ture, made me fidgetty. I determined to call to 
my maid, who slept not far off on the same floor, 
and with her to pass the hours which might 
elapse before the return of Horace. 

I rose to do so, but my purpose was at once 
arrested as I looked at the door. Was it mag- 
netism? I saw the handle of the lock distinctly 
turn. There was no one nearer it than myself. 
Irubbed my eyes and looked round with the 
most piercing scrutiny of gaze. It moved again. 
There was the most perfect silence all around. 
I sunk back in my chair, but my eyes could not 
withdraw themselves from the handle of the 
lock. It moved once more, and I all but fainted. 
I endeavored to rise for the purpose of ringing 
the bell, but I had not the power to stir; I essayed 
to call out, but my tongue refused its office— 
There I remained in .@ state of semi-conscious- 
ness, looking with fixed gaze at the door. I do 
not know how long this may have lasted; it 
could not, however, have been more than a quar- 
ter of an hour, perhaps not so much. The lock- 
handle, in the meantime had not moved any more. 

“Tt must be a mere delusion,” I said, “and I 
should be ashamed to give way to such fancies. 
I'll call Martha, and she must help me in sleep- 
ing them off.” I mustered courage, therefore, to 
rise; but I confess, when I came to turn that 
mysterious handle, my very heart sunk within 
me. I conquered my apprehension, however, 
and turned it without encountering anything very 
alarming in consequence. _I hesitated a little in 
Opening the door, but this feat, too, I summoned 
up sufficient energy to perform. I looked into 
the little ante-chamber outside. It was dark, 
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but had been undisturbed. Everything was 
there as I left it. Ashamed of my silliness, I 
proceeded towards Martha’s chamber, which I 
found locked. Martha was snoring, and I tried 
in vain to rouse her. So J made up my mind to 
return to my own room. I had to pass the landing- 
place of one of the stair-cases on my return, and 
I saw ina distant room on the floor beneath, 
some fashings of a light which seemed to be 
partially obscured. My alarm now returned, but 
it was supernatural no longer. The servants 
had Jong since retired to rest, and no one could 
have produced a light with any other than a felon- 
ious intent. What wasI todo? While I hes- 
itated, the matter was decided ; my lamp had at- 
tracted the notice of the people below, and they 
lost no time in running up stairs. In a moment 
I was surrounded by five men disguised. The 
tallest of the party knocked the lamp out of my 
hand, and one of them told me I should not be 
hurt. They had already secured the plate in 
common use, but I was commanded to show 
them the iron safe in the closet next our bedroom, 
where the rest was deposited. This done, the 
tall man was in great haste to depart. Some- 
thing seemed to agitate him with a convulsive 
gripe, he caught me by the arm. 

“ Resistance is death,” said he. “ It is useless 
for you to ring for the servants, some of them 
can’t hear you, and some of them wont.” 

A dreadful suspicion flashed across my mind. 
Can these people any of them belong to my 
household, and if they do, have they murdered 
my faithful servants before proceeding to rob the 
house ? I was not allowed much leisure to pause 
on these reflections, for the tall man demanded 
to know where I had stowed away my jewelry. 
He shook me violently, and while doing so, the 
crape mask fell off of his face, and I could not 
help crying, out: “O, Richard—Richard! can 
it be you?” He was an old, silver-haired do- 
mestic, or factotum of our family, who had dan- 
dled me a hundred times upon his knees, and who 
I had every reason to believe, was at that mo- 
ment at Brownvale, in New England. Alarmed, 
the other villains now made off, and I was left 
alone with Richard. 

“ This will never do, ma’am,” he said. “I 
took it you were in bed, and tried the handle of 
the lock of your room. I hoped to have moved 
away without molesting you, but it’s now too 
late—it’s now life for life !” 

“You'll not murder me, Richard?” I asked, 
in an agony of fear. 


“Notif I can help it; but I wont let you 
hang me, either.” 
“I swear—” 
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“Nonsense! Give me your jewels. They 
will put me out of the. reach of the law fora few. 
hours, at all events.” 

“J will take you to. them,” 

“ Make haste thea,”, 


sweep. He was about to retreat, when the 
sound of carriages. was heard in the street. 

“‘ Here they are,” he cried, with an oath, “I 
must chance it through the stables, But no one 
is to be left behind to tell tales,” 

He levelled his pistol at me and fired, The ball 
passed through my hair. I closed upon him and 
held him with all my. might, and he fired again. 
There was a flash, a dreadful crashing noise, a 
hasty trampling of feet up stairs; the room was 
filled with noise and smoke, amid the gloom of 
which the villain seemed to vanish, and my hus- 
baad stood over me. I sank into his arms, “‘My 
brave Horace !” I said, and burst out laughing. 
“Why, my dear wife,” said he, “what can 
bewitch you to stay up se late? See what you 
have done! Just as I opened the door, you gave 
@ most vigorous jerk forward, which has knocked 
your lamp off the table, smashed it all to pieces, 
and singed the prettiest of your curls.” 

This, then, was the flashing and the crashing, 
the smoking and the burning, which had drawn 
visions of robbers and pistols, and all the other 
terrible things, before my doaing eyes. 

I never ate stewed lobster again for supper. 
It’s very nice, but dreadfully indigestible. 


UNITARY OSTRICHES. 


The hatch of a single ostrich amounts generally 
to from thirty to forty eggs. Sometimes several 
couples unite to hatch in partnership, in which 
case a large hollow is dug out, the centre of 
which is occupied by the oldest pair of birds, the 
others ranging themselves around at regular dis- 
tances. hen the have all beep laid, they 
are pushed over to the middie nest, but not 
mixed; and while the eldest bird is occupied in 
hatching, the others sit around in the places 
where the eggs belonging to them were laid re- 
spectively. These associations are composed of 
birds of the same family—the old ones in the 
centre of the circle being the parents of the 
others ; but the social system is only resorted to 
in places where herbage is very abundant. As 
many as a hundred and fifty eggs have been 
found in one of these combined nests. The Arabs 
say that those of each couple are disposed in a 
heap, each heap surmounted by the first egg 
laid, which is destined for the nourishmerit of the 
young ones when they break shell.—A/arkland. 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
Bre sin cou)d blight or sorrow 
e Open: ud to heaven conveyed 
‘and t bade it blossom there. 


I tremblingly obeyed, and he made hasty | 
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TOO BLUNT FOR POLITENESS. 

If older people talked as frankly as little chil- 
dren, there would be less deception in the world, 
under a mask of courtesy. Here is a story of a 
little boy who said outright, what a great many 
people feel without saying : 

In a family with whom I am acquainted, there 
is a four-year-old, who rejoices in the name of 

“ Harry’s mother been very sick, and 
his grandmother had made frequent’ visits to the 
house during the time of her daughter’s sicknes s, 
When the mother recovered, the grandmother, 
thinking her services no longer needed, discon- 
tinued her frequent visits, and only called occa- 
sionally. On her visiting the house one even- 
ing, she was much i at hearing > 3 
ack why. abe did not call during the w 
previous. 

- 0.” said she, “ you didn’t want me, did 

“No,” said he, with the most innocent expres- 
sion imaginable, “but don’t you often come 
when we don’t want you ?”’—Mother’s Journal. 


SPANISH LADIES. 


But here come two Spanish ladies, going to 
early mass, with the inevitable old duenna—close, 
watchful, and importart as the nurse in Romeo 
and Juliet—at their heels ; for this is a country 
where hearts are tinder, and sparks are always at 
hand. They look, as all Spanish ladies do to 
English eyes, full-dressed; so that a street full 
of Spanish ladies at the fashionable shopping 
hour looks very much like an open air ball-room. 
Their hair is glossy as a blackbird’s wing ; soft, 
I dare say, to the lover’s hand as a mole’s fur. 
The mantilla gathers round on their shoulders in 
a cascade of blackness; and their black fans 
work and winnow in that enchanting manner 
which, it is said, takes seven yearsto learn, The 
Cadiz foot is a proverb—the Cadiz beauty is fa- 
mous—the Spanish walk is an institution. 
These ladies float along; walking, as June does, 
on clouds ; there is no stalking tramp here, no 
tremendous, vigorous exertion of muscles. No, 
there is only a gliding, a divine passage, not to 
be accounted for by vulgar, mechanical laws.— 
Life in Spain. 


a. 


THE SERFS IN RUSSIA. 


The plan proposed by the Russian government 
for the emancipation of the serfe has been har- 
moniously adjusted, and is being snecessfully put 
in egereney. The plan presented to the czar by 
the Russian nobility, for the emancipation of the 
serfs, gives them the power to lease lands and 
make contracts for two years, when it is — 
they will be able to support themselves. ‘The 
ezar’s plan contemplated immediate emancipa- 
tion, and the gift to each serf from his master’s 
territory, of sufficient land to suppert him. 
Emaneipation is desired by all parties, but the 
nobles. are not willing to give up.serfs and land 
both. The plan of the nobles is understood to 
have been accepted by the czar.—Boston Traveller 


The lash that man does not object to having 
laid on his shoulder—the eye-lash of a pretty 


_ Woman. 
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WE MBT BENEATH THE GLARE. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


We met beneath the glare 
Of artificial light ; 

°Twas in a scene of gaiety 
Upen a festive night. 

Gay forms were whirling past 
Amid the mazy dance ; 

Rich music floated round, 
The senses to entrance. 


Thy face so pure and sweet. 
I saw that festive night; 
Thy form with grace replete, 
Thy smile so gay and light. 
Thine eyes expressive, mild, 
Of heaven’s own deepest blue; 
Thy hair in ringlets hung 
Ofa rich auburn hue. 


as.) 


THE WIFE’S TRIAL, 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“My friend Madaline Carter is coming to 
visit us, Alice.” 

Mrs. Lund looked up wonderingly imto her 
busband’s face, as he spoke. The name of his 
friend was a strange one to her. She had never 
heard him mention it before. 

“ Madaline Carter !—pray who may she be ?” 
she asked. “And when is she coming?” she 
added, glancing quickly around the little break- 
fast-room. 

Mr. Lund smiled and tossed a gay, dashing- 
looking letter into his wife’s lap. 

“Read for yourself, if you please,” he said, 
“and then tell me how you like it.” 

With a puzzled expression upon her pleasast 


. face, Mrs. Lund read, what perhaps pleased her, 


and what perhaps did not, for she had a strong 
control over her features, and did not allow them 
to betray her secrets. At any rate, when she 
finished reading, she drew her white forefinger 
laughingly across the commencement of the let- 
ter, which was, “ My dear Arthur Lund,” and 
said : 
“Ought I to like that, dear? <A strange wo- 
man using that ‘ possessive my,’ as we used to 
say at school, in connection with your name *” 

Mr. Lund shook his head. “Do you like the 
penmanship ?”’ he quevied. 

“Ttis very beautiful,” she answered, evasively. 

“But that is not it—do you like it?” he per- 
sisted in saying. 
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“* Yes, well enough. But you know I am sek 
dom drawn very strongly towards gay, hand- 
some people.” 

“ But how do you know that she is gay and 
handsome 

“The penmanship indicates as much.” 

“ You are right, Alice, and Arthur knows it. 
If I were in your place, I wouldn’t have her 
come here at all.” Fhe voice came from a low 
window-seat near by. 

“ What! is Hester here as early as this in the 
morning ?”’ said Mr. Lund, evidently somewhat 
annoyed. ‘ So much comes from settling down 
within a stone’s throw of one’s old home. Now, 
chatterbox, what have you to say of Miss 
Carter ?” 

“That if I were in Alice’s place, I wouldn’t 
care to have her here—nothing more or less,” 

“ And why not ?” queried her brother. 

Hester looked annoyed. She did not know 
whether it would do for her to speak her mind or 
not. Shaking her head, she said, arclily : 

“ You wouldn’t like to have me tell why, Ar- 
thur Lund!” 

“Nonsense! How thankful I am that I didn’t 
choose such a little goosey as you for a wife. 
Alice will have a pleasant visit with Miss Carter, 
I am sure, in spite of your mischievous croak- 
ings. Don’t mind her, Allie.” 

Alice stood looking alternately at her husband 
and young sister-in-law, striving to comprehend 
the meaning of their words. There was a per- 
plexed expression about her well-formed mouth, 
and in her clear brown eyes. Whatever her 
thoughts were, she kept them to herself, for she 
remarked, after a moment’s pause, in an indiffer- 
ent, careless manner: 

“She will be here Wednesday—to-morrow. 
I will have everything in readiness for her. Nev- 
er fear, Arthur.” 

Her husband bent down and kissed her, as she 
spoke. She returned the caress mechanically, 
and let her eyes wander searchingly over his face. 

“ Never mind Hester, Alice. Miss Carter is 
a very agreeable young lady,” Mr. Lujid gpid, as 
he turned away. 

This was all -of the morning’s conversation, 
and yet, upon the young wife’s heart a shadow 
had fallen. Going to the window, she watched 
her husband as he walked down the garden-path 
to the street. The June sunshine glimmered 
through the trees upon him. The birds were 
singing from every bush and shrub. On either 
hand the sweet-mouthed flowers leaned towards 
him as if for caresses. This was what Alice’s 
eyes took in; to her heart there was no deeper 
meaning, perhaps. She was restless and uneasy. — 


After a while she glanced back towards the 
breakfast-table, still untouched. Near it, in a 
heavily-cushioned chair, her sister-in-law Hester 
sat reading. For a moment, as she looked upon 
her, an unworthy question framed itself upon 
her lips. But she did not ask it. She had 
little need to, in fact, for Hester, anticipating her, 
closed her book and joined her at the window. 

“ Don’t feel badly about it, Alice,” she began. 
“I’m sure Arthur never cared at all for Madaline 
—at least, not half as much as he does for you 

But at one time they were very intimate, and 
mother and I were afraid he would marry her. 
But that was a long time ago!” 

Alice smiled. 

“Is she beautiful—fascinating—did you say ?”’ 
she asked. 

“ Yes, after a fashion. She has splendid eyes; 
such as will draw one this way and that. She 
sings well, too, and has a queenly way of doing 
everything. But she isn’t half as sweet as you 
are, dear.” 

In this assurance there was something inex- 
pressibly touching to the young wife; at least, 
her peculiar mood made it so. There was a 
little fluttering in her throat for a moment, and 
then her eyes were suddenly dimmed. But she 
did not speak, only rested her fair hands on the 
head of her sister, and tried to look down the 
shaded way that led from the wide, deep win- 
dow. What a pleasant, happy home this was (so 
she thought)! How blessed had she been above 
all other women ! 

In the perfect arms of memory she was carried 
back into the past. All the struggles, trials and 
temptations of her life arose up before her. They 
were not few, for with her own hands she had 
made herself a place in the busy world. Not 
few, I say, but at the early age of twenty-three, 
she had conquered life. By this, I mean that she 
knew it as women twice her years seldom do. 
No matter how. Perhaps it was through her 
own heart. Love is a great purifier sometimes, 
and comes like a rapid fire to clear away the 
rubbislgfrom our eyes. Blessed is he who can 
read and interpret what he sees! .So Alice loved 
and learned. Standing there, she thought of 
it. The birth of her love had given her great 
pain. When she looked at it steadily and well, 
her heart was brimmed with joy. We ought to 
thank God every day, we who love, for the sweet 
privilege of loving. Its return is the gift of an- 
other—itself power. 

Why, with all her experience, the thought of 
Madaline Carter should jar so strongly she did 
not know. As her husband’s friend, she was 
prepared to welcome her—as her own, she was 
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afraid from her present feelings she never could, 
That was the dark side of it. Having naturally 
a sunny heart she soon found the brighter one; 
and in an hour’s time to have looked upon her 
as she went around her pleasant home, one would 
have said that the evil spirit was wholly exorcised 
away. 

It was one of the pleasantest of June evenings 
that Madaline Carter came. With her husband 
Alice was waiting upon the portico to receive 
her, when the carriage drove to the door. She 
had expected to meet a handsome woman, but 
for so much beauty she was not prepared. For a 
moment she started back as one will when a sud- 
den light breaks upon them. 

“Iam happy to welcome you, Madaline!” 
Mr. Lund said, shaking her hand cordially, 
And then turning to his wife, he presented her. 

Madaline’s proud eyes flashed widely open 
upon her. At a glance she seemed to take in her 
whole character. How much a single look will 
express. The one that passed between the two 
women was fraught with meaning. It said, “I 
shall hate you!” From Madaline’s eyes it was 
like a swift, strong blaze; from Alice’s like the 
piercing gleam of a star—sharp and lancelike. 
This was their meeting, although the while they 
clasped their white hands together and smiled. 
While Alice went to the kitchen, Madaline con- 
gratulated Mr. Lund upon his happiness, his 
home, his wife. She did this with a touch of 
tenderness in her clear, skillfully managed voice. 

“T always knew, Arthur,” she said, in her old, 
familiar way, “that sometime you would be 
nested down in just this way for life. Isn’t it 
delightful ?” 

“ Very,” Mr. Lund answered, smiling. “J 
used to prophesy, too, if I remember rightly,” 
he added, a little archly. 

“ But you were a false prophet. I knew you 
were then.” 

“Yes—no! Circumstances entirely justified 
my conclusions. You'll admit that, I’m sure.” 

“ Not even that.” 

Mr. Lund smiled again. He was used to her 
evasive answers. They seemed to please him. 
From her manner he was led to watch her close- 
ly. How beautiful she was! As he thought 
this, a little tender breeze swept up from the fra- 
grant paths of the past. It was so pleasant that 
he deemed it harmless. So he turned his face 
towards it. It grew stronger then, and swept 
through his heart even. Ah, Mr. Lund, what a 
dangerously delicious pleasure was that! 

Madaline Carter came for a visit of a few 
days, but they lengthened out into weeks, and 
still she did not speak of going. At dinner, one 
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day, she said, turning her face towards Mr. Lund, 
while she fixed her eyes upon Alice : 

“T have a friend in the city, or rather an ac- 
quaintance, who wishes much to call here. He 
once knew Mrs. Lund he tells me.” 

“ Ah, and who may your friend be?” was the 
answer. 

“Mr. Ralph Morrison. He is here from Penn 
on business. Some people call him very attract- 
ive. What is your opinion, Mrs. Lund ?” 

At that moment Arthur raised his eyes to 
Alice’s face. It was so white that it startled him. 

“ Are you ill ?” he asked, rising quickly from 
his chair. 

“No, no—pray be seated,” she answered, 
glancing deprecatingly into his face. “Iwasa 
little diazy—it has quite gone now.” 

Madaline had watched her closely meanwhile. 
There was a satisfied, knowing look about her 
mouth and in hereyes. A poor reader of human 
faces would have known that there was a certain 
triumph at her heart. 

“T hope the thought of seeing Ralph Morrison 
does not affect you so, Mrs. Lund,” she said, 
gaily. “I shall feel obliged to warn Arthur of 


Alice’s face crimsoned, and for a moment she 
did not answer. Even Arthur seemed a little 
disturbed at her strange appearance, for he 
raised his eyes to her face, as though anxiously 
awaiting Ler reply. 

“T would advise you to do so, Miss Carter. 
Perhaps he will appoint you to watch me closely 
when the gentleman calls,” Alice said, at last, 
laughingly. 

“Perhaps so,” Madaline answered, opening 
her eyes to their full width. 

“Thate you!” was the look that passed be- 
tween them then, fierce, deep and strong. Mr. 
Lund felt it. The swift current touched and 
thrilled him, but he was like one standing in 
the dark. 

In the evening following, Ralph Morrison 
called. He was a dark, handsome man, with a 
smooth tongue and a soft voice. Mr. Lund did 
not like him, and so gathered his dignity about 
him like an icy garment. Alice was very quiet, 
and a little paler than usual; but Madaline was 
all grace and beauty. Her eyes shone like stars. 
They were so bright that what was lying in their 
depths could not be seen. Before he left, Mr. 
Morrison spoke a few low words to Alice, and as 
he did so, Madaline scanned the face of Mr. 
Lund closely. 

“ They were friends once,” she said, seeing 
how indifferent he was. 

He glanced towards them quickly at this, and 
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then looked inquiringly into her face. Her words 
were simple enough, but they were weighed down 
with meaning. As if annoyed, she drooped her 
eyes, and playing with her bracelet, remarked, 
in a. confused, half-troubled way : 

“Excuse me—I—I supposed you knew all 
about their acquaintance, and yet I might have 
known—never mind. See! Mr, Morrison is 
bidding Mrs. Lund good night.” 

He was, indeed! But why should Alice stand 
blushingly before him? Arthur Lund was start- 
led out of his composure for a moment. He 
turned to Madaline. She had risen from her 
chair, and stood with her beautiful head bent 
thoughtfully forward. 

“T am quite puzzled,” he said, in a low tone. 
“T must hear more of this,” he added, quite for- 
getting himself. 

This was but the beginning of disquiet. With 
Arthur Lund it increased daily. Between Alice 
and himself a strange coldness sprang up, but 
Madaline was everything to him. I do not say 
that he was conscious of this, but doubting his 
wife, he made her his friend. 

It was so like old times to be with her, he would 
say to himself. So like the pleasant days of his 
youth it seemed to listen to her sweet, musical 
voice. Sometimes he used to wish that she could 
not read him quite so easily; that she did not 
know quite so well of the little trouble between 
Alice and himself. But after awhile he ceased 
to think of this even, and Alice went further from 
him. How would itend? As the beautiful en- 
chantress willed perhaps. But the good angels 
of earth are many. They watch as well as 
the bad. . 

Madaline told Arthur that Mr. Morrison and 
Alice had been lovers once. She said this in an 
artless, innocent way, as though she did not half 
comprehend what she was saying. But she 
drank in every word eagerly. 

“ Why did they not marry ?” 

“ There had been a misunderstanding between 
them—they had not quite comprehended each 
other,” was the answer. 

“ And now?” 

“O they could see how it was now, of course. 
People could always see when it was too late to 
remedy an evil.” 

“ Yes, yes—but had they loved deeply ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The word came with a sigh. At that moment 
it fell welcomely upon his ears, Madaline had 
loved him deeply, perhaps, he thought. Invol- 
untarily he raised her hand to his lips. 

Ah, Arthur—Arthur Lund! could you have 
seen the white face bent towards you at that mo- 
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ment—could you have seen the terrible look of 
agony that passed over it, you might have stayed 
your feet from the path which they were treading. 
The beautiful hand would have scorched your 
lips like fire ! 

Softly, noiselessly, Alice ‘stole up the wide 
stairway to her chamber. In the darkness she 
fell upon her knees, clasping her hands across her 
forehead. Her prayer was : 

“ Be merciful—merciful, dear God !” 

“It is so cruel, so miserably cruel !” 

So Hester Lund kept saying to herself, as she 
sat by Alice bedside during the illness that fol- 
lowed that night. But Alice did not speak at all, 
only mutely with her large brown eyes. She kept 
her white face hidden in the pillow, and muffled 
the heavy sobs that broke so constantly upon her 
lips. At first, Arthur came to see her, but Hes- 
ter suggested to him one day, as she saw him 
nearing his wife's chamber, with a troubled ex- 
pression upon his face, his mouth stern and his 
brows knit, that it would be better for him to 
allow Alice a few days of uninterrupted quiet. 
He looked at her keenly as she spoke, and his 
fine lips curled into a smile. 

“Then I am a trouble to Alice?” he said, in 
a low tone, scarcely above a whisper. 

“TI did not say that you were. Butsomething 
troubles her, I am sure of that,” was the quick 
answer. 

“T do not doubt there is. I have ample proof.” 

“ And so have I!” retorted Hester, under her 
breath, turning away. 

This conversation was in the upper hall. At 
the door of her chamber, which was slightly ajar, 
Madaline Carter listened to it. Her beautiful 
face gleamed in its triumphant joy. 

“We will see—we will see, Alice Lund, who 
conquers !” she said, clasping her hands together, 
and bending her regal head upon them. “To 
fail is to die, and that you begin to feel! But 
for this little quick-eyed Hester I must keep a 
sharp lookout.” 

When Madaline went down to dinner that day 
she wore her sweetest smiles. 

“How was Mrs. Lund ?” she asked of Hester. 

“ Very well,” was the cool reply, given with 
a corresponding glance. 

“Would she be down stairs soon ?” 

“ That had not been thought of much yet.” 

** She (Madaline) would have visited her, but 
she feared that she might disturb her.” 

“She most certainly would,” was the prompt, 
decisive answer. 

Arthur Lund raised his eyes in surprise. Hes- 
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‘watched them smilingly. “I must see to that 
Hester,” she thought 'to herself. 

Ah! that would have been well, Miss Madaline, 

At the expiration of a week, Alice insisted 
upon going down stairs. Hester protested that 
she was too weak, and even Arthur expressed a 
fear that she might endanger her health by so 
doing. But she was firm in her resolution, and 
so at tea-time that day, she took ‘her place at the 
table again. She was looking poorly. None 
felt this more keenly than did Hester, and in con- 


| sequence she hated Madaline Carter most deeply. 


How the little play would end she did not know, 
but she thought to herself, that in it she would 
not be an idle character—that she would help 
the plot to a speedy denouement, if possible. 

How strange it was that Ralph Morrisbn, who 
had absented himself from the house during 
Alice's illness, should make his appearance on 
the first evening which she spent down stairs. 
To Arthur Lund it was inexplicable. To afl 
appearances, it was the same to Madaline. But 
Hester was content to watch without wondering. 

Alice was lying upon the sofa when Mr. Mor- 
rison was announced. Her husband was near 
enough to her to see the faint color arise in her 
cheeks at the mention of his name. With a 
quick, hurried glance about him, Mr. Morrison 
bent over Alice and whispered a few words. 
When he turned away, Hester went at once to 
her. 

“ Tell me what he said, Allie dear,” she be- 
gan, taking her hand. 

“That he was happy to see me in the parlor 
again,” she answered, raising her eyes wonder- 
ingly to Hester’s face. 

“ And was that all ?” 

Ali?” (still wonderingly.) 

“That is well. Sometime you shall know 
why I asked you.” 

Madaline clenched her white hands together, 
and under her breath cursed Hester Lund. For 
what, she knew not. The girl’s fuce was un- 
readable as a sealed book. There was nothing 
to be gathered from that. Perhaps her step was 
a little firmer, her head, always finely carried, 
took a more confident poise, as she turned from 
Alice to her seat again. There was something, 
at any rate, that jarred with Madaline’s thoughts. 
All around, it was an unpleasant evening. But 
Mr. Morrison was never more witty or entertain- 
ing. To Hester it seemed dull, and she knew that 
it was the same to her brother, that aside from 
Alice he cared little for the company. His eyes 
constantly sought her face. His head was bent 
towards her as he spoke. Once in a while, as 


ter looked him firmly in the face. Madaline 
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an interest, he would turn his face towards Mad- 
aline, but it'would be for a few moments only, 
and then to Alice again. 

When he turned to leave the room that night, 
he drew his kerchief from his coat pocket, and 
as he did so, a delicate little note dropped to the 
carpet, close at Arthur’s feet. Mr. Lund stooped 
to pick itup. Of a sudden his eye caught the 
superscription. It was in the fine, delicate pen- 
manship of Alice! He put his foot on the note 
and bowed Mr. Morrison from the room. For a 
moment he stood as white as marble. The per- 
spiration gathered in large drops upon his fore- 
head. His lips were tremulous, but not with 
speech. He knew then, when she seemed to go 
forever from him, how deeply and well he had 
loved Alice; that his passion for Madaline was 
no more to that, than is the first breath of spring 
to the rich glow of midsummer. He gethered 
the note in his hand and crushed it there. 

“What is it, Arthur?” whispered Hester, 
softly. 

He waved her away with his hand. His eye 
sought Alice. 

“ Not now,” she said. 

He turned around. Madaline had stolen quiet- 
ly from the room. 

“ Yes, now !’" he said, almost fiercely. 


Alice looked up, and he went to her. “‘You are 
no longer my wife!” he said, looking into her 
white face, as he spoke. 

She started up wildly. As if to crush her 
down again, he held the note before her eyes. 
She read : 


“Dear Ratrn:—I shall be down stairs this 
evening. If you love mecome! ALIcB.” 


“T never wrote it. Arthur—Arthur! believe 
me,” she cried, sinking back upon the sofa in a 
deep swoon. 

“You have killed her!” said Hester, as he 
turned away. 

He rushed out of the house, down the gravelled 
pathway into the street. He did not know or 
care where or which way he went. So he wan- 
dered about till nearly midnight. He was drink- 
ing from the same cup that he had pressed to 
Alice’s lips. 

“ Morrison’s heart-blood should pay for the 
wrong!” he said to himself in the heat of his 
mad passion. Then he thought of Madaline. 
Instinctively he cursed her, and then himself in 
turn. At last, he turned towards home. He 
gained it by a roundabout way that led him to 
a back gate eituated in the remotest part of his 
grounds. He entered it noiselessly. Walking 
slowly up the smooth path, densely shaded upon 


either side, he caught the sound of voices. His 
first thought was, that Alice might be there keep- 
ing tryst with Ralph Morrison. He listened 
shudderingly. Behind the thick screen of rust- 
ling trees and shrubbery, Morrison and Madaline 
were talking. How long they had been there he 
had no idea But they were talking of him, he 
thought. Hearing his name mentioned, he 
moved more closely towards them. 

“ The plot deepens,” Madaline said. “I had 
no idea that it would work so well. You have 
acted your part nobly, Ralph.” 

“Why should Inot? Alice Thurlow did not 
turn from my heart’s best love for nothing. I 
swore to her then, if ‘time was spared to me, I 
would strike at the tenderest part of her life. The 
blow is deep, she thinks, now, but she has not 
felt it yet! Do you remember how white she 
grew when I first spoke to her? She had not 
forgotten my words. They will go to her grave 
with her.” 

“T pray they may,” said Madaline, in a tone 
of deep passion, “and as for me, I care not how 
soon. She took my heart away from me, when 
she wedded Arthur Lund. I have been a fiend 
ever since. I stood at the parlor door to-night 
when he held the note before her eyes. How 
happy I was, when I saw that agonized look 
break over her white face She little thought 
who had mixed the fiery draught that was raised 
to her lips. And Arthur—” 

“ You are a stra woman, Madaline,” said 
Morrison. “TI like your strength and bravery. 
But you are shivering with the cold. Let me 
lead you to the house.” 

“No, Iam not cold,” she answered. “ Life is 
too deep for that to-night. This revenge is mad- 
dening, intoxicating! My brain is on fire! My 
heart seems burning out !” 

. “I must insist upon your going in.” 

He said something more, but Arthur could not 
quite distinguish what it was. Something about 
living until the victory was entirely won, was the 
burden of his words as they moved away. 

When Arthur reached the house, he found 
Alice asleep. He bent over her couch. He 
could see then how sadly she was changed—how 
pale and thin she had grown. She turned upon 
her pillow, and whispered his name brokenly. 
Tears gathered in his eyes. His heart was full. 

“ Forgive me!” he cried, as she opened her 
eyes upon him. 

“O, Arthur, you wronged me! I did not 
write that note. I do not love any one but you. 
You are all that I have in the great, wide world 1” 

He took her hands tenderly in his, and in brok- 
en sentences told her what he had learned. And 
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more, he told her of this strange infatuation, now 
gone forever; and he promised, with the help of 
God, to be all in the years to come that he had 
been in the past, tender, true and loving. 

The next morning he carried Alice down to the 
breakfast-room in his arms, and placed her close 
beside him at the table. Madaline lookea won- 
deringly upon him. She was so taken by sur- 
prise, that she forgot the part she was playing. 

“ I did not think to see you down, Mrs. Lund.” 

Arthur bit his lips. ‘“ Are you quite well this 
morning ¢” he asked, raising his eyes to her face. 

“O yes, quite well!” 

“ Then you did not take cold last evening ?” 

“ Take cold?” she repeated, changing color. 

“Yes, Mr. Morrison was apprehensive that 
you would. And it was extremely careless of 
you standing out in the night airso long. Did 
you go out immediately after leaving the parlor ?” 

“ No—that is—” 

“You stopped to glance through the parlor 
door while Alice read your note, perhaps ?” he 
queried, in the same cool, collected tone. 

She flashed her eyes upon him. They shone 
like balls of fire in her great anger. Sh arose 
from the table. ‘Trying to speak, her rage near- 
ly choked her. “I hate you, Arthur Lund!” 
she said. 

“Indeed !’”’ he answered. “ Your feelings are 
emblematic of change. My regards to Mr. Mor- 
rison when you meet him _ Alice and I 
would be pleased to have his call at his leisure.” 

She swept out of the room without answering. 
An hour later she was on her way to the depot, 
She did not stop to thank her kind host and host- 
ess for their protracted hospitality, or even to 
bid them agood morning. For a long time they 
sat at the breakfast-table, Arthur and Alice, 
while Hester read by the window. The breezes 
came in deftly, laden with summer’s dying per- 
fume, the canary whistled and trilled in its cage, 
the sunshine threw its golden lines farther and 
farther across the snowy linen of the table. The 
young wife smiled—the shadow had risen. 


Save your Pampnuiets.—Much valuable 
matter is lost by a neglect to bind and preserve 
the pamphlet literature of the day. Dr. John- 
son gives a hint to American as well as to Eng- 
lish librarians when he says: “ There is no na- 
tion, perhaps, in which it is so necessary, as in 
our own, to assemble, from time to time, the 
emaller tracts and fugitive pieces, which are oc- 
casionally published ; for, ides the general 
subjects of inquiry which are cultivated by us, in 
common with every learned nation, our consti- 
tution in church and state naturally gives birth 
to a multitude of performances, which would 
either not have been written, or would not have 
been made public in any other place.” 
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WOMAN IN ADVERSITY. 


Women should be trusted and confided in as 
wives, mothers, and sisters, They have a quick 
perception of right and wrong, and, without al- 
ways knowing why, read the present and future, 
characters and acts, designs and probabilities, 
where man sees no letter or sign. hat else do 
we mean by the adage, “mother wit” save that 
woman has a quicker perception and readier in- 
vention than man? How often, when man 
abandons the helm in despair, woman seizes it, 
and carries the home ship through the storm! 
Man often flies from home and family to avoid 
impending poverty and ruin. Woman seldom, 
if ever, forsook home thus. Woman . never 
evaded mere temporal calamity by suicide or de- 
sertion. The proud banker, rather than live to 
see his poverty gazetted, may blow out his brains 
and leave wife and children to want, protector- 
less. Loving woman would have counselled him 
to accept poverty, and live to cherish his family 
and retrieve his fortune. Woman should be 
counselled and confided in. It is the beauty and 
glory Of her nature that it instinctively grasps at 
and clings to the truth andright. Reason, man’s 
ry faculty, takes time to hesitate before it 

ecides ; but woman’s instinct never hesitates in 
its decision, and is scarcely ever wrong where it 
has even chances with reason. Woman feels 
where man thinks, acts where he deliberates, 
a where he despairs, and triumphs where he 
falls.—Country Gentleman, 


TYROLESE BRAVERY. 


We now arrived at Prutz, and felt we were on 
classic ground. We crossed a bridge. over the 
foaming torrent. Up to this point the Tyrolese 
once allowed the enemy to advance. No sign of 
resistance met them. They heard no sound but 
the tumbling of the river below, until a mysteri- 
ous voice shouted from some hidden spot, ‘ Shall 
we begin ?” and the word ‘“ No,” echoed down 
the pass. Onward the enemy marched—the de- 
file became narrower—there was only room for 
the torrent and the road between the mountains. 
And now a resolute voice was heard tocry, “ In 
the name of the Holy Trinity cut all joose!” 
when rocks, stones and trees rattled down the 
steep sides of the mountains into the very midst 
of the enemy, while the Tyrolese riflemen started 
from their hiding places, and helped to pour de- 
struction on the foe. It is recorded, that an old 
man who was thus plying his deadly weapon, was 
attacked by three soldiers. He fired and killed 
the first, with the butt-end of his weapon he beat 
down the second, then he grasped the third, and 
leapt with him into the gulf, shouting, “ For God 
and T rol !”—Through the Tyrol to Venice. By 


Mrs. Newman Hall. 


LOVE. 

When vexed by cares and harassed by distress, 

The storms of fortune chill thy soul with dread, 
Let Love, consoling Love, still sweetly bless, 

And his assuasive balm benignly shed ; 

His downy plumage o’er thy pillow spread, 
Shall lull thy weepivg sorrows to repose. 

To love the tender heart hath ever fied, 
As on its mother’s breast the infant throws 
Its sobbing face, and there in sleep — its woes. 

rs. TIGHE 
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THE PINE. 


When gusty winds whirr in the roaring pine, 

And tossing its hair as if drunken with wine, 
Singing and singing some plaintive bassoon, 

Each tressy harp wailing and wailing in tune: 
Now faintly and low th« soft monotone dies, 

Then shrieking with elfy locks swung in the skies. 
Tell me, O pine-tree, art thou the haunt 

Of spirits, who sigh with a shivering chant 

O’er hopes which the young heart cherished and fed, 
And dreams which alas! in a mockery fled— 
Whose ghosts have now come, all frantic and pale, 
To sigh in thy fringe, O pine, with a wail? 


olian pine, on a million of strings 

Thy music awakens and o'er thee rings: 

Now shrilly and loud as a war-note’s rush, 

Then the peean grows soft as a twilight hush ; 
Humming and humming some old love note 

That flowers on the stream with their pale fingers wrote, 
When it wandered away from their loving embrace, 

To crown with its pearl-foam a later won face. 


0, many an hour ’neath the pine-tree I ’ve lain 
On the green-waving hill o’erlooking the plain, 
And the poplars marked, in the windy play, 

Flash up their linings of silver and gray ; 

To the sapphire skiee all smiling above, 

And the soft yellow air so mellow with love. 

And athwart it the wild bird, sauntering, flings, 
The amethyst plumes on the edge of her wings ; 
And the brown bee’s song, as he swims like a boat 
On the amber sea, has a murmurous note; 

And among all the arches, and all of the aisles, 
Where the sunlight creeps with its golden smiles, 
And Echo steals on with her pale lips apart, 
Comes music that wakens the dreams of the heart— 
Breathing of love, and of hope, and desire, 
Passions which melt all the soul in their fire. 


Silver dews falling among the white flowers, 
Nightingales’ songs in the rose-colored bowers, 
The reeds and the rusnes, with moonlight waves, 
By starry winds beaten in musical staves, 

And the twilight rain—O, they all combine 

In the music that plays o’er the emerald pine! 
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THE DEAD MAN’S SIGNATURE. 


Tue sun had gone down behind the distant 
hills; even the last faint streaks of purple and 
gold which for a time lingered in the western 
horizon, had melted away, and the shades of 
evening were fast comingon. The day had been 
an unusually warm and pleasant one fur Decem- 
ber, but a sudden change had taken place in the 
weather; dark, angry, windy clouds had arisen 
in the north, and were fast creeping over the 
clear, azure heavens, and the howling, whistling 
21 


blasts came sweeping through the naked trees, 
bereaving them of the last remnant of leaves 
which remained of their summer’s glory, and 
whirling them around and around with amazing 
velocity, at last deposited them, with a multitude 
of their dried, seared companions, amid the 
clefts of rocks, by the walls and roadsides, be- 


. neath the hedges and in the valleys, and in other 


receptacles prepared for their wintry abode. 

It was upon this evening, so dismal, dark and 
cheerless, that two men might have been seen 
standing just within the narrow confines of an 
old, dilapidated shed, one of the appendages of 
a large, substantial brick house, engaged in ear- 
nest conversation. One was a ruffianly-looking 
man of about thirty, of medium height, short 
and thick-set, with coarse, irregular features, long 
black hair, and heavy, frowning brows, from be- 
neath which a pair of eyes gleamed bright and 
piercing as an eagle’s. The other was a person 
of an altogether different look and mien. In his 
countenance both intellect and art were ex- 
pressed ; his light, springy gait, free and easy 
manners, ready command of language, and 
especially his rapid, graceful gestures, all denoted 
a man from the higher walks of life. 

“ Dixon,” said the villanous-looking individ- 
ual I have just described, as he cast an uneasy 
glance around to assure himself that no listeners 
were near, “can it be accomplished ?” 

“ Without the shadow of a doubt.” 

“And there is no danger of detection ?” 

“Not if you’ve got the wit of a goose to carry 
it out,” said the other, drily. 

“ Have you matured your plan ?” 

“Toa” 

“And you swear to stand by me through thick 
and thin, come weal or come woe ?” , 

“Provided you'll give me a good taste of the 
chink after we get it. I don’t go into such bus- 
iness for nothing,” answered Dixon. 

“Tam not the man to bicker about a few hun- 
dreds, whe; thousands are at stake. Give me a 
lift, and you shall set your own price. But what 
is your plan ?” 

“ The old man you say lies in the northwest 
chamber 

“Tea” 

“Does any one sleep in the immediate 
vicinity ?” 

“Only old Grannie Reed, and she has been 
deaf as an adder these dozen years.” 

“ So much the better for our purpose. “ Weill, 
you must «fect for once a little filial affection—” 

“That's rather a hard matter, but when gold 
is in question—” interrupted his companion. 

“Silence, you fool !” exclaimed Dixon, impa- 
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tiently. “ Will you take up the whole time 
talking? Hear me, man: thus far he’s had the 
whole town in to see him, but say to the old 
woman and the family that you consider the 
chamber of death ought to be free from intra- 
sion ; tell them that as this is the last night your 
father’s remains lie unburied, as an affectionate 
and dutiful son, you desire the privilege of per- 
forming the sad office of watching by them in 
private, and that for this night you wish to be 
left to the free and undisturbed indulgence of 
your own sad reflections. Well, after you have 
got them all off, do you at precisely twelve 
o’clock place alamp in the window as a signal 
that all is ready. I'll be outside with my men 
waiting for it, and we’ll come and knock three 
times lightly on the front door. Then come 
down and let us in. Now don’t go to blustering 
about and make such a racket as will wake up all 
the mice in the house—for if we get caught in the 
scrape, it will go hard with us. Ill come with 
the papers all made out, to convey the property 
into your hands. I am an old hand at fac- 
similes ; I’ll take your father’s dead hand within 
mine and affix his signature to it. Itshall be so 
exact an imitation, that even a Philadelphia law- 
yer can’t detect it from the genuine. Dick Howe 
and Joe Maynard, my clerks, shall come with me 
as witnesses. That’s necessary, you know, for 
if the family go to raising a rumpus and carry 
the affair into court, we must have something to 
fall back upon, and they be there to swear before 
judge and jury that the will is both legal and 
genuine, signed, sealed and delivered into my 
hands by old Jacob Scnider himself. Now 
you’ve my plan, what’s to hinder its being car- 
ried into execution ?” 

“Nothing,” returned the other, musingly; 
“only two men and yourself to pay will draw 
pretty well from my pockets.” 

“ Fool!” muttered Dixon to himself. “I be- 
lieve, upon my word, the fellow would hang him- 
self to make acent! Tight, miserly scoundrel, 
if I undertake the job, I'll make a good deep 
hole in his coffers.” 

Reader, you have now obtained an insight into 
the character of two of the principal actors in 
my story, and if you will go back with me a 
little, I will introduce you to others who are 
henceforth to figure largely in this sketch. 

Jacob Senider was a German by birth, a far- 
mer by vocation, and a miser.by reputation, by 
nature and education. He had emigrated early 
in life, and by dint of great shrewdness and 
economy, had managed to purchase a large tract 
of land, rich, fertile and productive, upon the 
beautiful banks of the Susquehannah. This 


land had taken a sudden rise, and had doubled 
and trebled in value, till Jacob Scnider became 
what the world calls a man of property—worth 
somewhere in the neighborhood of eighty or 
one hundred thousand dollars. But if a high 
estimate was placed upon his estates, a very low 
estimation was certainly placed upon his charac. 
ter. He was parsimonious and miserly to the 
last degree. Gold was the sole and ultimate 
object of his existence. It was gold—bright, 
shining, glittering gold, for which he thirsted and 
hungered ; gold—which had warped his mind, 
bent his tall, athletic form, brought deep furrows 
to his brow, turned his hair prematurely white. 
And now he had gone and left it—gone into the 
presence of the most high God, to receive at the 
bar of judgment his reward or condemnation! 
What that sentence will be, eternity alone will 
reveal. He had lived unhonored and unloved, 
and there were none to mourn for him or lament 
his death, and “only those who inherited his 
estate rejoiced.” 

Besides his widow who survived him, Jacob 
Scnider left two sons to receive his patrimony. 
To say that Thomas, the elder, was his favorite 
and exact counterpart, moulded in the same 
mould, is sufficient; but Harry, the younger, 
was as different from him as night is from day. 
He was handsome, smart and intelligent; and 
through the liberality of a wealthy bachelor 
uncle, his mother’s brother, he had received a 
good education. lf Thomas was his father’s 
favorite, Harry was his pride; but he had in 
some degree become alienated from him—he 
obetinately refused to adopt his peculiar ways of 
thinking, and to submit his business to his super- 
vision. And after a stormy interview in which 
Harry asked of his father pecuniary aid and was 
stoutly denicd, he was too proud to recur to the 
same subject again, and after leaving the 
“paternal mansion,” commenced business for 
himself upon a small scale. 

Between Harry and his brother, no feelings 
either of affection or sympathy ever existed. 
Their characters were as far apart as the north 
pole is from the south; their views, feelings, 
tastes, wholly unlike. Thomas had long re- 
garded him with a jealous eye, and deep-rooted 
feelings of animosity had for years rankled in 
his breast. Although the mere common civil- 
ities only were exchanged, yet they had hitherto 
lived peacefully and harmoniously beneath the 
same roof; but scarcely had the breath of life 
departed from the body of old Jacob Scnider, 
befure Thomas was plotting and caballing in his 
heart means and ways by which he could appro- 
priate to himself the greater portion of the old 
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man’s wealth. One half of the inheritance, ex- 
cept his mother’s third, rightfully and lawfully 
belonged to Harry; and how to get full and en- 
tire possession of it, was the thought that occu- 
pied his soul by day and night. He had plenty 
of art and roguery, and had contrived in his 
business transactions to “feather his own nest” 
in cases equally difficult ; but to accomplish this, 
required not only a long head but a thorough 
knowledge of certain points of law of which he 
was iguorant. But: Lawyer Dixon was a man 
cunning and shrewd, and, like himself, ready to 
resort to any means to satisfy his unbounded 
love of gain, and to him he determined to apply. 
As he expected, the wily lawyer greedily caught 
at the bait; a bargain was immediately struck 
up, an exorbitant price was agreed upon, to be 
paid to Dixon out of the profits in case he suc- 
ceeded in attaining his object, and a scheme de- 
vised. What that scheme was, has already bcen 
unfolded to our readers. 

After his long conversation with Dixon in the 
shed, Thomas returned to the house and took his 
accustomed seat by the fire, and waited impa- 
tiently for the time for the family to retire. 

“T'll sit up to-night and watch by my father’s 
remains,” he said to the kind-hearted neighbors 
who came to volunteer their services. ‘“ He has 
been a good and tender parent to me, and it will 
afford me a melancholy gratification to watch by 
his lifeless body the last night it remains with us.” 

“It’s natural,” said old Grandmother Reed, 
with a sigh. “ ‘Thomas and his father always did 
take to one another amazingly. But you must 
be careful and keep the doors shut, and the win- 
dows all down, for they say cats hanker dreffully 
after dead bodies, and I’ve hearn ’em tell how 
they’d break through the windows and come 
down the chimneys to get at ’em.” 

Half an hour later, Thomas Scnider found 
himself sitting alone in the chamber of death. 
His father’s cold, lifeless remains lay stretched 
out befure him shrouded and ready for the grave. 
The room was cold, cheerless and dismal; a 
lamp burned dimly on the table, adding still 
more to the already forbidding, funereal aspect 
of the apartment. Without, the wind was howl 
ing and whistling mournfully, shaking the case- 
ments with every blast; the rain, too, was pour- 
ing down in torrents, and came beating against 
the windows with tremendous force. 

Thomas Scnider was a man of tried courage 
and daring, but somehow, to night every sound 
startled him; the creaking of the shutters, the 
barking of the house-dog, even the striking of the 
kitchen clock, almost made him spring from his 
seat. Butthe hours slowly passed away and 


twelve o’clock came—the signal for his lamp to 
be placed in the window to announce that all 
was ready. Then fullowed three quick successive 
raps at the outer door, and Thomas Scnider 
arose, slipped quickly and noiselessly down, and 
cautiously opened the duor. Three men entered 
with moccasined feet, and, with a tread light and 
noiseless as that of a panther, rapidly ascended 
the staircase which led to the dead man’s room. 

Closing the door carefully after him, Dixon 
drew from his pocket a will he had previvusly 
prepared, and approaching the bed, removed the 
sheet which had been spread over the corpse, and 
taking one of the hands which was lying upon 
the breast, he placed a pen between the thumb 
and finger, and guiding its motions, wrote in a 
large, bold hand the name of Jacob — 
Tuis done, he replaced the sheet and hand in its 
former position, and with a satisfied stnile, and a 
significant nod, passed the paper to his comrades. 

“There,” said he, in a whisper, “I defy all 
the lawyers in the State to prove its falsity! The 
old man writes as well as if his soul was in his 
body.” 

A triumphant smile lighted up the grim visage 
of Thomag Scnider, and his keen, eagle eye 
dilated with joy, as it fell upon the forged signa- 
ture—so perfect and exact a counterfeit, that he 
himself, if he had not been a witness of the oper- 
ation, would never fur a moment have had a 
doubt of its truth. This dune, Dixon replaced 
the will in his pocket, and with his comrades, 
withdrew as silently and cautiously as they had 
entered. Thus far, all worked well. 

One week passed by—the funeral rites had 
been solemnized—all that remained of old Jacob 
Scnider had been consigned to the cold and uar- 
row yrave—and what was to be done with the 
gold he had left behiud him? was the question 
which followed his decease. He had debused his 
soul to obtain it, and he had gone now where the 
vast treasures he had accumulated here, would 
avail him nothing. Who would now be the pos- 
sessor of his wealth ‘—had he provided liberally 
for his widow ?—had he left a will? Such were 
the questions which traversed from mouth to 
mouth, and both Gossip and Rumor were busy 
in solving them. At last a report was in circu- 
lation that in Lawyer Dixon’s hands the old gen- 
tleman had entrusted his will, and curiosity and 
expectation were upon tiptoe to fathom its von- 
tents. For once Rumor, with her thousand 
tongues, was right. Lawyer Dixon had in his 
possession a will, one ef his own manufacture, 
which had been signed, sealed and witnessed, as 
we have seen. But now a week had passed 
since the funeral, and the worthy gentleman of 
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the legal profession thought it expedient to pre- 
sent himself at the house and duly inform the 
family of its existence. 

Great indeed was the astonishment of Mrs. 
Senider and Harry, when the fact became 
known. Old Jacob had, all through his life, a 
great horror of will-making, and had always en- 
tertained the superstitious notion that death in- 
variably followed the making of a will; and al- 
though he had been repeatedly urged by his wife 
to make some final disposition of his property, 
he had never as yet yielded to her importunities. 
Moreover, Dixon was a man whom he had been 
frequently known to declare was trickish and 
knavish—one who, with soft words and pretty 
compliments, stole into the hearts of the ignorant 
and unwary, as a wolf steals into a fold at night 
to plunder and devour. These circumstances 
made it all the more improbable, to the family 
of Jacob Senider, that with his thorough knowl- 
edge of the character and cunning of this man, 
he should have selected him, of all others, to re- 
pose confidence in and make sole executor of his 
will. 

“Tt is false !” exclaimed Harry, in an excited 
tone, the moment the visage of the sleek attorney 
was fairly outside the door. “It is a shameful, 
deep-laid plot, dyed with fraud and lies, to get 
into his own empty pockets a few hundreds of 
my father’s money. But I'll defeat his object! 
I'll riddle to the bottom this mystery, and bring 
the villain to justice !” 

“ Pretty complimentary !” sung out the smooth, 
silvery voice of Dixon, who it seems had not 
stirred from the door where he had been an 
attentive listener. ‘ Well, break up the will, 
prove it a forgery, and bring me to justice, if you 
can! I defy all the power in the State to do it.” 

One o’clock, that afternoon, was the time ap- 
pointed for the reading of the will in presence of 
the Scniders and the two clerks who had witnessed 
it. Dixon read in a slow, solemn tone, what he 
emphatically asserted was the last will and testa- 
ment of Jacob Scnider. 

“To my dearly beloved wife, Mary Scnider, 
who has been a willing and able helpmate, and 
has, for thirty-three years shared with me the 
joys and sorrows of life—to her I leave just 
what the law allows, were it to take its course, 
viz., the income of a third of my whole property, 
which, after her decease, is to descend to my 
elder son Thomas. 

“In view of the fact that my younger son 
Harry has an uncle, a worthy and wealthy bach- 
elor of posiiion and influence, who for years has 
regarded him in the light of a son, and has fre- 
quently declared his intentionof making him his 
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sole heir and legatee, I have deemed it unneces. 
sary to make further provision for him than to 
bequeath to him a few mementoes of respect and 
affection, viz., a twenty-dollar gold piece—the 
first I ever earned—which is to be found in the 
upper drawer of my old red chest, sewed up in 
the top of a blue stocking, the sword and other 
military equipments belonging to my deceased 
brother John, and worn by him on the bloody 
field of Waterloo, four pewter plates, the dying 
gift of my grandmother, and the old family 
Bible. To bestow upon him these precious 
relicts of the past, is the strongest proof of affvc- 
tion I can give him. 

“To my elder son Thomas, as he has no ex- 
pectation to rely upon, I give and bequeath the 
remainder of my property, my bank and railroad 
stock, real and personal estate, except the be- 
quests I have already mentioned. If my sons 
desire that my body shall rest quietly in the 
grave, let there be no strife or contention in re- 
gard to the settlement of my affairs. Let my 
wishes be executed to the letter ; otherwise, my 
grieved spirit shall haunt and harass them till the 
day of their death.” 

A silence still as midnight followed the read- 
ing; dissatisfaction was expressed on every 
countenance, and a murmur of discontent and 
doubt ran around the assembled company. 

“Would you like to see the will?” politely 
asked Dixon, as he handed it to Harry, who was 
standing leaning against the mantel shelf silent 
and motionless as a statue. 

“* My father never made that will, sir,” he said 
calmly and composedly, as he fixed his clear 
blue eye full upon the lawyer’s face. 

“Do you mean to insinuate a doubt as to its 
genuineness ?” asked Dixon, his lips quivering 
with rage as he spoke. 

“No, I insinuate nothing—for insinuations are 
unnecessary. It is a bold-faced scheme of fraud 
and knavery, got up by villains and rascals to 
deprive me of my lawfal, hereditary rights. But 
it shall be defeated. Sir, it shall go before judge 
and jury; my father’s sentiments shall be 
known—” 

“ Not so fast, young man,” interrupted Dixon, 
with the blandest smile possible. “Averse as 
your father always was to the making of his 
will, yet a short time previous to his death cer- 
tain events occurred to produce an entire altera- 
tion in his views on the subject. Hear me!” 
he exclaimed, seeing Harry about to speak. 
“Just nine weeks before his death, he came to 
my office; a deep-seated gloom had settled upon 
his countenance, and his soul, he said, was 
oppressed with -sorrow. ‘Friend Dixon,’ he 
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began, ‘my end is approaching. I have been 
warned of it by raps and dreams and unmistak- 
able signs.’ 

“Pooh! said I; ‘don’t give way to idle 
fears. You're hale and hearty as I am, and 
likely to live these dozen years.’ 

“ He shook his head mournfully. ‘ Death has 
sent his forerunner to warn me of my approach- 
ing end, and something tells me,’ he added, lay- 
ing his hand upon his heart, ‘that the warning 
is trae. Yesterday I was sitting all alone by the 
kitchen fire, pondering upon the events of the 
day, when I heard the town clock strike twelve. 
I looked to see if the clock on the mantel-shelf 
agreed in time, and saw both the minate and the 
hour hand pointing directly to the figure of 12, 
then slowly both hands began to reverse their 
motions till they fell back down to the figure 
of 6. That means something, thought I; some 
invisible power is at work. It’s the harbinger of 
evil—“ coming events cast their shadows before ;” 
and as I wondered and conjectured, the pendu- 
lum began to go with astonishing velocity, 
swinging to and fro, beating against the case at 
each successive motion. Then the striking com- 
menced—one, two, three, four, up to sixty-nine 
times—slow and measured as the tolling of the 
bell. Then a rapping followed right on the wall 
over my head ; just sixty-nine distinct raps were 
given. There, thought I, I am as good asa 
dead man ; and that night I dreamed that in just 
six weeks, at just half past six o’clock, I shall 
breathe my last. My mortal career is almost 
ended, and all that remains for me is to close up 
my earthly concerns and prepare to meet my 
God. Iwish you to write my will, to be my 
executor, but to keep all knowledge of its ex- 
istence from my family till all is over.” 

Upon concluding his story, Lawyer Dixon, 
with ill-suppressed triumph and pleasure ex- 
pressed in his face, called his clerks to swear 
themselves as witnesses of it. Then turning to 
Harry he demanded what farther proof he needed 
to convince him of its authenticity ¢ 

Harry took the will; every letter was perfect 
in its formation, every quirk and mark exactly 
as his father was in the habit of making, and 
yet he was unconvinced! He felt there was an 
inexplicable mystery in the affair, and that to 
solve it he must enter an intricate labyrinth, and 
solve a deep, skilfully laid plot with an artful, 
designing lawyer to contend with on one side, 
and a selfish, avaricious brother on the other. 


“ Annie, my love, I have told you of the blight 
that has fallen upon my prospects. Had I known 
that I was to be basely robbed of my patrimony, 


I would never have asked you to unite your 
destiny with mine. My love for you cannot be 
crushed ont of my soul—it is a part of my very 
existence—but it should have gone down to the 
grave unrevealed and unsuspected by any one. 
I hoped to have been able to offer with my heart 
a home and a position in life worthy of your ac- 
ceptance, one in which your birth and education 
so eminently fits you to adorn ; but it is all over 
now—the golden bubble has burst, and I have 
now only a strong arm and a willing heart to 
depend upon.” 

“ And are not these sufficient to ensure suc- 
cess? Cannot an humble home with love like 
ours be a happy one?” asked Annie, smiling, as 
she gazed with eyes full of admiration and ten- 
derness into the face of her lover. 

“Can you relinquish the luxuries to which you 
have been so long accustomed, and walk with me 
the rough pathway in life?” said Harry, with a 
sigh. 

“e Are not our lives,”’ replied Annie, reproach- 
fully, “so interwoven that the fluctuating tide of 
fortune must fail to affect us? O, Harry, you 
little know the depth and strength of a woman’s 
love, if you think that the loss of a few paltry 
thousands can wean her heart from the ma she 
loves ?” 

It seemed as if the very fountains of love and 
tenderness within the soul of Harry had sud- 
denly burst forth; with glistening eyes and an 
overflowing heart, he answered : 

“If my golden charms of happiness have 
vanished like vapor before me, so long as I pos- 
sess the priceless treasure of your love, my dar- 
ling, I am rich; yes, richer than all the mines of 
California could make me without it, were they 
to open and unfold their treasures at my feet. I 
would fain linger longer by my Annie's side; 
but it’s late and duty bids me go.” 

Then with a few more words of endearment, a 
few more assurances of love, and a long, fond 
embrace, Harry turned to the door and sprang 
lightly upon his horse, already saddled and 
bridled, and with a touch of the reins and a part- 
ing wave of the hand to Annie, rode rapidly 
away. 

Business of a two-fuld nature had brought 
Harry Scnider to Harrisburg. His principal and 
paramount object was to obtain legal advice in 
regard to the feasibility of prosecuting a lawsuit, 
by which he hoped to establish his own heredi- 
tary claims, as one of the heirs atlaw. Thenext, 
and not unpleasinz duty he had to perform was 
to visit his affianced bride, Annie Morris, to 
whom he had been betrothed for more than a year. 

It was a full three hours’ ride to the old home- 
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stead, and Harry set off upon a brisk canter in 
the hope of reaching it by eleven o’clock. It 
was a cold, but calm, clear evening. The moon 
shone out in all its brilliancy, and the twinkling 
stars lighted up his lonely way, and as he gazed 
into the far-off distant heavens and contemplated 
upon the infinite power, the majesty and glory of 
the great Creator, his soul was lost in a strange 
bewilderment of wonder and adoration. Then 
he thought of his loved Annie, who, with true 
womanly love and devotion, had poured the balm 
of consolation into his sad, dispirited soul, and 
had yielded to his guidance and keeping all the 
pure, warm affections of her young heart, and of 
his father, whose grave was unwatered by a single 
tear, and of the inexplicable mystery which hung 
over their final settlement of his property. 

A full hour had passed in one profound, con- 
tinual reverie, when the clattering of a horse’s 
hoofs behind him made him turn to see who was 
approaching. But what was it that made all the 
blood recede from his face, his eyes almost start 
from their sockets, the bridle drop from his hand, 
and his feet shake in the stirrups? Harry Seni- 
der was a man of determined bravery. There 
was no deed of daring he dared not attempt, no 
danger, however imminent, he feared to face. 
Had he suddenly encountered a powerful fue, 
wielding the implements of death and destruac- 
tion, he would have shed his life’s blood before 
surrendering ; but to be unexpectedly brought 
in contact with spirits from the unseen world, 
clothed in bodily form, was enough to appall the 
stoatest heart. 

In the rider of the coal black steed, he recog- 
nized his father, clod in his accustomed garb, a 
gray coat, blue homespun pants, heavy leathern 
shoes, and a large, broad-rimmed hat, beneath 
which his thin, silvered locks were plainly visi- 
ble; his face could not be distinctly seen except 
that a deadly pallor overshadowed it, and the 
hand that guided the spirited animal was dexter- 
ous and skilful as ever ; faster and faster he rode, 
and nearer and nearer he came, and a voice 
hoarse and solemn as the tomb called ont : 

“ Harry Senider, Harry Scnider !” 

Terrified and horror-stricken at this unexpected 
apparition, Harry’s first impulse was to touch the 
reins of his horse and fly; then commenced a 
regular John Gilpin race—the ghost of the de- 
parted was pursuing the living—hills, valleys, 
meadows and pastures were swept past as a ball 
is shut out of a cannon. 

Fleeter and fleeter rode Harry ; still the spectre 
relentlessly followed, and always keeping just 
such a distance in his rear; but the courage 
which had momentarily forsook him, soon re- 


turned—his curiosity was excited. If it was in- 
deed the ghost of his dead parent, why run from 
it? If the object of his nocturnal visitor was to 
terrify him, he certainly had attained it; if it 
was his intention to rob or murder him, he could 
have done it with far less trouble to himself, and 
no possible chance at exposure; at any rate, he 
would confront his unwelcome companion, 
whether friend or foe, and with this determina- 
tion he reined in his horse, wheeled suddenly 
around, and with a bold face and resolute bear- 
ing, demanded “ who he was, and why he sought 
him ?” 

The spectre seemed taken by surprise at this 
unexpected movement. 

“Tam Jacob Scnider, your father,” he an- 
swered, in the same hollow tones, as he made a 
halt, and stationed himself at a short distance 
from Harry, beneath the spreading branches of a 
majestic oak, where the pale light of the moon 
could not fall upon his face. “ O, Harry, my 
son Harry, my youngest born, the spirit of your 
dead father is grieved and troubled! It cannot 
rest in the grave so long as there is strife and 
contention about the poor, insignificant heaps of 
gold he has left behind him. Gold, gold, it is 
the root of all evil! It divides the hearts of 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters; it 
drags down the body to the grave and sinks the 
soul in perdition. O, Harry, the soul of your 
father cannot slumber till peace and harmony be 
restored to his family. Let my will be executed 
as it is written; let all quarrellings and _bicker- 
ings cease, otherwise my angry spiritshall harass 
and torment all who refuse to obey my com- 
mands. With these words, an impressive shake 
of the head, and a defiant gesture, the spectre 
touched the reins of his horse, and was soon lost 
from view in the shadows of night. 

Harry sat as if petrified, gazing into the mid- 
night darkness long after the vision had disap- 
peared. His dress, his silvery locks, every look 
and gesture were so exactly like his father’s! 
He remembered the concluding clause of the 
will, could it be that it was indeed genuine and 
legal, and that the distressed spirit of his parent 
was indeed wandering in this terrestrial sphere, 
to haunt and harass, as it had threatened, all who 
refused to obey the mandate of his will? 

It was a late hour that night when Harry 
Scnider arrived within sight of the old home- 
stead, his paternal mansion. A full bright light 
glared from the sitting-room. What did it 
mean? Had anything unusual occurred? The 
family of Scniders were notorious fur keeping 
early hours. “ To go to bed with the chickens” 
had been old Jacob’s motto. Since his death, 
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however, the hour for retiring had been changed, 
but now nine was the latest hour a lamp was 
allowed to burn. 

Anxious and curious to ascertain the cause of 
so uncommon a deviation from the established 
custom, Harry slightly shook the reins of his 
horse, and cantéred briskly up the yard. Hastily 
dismounting, he attempted to open the door, but 
it was locked. He then knocked, and called 
loudly for admission, but all was still and silent 
as if the whole household were wrapped in pro- 
found slumber. At last a window was opened 
cautiously, and noiselessly over his head, and the 
pale, terrified face of Mrs. Scnider appeared. 

“O, Harry,” she faltered out, in low, tremu- 
lous tones, as her eyes fell upon her son, “I am 
so rejoiced to see you! We have been so fright- 
ened—I do believe the house is haunted. We've 
heard rappings, whisperings, the stamping and 
tramping of feet—” 

“It’s the spirits, they are up out of their 
graves, wandering up and down the earth, visit- 
ing the wicked and the ungodly, and warning 
them to be ready for the great and notable day 
of the Lord,”’ interposed old Grandmother Reed, 
who had been a member of the family for some 
time past. 

“Did you see any one?” asked Harry. 

“Yes,” said his mother, in a somewhat calmer 
tone. “I was sitting by the window, darning 
stockings, when suddenly I heard a tramping and 
rapping overhead, and a voice called, ‘ Luok out 
ot the window, Mary Scnider!’ and, Harry, as 
sure as Iam a living, breathing woman, there 
stood the figure of my buried husband, dressed 
in his common gray coat and blne pants, with 
his broad-rimmed hat on, and his white hair 
hanging down beneath it; and he looked pale 
and sad, and mournful, and leaned heavily on his 
brass-headed cane for support. It was no phan- 
tom of the imagination, Harry. If my eyes are 
old they « id not deceive me.” 

“ What did he say ?” inquired Harry, eagerly, 
for the thought crossed his mind that his moth- 
er’s ghostly visitor and his own travelling com- 
panion of the evening were one and the same. 

“* Mary,’ said he, in low, solemn tones, ‘my 
soul is disturbed; my property is sowing the 
seeds of discord and dissension in my family, and 
Ihave assumed once more bodily shape, to visit 
my earthly habitation, and entreat my sons to 
execute my will in the manner it is written. IL 
speak from the spirit world. If peace and good 
will prevail, I shall go back to my last resting 
place and slumber undisturbed till the day of the 
resurrection, otherwise I will torment and harass 
them as long as the breath of life remains.’” 


“ There,” exclaimed Harry, as his mother con- 
cluded, “‘ this is the first clue I have been able to 
obtain to the mystery connected with that will. 
I am convinced by this circumstance that a num- 
ber are deeply intriguing against us; but I’ll sift 
the matter to its very foundations. I’ll ferret 
out the scamps who have had recourse to ghostly 
visitations to accomplish their ends, and they 
shall not go unwhipped by justice.” 

“Where are you going ?” asked his mother, as 
Harry took the lamp and was leaving the room 
at hasty strides. 

“ Up stairs, up to the old oak chest, to see if 
the clothes are gone.” 

It was as he had surmised : the chest had been 
visited and ransacked, every article of wearing 
apparel belunging to old Jacob was gone, coat, 
hat, cane, shoes and pants, all had been taken, 
and the chest was entirely empty. 


That night sleep refused to visit the eyelids of 
Harry Scnider ; they remained as wide open as 
if they had been fastened. His mind was filled 
with all sorts of surmises and conjectures. The 
events of the evening,so far from intimidating him 
into submission to the loss of his lawful rights, 
made him the more determined to vindicate 
them, and to carry the will into court. He re- 
membered perfectly well that in his last interview 
with Dixon before going to Harrisburg, he had 
threatened him pretty strongly, and saw at a 
glance that the wily lawyer was exceedingly 
averse to having a legal investigation made of 
the matter. 

“ Would it not be better,’ said Dixon, in his 
usual bland, silvery voice, “for your brother to 
buy you out? To settle upon you a certain sum 
for the relinquishment of your claims? A law- 
suit would be an expensive affair. It would un- 
questionably go against you, and the cost of the 
suit would be thrown upon you to pay.” 

This conversation he recalled to mind, and 
that Dixon and the ghost were acting in concert, 
there could be no doubt, and that their object 
was to terrify him into submission. 

To defeat this object, and unravel the mystery 
concerning the will, all the energies of his mind 
were bent. Ah, Lawyer Dixon little knew, with 
all his art and cunning, that in arousing the 
slumbering fire of Harry Senider, he had a pow- 
erful foe to cope with, fully, if not more than, his 
equal. A scheme was devised—to produce the 
re-appearance of the ghost was a part of it—the 
rest will be unfolded to our readers. 

In pursaance with the course of action he had 
marked out for himself, another visit was paid to 
Dixon. He protested more strongly than ever 
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his determination to adhere to his purpose of re- 
sorting to the law to establish his rights, declared 
that the will should be proved a forgery, and the 
perpetrators of the foul act be brought to justice. 
In vain Dixon expostulated and sought to dis 
suade him from his purpose. Harry was not to be 
moved. ‘‘ We'll see,” thought he, as he left the 
office, “ if this interview has the desired effect of 
bringing around another ghostly visit.” 

Evening came, and found Harry seated at the 
window of the sitting-room overlooking the 
garden. The light had been purposely extin- 
guished, to render him invisible to all outsiders, 
and a pair of loaded pistols were apon the table 
beside him. He was waiting for the re-appear- 
ance of his nocturnal visitor, and was determined 
to bring matters to a crisis. He had not long to 
wait. At precisely nine the garden gate creaked 
on its hinges and opened slowly, and a figure 
slightly bent forward, clothed in the usual garb 
of a gray coat and blue pants, advanced, and 
stationed itself within a few yards from him. 

“The spirit of Jacob Senider,” began the 
spectre, in the same hollow tones, “is grieved at 
the jarrings and disputes—” 

“Stop,” cried Harry, “‘ we have had enough of 
this lingo. If you are indeed the spirit of my 
buried father, a bullet will do you no harm; if 
you are a living being, come here to delude and 
impose upon us, it will settle our accounts.” 

With these words he discharged one of his 
pistols. The ball whistled harmlessly over the 
head of the apparition as he had intended, but 
the pretended ghost quite forgetful of the char- 
acter in which he was acting, with a terrific 
shriek took to his heels and sprang upon the gar- 
den wall, which he attempted to clear at a 
bound, but unfortunately the stones were loose, 
his footing gave way, and he fell back to the 
ground, bringing down upon him a large, heavy 
stone in his fall. At this sight Harry rushed 
out, and with one stroke of his strong arm re- 
moved the stone from the crushed and bleeding 
limb, and seizing its owner by the collar, dragged 
him without ceremony into the house, and pre- 
sented him to the astonished group. Pulling off 
the broad-rimmed hat from the head, and the 
white wig under it, the features of Dick Howe 
were revealed. 

* Villain !” exclaimed Harry, with one finger 
upon the trigger of the loaded pistol pointed di- 
rectly to his breast, “ confess instantly what you 
are here for, and who your aceomplices are, or 
your life shall pay the forfeit !” 

“Mercy, mercy, in the name of Heaven !” 
shrieked out the poor, terrified wretch, as he 
staggered to release himself from Harry’s iron 
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grasp. “Spare me, I entreat you, and I’ll reveal 
all.” 

“Then tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth, or I’ll shoot you as you deserve,” replied 
Harry, without moving a hair’s breadth the 
muzzle of his pistol. 

And Dick Howe, in low, faltering tores re- 
vealed, without any attempt at concealment, the 
whole story of the will, from beginning to end. 
That Thomas Scnider, to appropriate to himself 
the whole of his father’s property, and by a prom- 
ise of a five thousand dollar reward, in case he 
succeeded, had induced Dixon to join bim ; that 
the will had been written by him, and he had 
penetrated into the dead man’s charuber, and in 
presence of Thomas and the two clerks for wit- 
nesses, had affixed, by holding the dead hand 
within his own, his signature to it. He said that 
he himself had practised to some extent the art 
of ventriloquism, and was able to imitate almost 
any person’s manner and gait, as well as their 
voice ; that Dixon, fearing an exposure in case a 
legal investigation was made of the matter, had 
hired him to steal the clothes, and by means of a 
wig and paint, to personate old Jacob, and ap- 
pear to the family in the way we have seen. 

The next day all the sheriffs in the town were 
out scouring the country for the missing regue ; 
but all to no purpose—Dixon had wisely and 
prudently decamped. As for Thomas, his 
brother not only generously and humanely for- 
gave him, but divided equally with him the in- 
heritance of their father. 


Years have passed, a great change has taken 
place in the old homestead. White paint and 
green blinds have added much to its appearance ; 
a large, handsome piazza adorns its front, and 
bay windows its sides ; a green-honse has been 
erected, where the old shed stood, in which plants, 
rich and rare, many of them of foreign importa- 
tions, bloom perpetually. The grounds, too, 
have been laid ont with unequalled skill and 
taste. Fruit and ornamental trees, and an end- 
less variety of creeping vines and shrabbery have 
been set out, and flowers of every hue and de- 
scription blossom in its spacious gardens. The 
old wall has been removed where Dick Howe 
took his luckless leap, and a thick, heavy hedge 
has arisen in its stead. Earth can present no 
fairer, lovelier spot, no fireside more winsome, 
no home more happy, or hearts more loving and 
devoted, than its inmates, Harry Scnider and his 
charming family. 


» 


SEEK AND FIND. 


Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt, 
Nothing ’s so hard but search will find it out. 
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TWINE A WREATH. 


BY ALFRED WALKER. 

I'd twine a wreath 

Of flowers fair, 
To deck this brow 

So marked by care: 
A wreath of flowers 

From fame’s bright vine, 
And leaves of laurel 

With them twine. 


Their fragrance rich 
Would cheer my heart, 
And bid my grief 
And care depart; 
They fude not like 
The flowers of love, 
But live as bright 
As stars above. 


I seek not flowers 
Of love belew: 
They fade and leave 
Nought, nought but woe; 
But fame will live, 
Will live forever— 


LITTLE LILY. 
A STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


BY AUNT MARY. 


One cold winter day, when the snow-flakes 
were falling like feathers from the sky, a good 
queen sat sewing at a window which had a frame- 
work of black ebony. And as she sewed, and 
looked through the black framework at the 
snow, she pricked her finger with the needle, and 
three drops of blood fell upon the white linen. 
Then thought the queen within herself—“ 0, 
that Ihad a child as white as snow, as red as 
blood, and as black as the ebony framework !” 

Not long after, a little daughter was given to 
her that was as white as snow, as red as blood, 
and had hair as black as ebony, and therefore 
was called “ Little Lily.” 

Soon after, the good queen died; and when a 
year had passed away, the king married another 
lady. She was a beautiful woman, but vain and 
tyrannical, and could not endure that there 
should be any one in the world that should be 
thought to be more beautiful than herself. Now 
she had a wonderful looking-glass, and when she 
went and looked at herself in it, and said : 


“oer eines, that hangs on the wall. 
the land is the fairest of all?” 


the looking-glass answered : 
“ Lady queen, in the land thou art fairest of all.” 


Then was she content, for she knew that the 
looking-glass spoke the truth. 

Now little Lily grew apace, and became every 
day more lovely, and when she was seven years 
old she was as beautiful as day, and more beau- 
tiful than the queen herself. So it was that 
when one day the queen asked her looking-glass 
again : 

it answered : 
Lady queen, 
But Lily's a thousand times fairer than thee!” 

When the queen heard this, she became pale 
with jealousy and anger. From that hour for- 
ward, as often as she looked upon little Lily, 
her heart burned within with hatred towards the 
maiden. Her jealousy and pride increased daily, 
and at last became so great, that she could not 
rest even at night. Then she sent for a servant, 
and said to him : 

“ Take the child out with you into the forest ; 
I cannot bear the sight of her. And when you 
get to the forest, kill her, and bring me back her 
lungs and liver as a token that you have 
done so.” 

The servant did as he was bid, and carried lit- 
tle Lily away to kill her. But when he had 
drawn his dagger, and was going to plunge it 
into the child’s heart, she began to weep, and 
said : 

“QO, good man, spare my life! I will ran 
about in the wild wood, and never come home 
again.” 

Little Lily was so young and so beautiful, that 
the servant had compassion on her, and said : 

“Run away, then, my poor child. The wild 
beasts will soon havg eaten thee up.” 

In his heart, howéver, he was right glad he 
had not killed the child; and as a young fawn 
just then came bounding past, he struck it down, 
took out its langs and liver, and brought them to 
the queen. The cook was ordered to salt and 
dress them, and the wicked woman ate them up, 
and thought she bad eaten little Lily’s lungs and 
liver. 

The poor child was now all alone in the forest, 
and in sach distress, that she trembled all over. 
She looked and looked at the leaves upon the 
trees, and did not know how to help herself. At 
last she began to run over the sharp stones, and 
through the briers and thorns; but thongh the 
wild beasts passed her on her way, yet they did 
her no harm. She ran as long as-her feet could 
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Will fade—0O, never! 
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carry her, and night was about to close in, when 
she saw a little house, and went in to rest her- 
self. Inthe house everything was small—small, 
but pretty and neat, as nobody can tell. In it 
stood a little table spread with white, and seven 
little plates upon it, every plate with its spoon, 
and seven little knives and forks, and seven cups 
besides. Against the walls were seven little 
beds ranged all along, and seven little sheets on 
them, white as snow. Little Lily, being very 
hungry and thirsty, ate out of every plate a little 
cresses and bread, and drank out of every cup a 
drop of wine—for she did not wish to take the 
whole away from one only. After that, because 
she was so tired, she lay down on one of the lit- 
tle beds ; but none of them fitted—one was too 
long, another was too short, but at last the 
seventh was just the size. She laid herself down 
in it, and after saying her prayers, fell fast asleep. 

When it was quite dark, came the masters of 
the house, who were seven dwarfs who dug and 
delved for ore in the mountains. They lighted 
their seven little candles, and by the light they 
saw that somebody had been in the house—for 
nothing was standing in the same order that 
they had left it. The first said—‘ Who has 
been sitting in my chairie?” The second— 
“Who has been eating off my platie?” The 
third—* Who has been taking a bite out of my 
cookie?’ The fourth—‘ Who has been eating 
my cresses*” ‘The fifth—who has been using 
my forkie?”” The sixth— Who has been cut- 
ting with my knifie?’” The seventh—* Who 
has been drinking out of my cuppie?”’ Then 
the first looked round and saw a little hollow in 
his bed, and said— Who has been in my 
beddie?” The others came running and cried— 
“ Somebody has been lying in mine, too!” But 
the seventh, when he looked into his bed, beheld 
litle Lily, who was lying there fast asleep. 
Then he called the others, who came running up’ 
and cried aloud for very wonder, and held up 
their seven little candles to look at litide Lily. 
“O, goodness!” they exclaimed, “what a beau- 
tiful child!” And so great was their delight, 
that they could not think of waking her up, but 
let her sleep on in the little bed. And the 
seventh dwarf, hove about, slept with his com- 
panions, and so passed the night. 

When it was morning, little Lily awoke, and 
when she saw the seven little men, she was 
greatly afraid. But they were kind and gentle 
to her, and asked—“ What is your name ?” 

“ My name is litile Lily,” she answered. 

“ How did you come into our house ?” asked 
the little men once more. 

Then the child told how her stepmother had 
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tried to put her to death, but that the servant 
had spared her life, and after that, she had run the 
whole day, till at last she had come to their little 
cottage. 

“If you will mapage our house for us,” said 
the dwarfs, “cook, make the beds, sew and 
stitch, and keep everything clean and tidy, you 
may stay with us, and you shall never want for 
anything.” 

Little Lily promised, and remained with them. 
She kept their house in the best order. Every 
morning they went to the mountains in search of 
ore; in the evening they came back, and their 
meal must be ready for them. All the day 
through the maiden was alone, but the good 
little dwarfs warned her, and said : 

“Take care of your stepmother, who will 
soon learn that you are here. Therefore, let 
nobody in.” 

Now the queen, who thought she had eaten 
little Lily’s lungs and liver, never dreamed but 
that she was the first and fairest lady in the 
world. So she stood before her glass, and said : 


* Glass, glass, that hangs on the 
Who in the land is fairest of all?” 


But the glass answered : 


** Lady queen, thou art fair as may be; 
But little Lily who lives in the glen, 
Over the hills, with the seven wee men, 
Is a thousand times fairer still than thee.’’ 

Then she was afraid, for she knew that the 
glass never spoke untruth. She also saw that 
her servant had deceived her, for that little Lily 
was still alive. So she hated poor little Lily 
so much the more, and set about devising some 
fresh plan for her destruction ; for as long as she 
was not, for certain, the fairest in the land, she 
could not rest. She colored her face, put on the 
dress of an old pedler-woman, and made herself 
so that no one could have known her. 

In this disguise, she went across the seven 
mountains to the cottage of the seven dwarfs, 
knocked at their door, and cried : 

“Fine wares to sell, cheap and good—fine 
wares to sell !” 

Little Lily peeped out of the window, and 
said ; 

“Good day, my good woman! What have 
you got to sell?” 

“Good wares, pretty wares,” said she; 
*‘snoods of all colors, my pretty maid.” 

With that, she took out one that was made of 
parti-colored silk. 

“I may let the honest woman in,” thought 
little Lily, and thereupon undid the bolt, and 
bought the pretty snood. 

“Child,” said the old woman, “how pretty 
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you look! Come, I’ll put it on very nicely for 

Little Lily had no suspicion ; so she stood up 
and let her fasten on the snood. But the old 
woman threw it hastily over her neck, and 
pulled—and pulled so hard, that at last little 
Lily lost her breath and sank down as if she 
were dead. 

“Take that, for being the fairest!” said the 
old lady, as she hurried away. 

Not long after, at eventide, the seven dwarts 
came home, and great was their dismay to find 
their dear little Lily lying on the ground as if 
she was dead.+ They lifted her up and cut the 
snood asunder, upon which she began once more 
to breathe, and by little and little came back to 
life. When the dwarfs heard what had happened, 
they said : 

“The old pedler-woman was certainly the 
queen—take care not to let anybody in when we 
are not with thee!” 

Now the wicked woman, when she got home, 
went to her glass and asked : 


** Glass, glass, that hangs on the wall 
Who in the land is fairest of all?” ’ 


Then the glass answered : 


“ Lady queen, thou art fair as may be; 


But little Lily who lives in the glen, 
Over the hills, with the seven wee men, 
Is a thousand times fairer still than thee.” 


When the wieked queen heard this, all the 
blood ran to her heart, she was so dismayed ; for 
she knew well that little Lily was alive again. 

“ But now,” she said, “I will fall upon a 
plan to destroy her without fail.” And with the 
witch’s arts, she made a poisoned comb. 

Then she dressed herself in the disguise of an 
old woman, and away she went over the seven 
mountains to the house of the seven dwarfs, 
knocked at their door, and cried : 

“ Fine wares to sell—cheap and good!” 

Little Lily looked out, and said : 

“Pass on your way, good woman; I dare not 
let anybody in.” 

“ Nobody can blame you for looking, at least,” 
said the old woman, as she drew out the poisoned 
comb and held it up. 

The simple child was so taken with it, that she 
let herself be befooled, and opened the door. 
When she had looked at the comb and fingered 
it every way, the old woman said: 

“ Now I will put in the comb nicely for you !” 

Poor, innocent little Lily gave the old woman 
leave ; but scarcely had it been fixed in her hair, 
when the poison began to work, and she fell 
senseless on the ground. 

“Thou paragon of beauty, now is thy fate 


sealed !”’ said the wicked woman, and went away. 

By good luck, it was not far from evening 
when the seven dwarfs came home. When they 
beheld little Lily lying on the ground as if she 
was dead, they at once suspected her wicked 
step-mother. They therefore made a search, and 
found the poisoned comb; and when they had 
drawn it out, little Lily came to herself again, 
and told them what had passed. Then they 
entreated her once more to be on her guard, and 
not to open the door to any one. 

As soon as she got home, the queen stationed 
herself before the glass, and said : 

Then it answered as before. 

When she heard the glass speak this way, she 
trembled and shook with rage. 

“ Lily shall die,” she exclaimed, “ though it 
costs me my own life!” 

With this, she went into a secret chamber and 
there made an apple that looked beautiful on the 
outside—white it was, with rosy cheeks—so that 
whoever gazed on it, longed for it; but inside 
one half of it was so poisoned, that whoever took 
the smallest piece into his mouth, was sure to die. 

When the apple was ready, she painted her 
face, disguised herself as a peasant woman, and 
so away she went to the cottage of the seven 
dwarfs. She knocked, and little Lily looked out 
of the window and said: 

“TI dare not let anybody in; the seven dwarfs 
have forbidden me.” 

“Very well,” answered the peasant woman ; 
“T only want to get quit of my apples. ‘There 
is one as a present for you.” 

“No,” said little Lily, “I dare not take any- 
thing.” 

“0, I suppose you think it poisonous !” said 
the old woman. “Look you! I will cut the 
apple in two. Do you eat the red cheek, and I 
will eat the white.” And as she said this, she 
held out the poisoned half of the apple. 

Little Lily felt a great longing for the beauti- 
ful apple ; and when she saw the peasant woman 
eat a piece of it, she could resist no longer, but 
took the poisoned half. Scarcely had she taken 
a bite of it, when she fell down dead. Theo 
queen laughed, and said, triamphantly : 

“White as snow—red as blood—black as 
ebony! this time the dwarfs cannot waken you 
again.” 

And when she inquired as before of the glass 
at home, it answered at last : 


“ Lady queen, in the land thou art fairest of all.”” 
Then she was satisfied. 
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- ‘The seven little men came home at night, as 
usual, and found their dear little Lily lying dead 
on the ground. Their grief was excessive. 
They placed her on a bier, and they all seven sat 
around it, mourning for three whole days. After 
that, they would have buried her, but that she 
still looked fresh as a living creature, and still 
retained her beautiful red cheeks. 

“ We cennot bury this still lovely creature in 
the black earth,” they said. And so, by their 
art, they made a transparent coffin of glass, 
where you might see in from every side. 

In this coffin they laid little Lily, and upon it 
wrote her name in golden letters, and that she 
was a king’s daughter. Then they set the coffin 
out upon a mountain, and one of them always 
sat beside it and kept watch. And the birds 
came, too, and mourned for little Lily—first an 
owl, then a raven, and last of all,a dove. Little 
Lily lay a long time in the coffin, and did not 
change, but looked as though she were asleep— 
for she was still as white as snow, as red as 
blood, and hair as black as ebony. 

Now it fell out that a king’s son went to hunt 
in the forest, and came to the house of the seven 
dwarfs to pass the night there. He saw the 
coffin upon the mountain, and the beautiful child 
inside. Then he said to the seven little men : 

“Let me have the coffin; I will give you 
whatever you desire for it.” 

Bat the little men answered : 

“ We would not part with it for all the gold in 
the world.” 

Then he said: “Do give it me, for I cannot 
live without seeing little Lily—I will honor and 
esteem it as the thing nearest to my heart.” 

Hearing him speak thus, the good dwarfs took 
compassion on him and gave him the coffin, and 
the king’s son ordered his attendants to bear it 
away ontheir shoulders. It so happened that 
they stumbled over a bush ; and with the shock, 
the piece of the poisoned apple which litde Lily 
had bitten fell out of her mouth, and she came 
to life again. Then she raised herself up and 
said—“ Kind heavens! where am I?” 

“Thou art with me!” cried the king’s son, 
full of joy ; and he told her what had happened. 
“Come with me to my father’s castle, and thou 
shalt be my bride.” 

Little Lily consented, and their marriage was 
celebrated with great solemnity and splendor. 

Now little Lily’s step-mother was invited along 
with the rest to the feast, and when she had 
decked herself in her finest attire, she said to her 
glass : 


“ Glass, glass, that 


on the wall, 
Who in the land is 


of all?” 
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Then the glass answered : 


* Lady queen, thou art fair as fair may be, 
thousand times faire than 


At this, her rage was terrible. When she en- 
tered the castle and saw little Lily, she stood 
stock still with terror and dismay. Meanwhilea 
pair of iron slippers, heated in a fierce fire, were 
brought in ; and in these fiery red shoes, the queen 
was made to dance. Nor was she permitted to 
stop, until she had danced herself to death. 


BRAZILIAN DIAMONDS. 

Itis the opinion of those persons best acquainted 
with the district, that when the diamond mine at 
Chapada was first discovered, in 1845, there 
were found 4000 to 5000 carats of diamonds a 
month, and several persons agree at estimating 
the quantity during the year 1846 at 10,000 to 
12,000 carats per month. The produce then be- 

n to diminish considerably, and last year much 
ewer were found. It is difficult to say whether 
this diminution absolutely occurred through a 
failure in the production, or whether the great 
losses that numbers of the speculators encountered 
occasioned many people to abandon the search 
after these precious gems, the value of diamonds 
having fallen considerably in the European mar- 
ket.—Brazil: Stray Notes from Buhia. 

MAPLE SUGAR. 
The Aroostook Herald says, Madawaska is the 
reat sugar producing district of Maine. The 
rench people there make a business of making 
maple sugar during the sugar season, and it is 
brought here for sale in large quantities. Last 
Tuesday our —— Hines, over the way, 
bought thirty-five hundred pounds of this native 
production. One man bought twenty-four hun- 
dred pounds. These people mould it into queer 
and fantastic shapes. Wesaw one cake moulded 
into the form of a house, while some of the or- 
naments are artistic in the extreme. The man- 
ufacture of this article is rapidly increasing every 
year. 


AN ALLEGORY. 

A humming-bird met a butterfly, and being 
pleased with the beauty of its person, and the 

lory of its wings, made an offer of perpetual 
friendship. “ I cannot think of it,” was the re- 
ply, “as you once spurned me, and called me a 
crawling dolt!” “ Impossible!’ exclaimed the 
humming-bird. “I always entertained the high- 
est respect for such beautiful creatures as you.” 
“Perhaps you do now,” said the other, “ but 
when vou insulted me I was a caterpillar. So let 
me give you a bit of advice. Never insult the 
humble, as they may become your superiors.” 


FLOWERS. 


With fairest flowers, 
While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I°ll sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose; nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweetened not thy breath ; 
Yea, ard turred moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse.—SHaKsPeare. 
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} 
LA REVERIE. 


BY 


The firelight danceth o’er the wall 
With playful, changing gleam ; 

And bygone years come floating back, 
A balf-forzotten dream. 


Dim, shadowy forms go flitting by 
In noiseless, rapid flight; 


While through the past sad memory sheds 


Her mellow, chastened light. 


Amid the gloom dark starry eyes 
The light of love impart; 

Again thrills back the music 
To my crushed and broken heart. 


Within my soul there rings a voice, 
A rich and melting tone: 

A lingering echo, that awoke 
To these fond words ‘‘ mine own!”’ 


Again a flushed and happy face, 
Lit with love's magic glow, 

Is bending o'er me, bringing back 
The joyous “long ago.”” 


Racircling arms with warm caress 
Are gently round me thrown; 

I wake once more to life and hope— 
Iam not now alone! 


But hush, 0 heart! a spectre dark 
Goes hurrying by thee now: 

O God, Death !—his shadow falls 
Upon that noble brow. 


It paleth, fading suddenly ; 
Before that icy chill 

The soul’s rich melody grows faint, 
The warm heart’s throbbings still. 


The tolling bell rings out a knell 
That echoes in my brain; 

Before me glide with muffled sound 
A mournful, funeral train. 


The lonely hours, the wild despair, 
The deep but * stified moan,” 

Come back and whisper mockingly, 
For aye thou art alone. 


Alone! I have a God, and know 
My prayers are not in vain; 

For in yon heaven with joy ‘tis given 
To join love's broken chain. 


But now oblivion’s veil sweeps down, 
In darkling folds o'er all; 

The dim past fades amid Its shades, 
As the firelight on the wall. 


And as the last ray flickering dies, 
My visions ail depart; 

And naught di-turbs the silence, 
Save the beating of my heart. 


UNCLE JOE’S OLD CLOAK. 


BY LUCY F. WINSLOW 


“ Way, Jemima, how tired you do look !” 

“ Well, marm, it’s enough to tire a body te 
death to work a week at Miss Brown’s with that 
onruly pack of young ones.” 

“Don’t it beat all natur that a woman will 
bring up a family so?” 

“T tiever see sich actions in all my born 
days. While I was there they got a fightin’, and 
Thomas Jefferson knocked Napoleon Bonaparte 
agin the corner of that old-fashioned chist of 
drawers her grandmother left her, and raised an 
awful black and blue spot on his for’ard; if it 
had hit him on the temple, he’d never known 
what hurt him. Then Fisher Ames pinched 
Baron Steuben’s ear with the fire-tongs, and if 
he didn’t holler lll miss my guess. Well, one 
arternoon Miss Brown went and changed her 
gownd, for a wonder (I should think Mr. Brown 
would git tired of seein’ that dirty gownd every 
day of his life), and she washed Amanda Melvi- 
na Fitzallan’s face and hands and put on a clean 
tire. Amanda Melvina come in and sot down as 
still as could be (that child would be sumthin’ if 
she only had anybody to show her how), and 
Miss Brown had got a talkin’, and I jest begun 
to take a little comfort, when Thaddeus Con- 
stantine Sobieski come tearin’ in, and wanted 
Amanda Melvina Fitzallan to come .and help 
him make mud pies. She told him she didn’t 
want to, ‘cause she had a clean tire on. ‘You 
needn’t be so stuck up,’ says he, ‘ and think you’re 
a lady, cause you haint.? And he grabbed a 
double handful of ashes (Miss Brown always has 
a peck in each corner) and throwed ’em all over 
her tire and gownd! If my fingers didn’t itch to 
git hold of that youngster !” 

“ Well, I allays said so, and I say so still— 
folks needn’t have sich actin’ young ones. When 
mine did anything I told ’em not to, I jest laid 
the birch about their legs till they danced Menuno, 
I tell ye! Butlaw! Miss Brown haint got no 
force; she means well, but what is the use of 
meanin’ well, if you don’t do somethin’ ?” 

“ That is jest my mind. For my part, I had 
rather see a woman like brother Simon’s wife, 
bring something to pass, if she does scold, than 
one of your easy, shiftless sort, that are allays 
good-natured ’cause they haint got life enough to 
git mad.” 

Jemima Hill was one of those spinsters not in- 
frequent in New England, who without any great 
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fault, and with an abandance of good qualities, 


had failed of awakening the grand passion in the | 


hearts of the stronger sex. In a word, Jemima 
was not magnetic. No smarter hand at a quilt- 
ing-bee, or an apple-paring, no better dairy- 
woman could be found in all the country round, 
than Deacon Hill’s darter Jemima. Neat as wax- 
work their roomy, unpainted kitchen was with 
frequent scourings. Neither was Jemima a 
scold (though she sometimes spoke with energy, 
just as you and I do, dear reader, when we are 
provoked), and unlike the frequently-drawn type 
of that much-maligned class designated “old 
maids,” she was no busybody. As she went 
from house to house in the capacity of tailoress, 
when asked if she knew aught of the truth of 
certain reports, her curt reply was, “She had as 
much as she could do to ’tend to her own busi- 
ness, without meddling with other folkses.” But 
when sickness or death came among her acquain- 
tance, her services were promptly tendered and 
gratefully accepted. Her mother,“‘Aunt Dorkiss,” 
had been a famous “ doctress woman,” and when 
infirmity rendered it difficult for her to leave her 
home, her mantle fell on “ Darter Jemima.” 

But tailoring was her forte. In this field, her 
genius shone pre-eminent. What a ripping and 
piecing and turning and sponging followed her 
adventin any family. Old garments saw the 
light of day which had hung in dark presses for 
many a year, from the many-caped cloak for 
men, to the cloth habit mother spun and wove 
for herself, aud which had been “taken for 
broadcloth.” Men past their prime, who were 
subsiding into grave, elderly citizens, arrayed 
themselves in garments whose style could date 
back twenty years. It showed them to be men 
of steadfast mind, above the fopperies and fool- 
eries of the present day; for then, as now, old 
people mourned over the degeneracy of the aye, 
and sighed for a return of the good old times. 
Let us look back one hundred years, and see if 
simplicity was the order of the day. 

I tind by referring to the journal of the first 
pastor of Portland, Maine, a description of the 
dress of one of the beaux who went a courting 
in 1750. He wore a full-bottomed wig and 
cocked hat, scarlet coat and small clothes, white 
waistcoat and stockings, shoes with silver buck- 
les, and two watches, one on each.side ! 

Saying that young folks didn’t like to dress 
like old folks,and for her part she thought it 
was best fur every one to have their clothes cut 
as they wanted them, she unrolled, to the great 
gratification of the Beau Bruinmels of the re- 
gion, a pattern of the pantaloons worn by broth- 
er Simon’s wife’s brother, who tended store in 


Portland. With such high authority, the youth. 
ful swain went to see his sweetheart on the next 
Sunday evening, with the gratifying conscious. 
ness that “ his close sot as well as Jim Miller’s, 
and his was cut by the Saco tailor, and a nation 
sight easier.” 

Though Jemima never professed to love chil- 
dren, she was exceedingly popular with little 
boys. All the little boys on her circuit rejoiced 
in the possession of two pockets, one on each 
side just like father’s, and she insisted on a liberal 
allowance of bright buttons, which were disposed 
in shining rows on the jacket, to the unbounded 
admiration of the wearer. Jemima seldom 
spoke of herself, but one of her exploits she nar- 
rated occasionally to her intimate friends. 

“ One fall, when I went to Miss Giles to work, I 
knowed I should have to git along most anyhow. 
Their rye had rusted, and Mr. Giles reckoned 
considerable on his rye, and he was taken sick in 
haying time, and to crown all, one of their best 
cows died the fust of the fall, so I was purty sure 
they’d have a hard time to make both ends meet, 
’specially as Mr. Giles hadn’t got his farm paid 
for. I allays liked Miss Giles. She’s a real 
good woman, tries to help her husband along all 
she can, and bring up her children to behave 
themselves, so I made up my mind to be as 
scrimpin’ of my trimmin’s, and git along jest as 
cheap as I could. 

“I thought if Miss Giles offered to pay me 
when I come away, I’d jest tell her that I'd no 
occasion for the money, and would ruther ’twould 
be in Mr. Giles’s hands for a year to come than 
not. You see it would not have done to offered 
to give it to her, she’d taken anaffront. My bill 
wasn’t no great, ‘tis true, but in a family every 
cent counts. 

“ Arter I'd altered Mr. Giles’s old coat into a 
monkey jacket (for it was so worn out it couldn’t 
be made over any other way) and making him a 
waistcoat out of new cloth, Miss Giles says to 
me, ‘I expect you'll be purty much discouraged 
when I show you what I’ve got to make the boys’ 
close out of.’ And sure enough, I was discour- 
aged when she brought along that old blue 
broadcloth cloak with three capes, that her Uncle 
Joe used to wear afore he went to Massachusetts 
to live with son Moses. Miss Giles said : 

“ Arter Aunt Sebee died, Moses wanted his 
father t6 come and live with him, but Uncle Joe 
stayed with us, "cause he hated to leave the 
place. At last Moses come down from Massa- 
chusetts for him. You see Moses was a shoe- 
maker in Lynn, and as he’d got to be a little fore- 
handed he felt kinder sot up, and so he says, 
‘ Father,’ says he, ‘ you must fix up a little, you 
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must not wear that old cloak to Lynn, you 
know.’ 

“* Moses,’ said the old man, ‘I’ve taken a 
great deal of comfort in that old cloak, more’n 
ever I shall take on this airth agin.’ And he 
fetched a deep sigh. 

«QO, father,’ says Moses, ‘when we get you 
up to Lynn, we'll cheer you up. There’s lots of 
things for you to see, and that’ll take up your at- 
tention, and then you'll feel better than you do 
here.’ 

Uncle Joe said nothing, but I knowed he’d 
hanker arter the old place, it’s nateral for old 
folks. So when Moses went to Portiand the 
next day, he bought his father a new hat and the 
cloth for a new greatcoat. He tried to get his 
father to have a stylish pair of boots, but Uncle 
Joe says: 

“ «Moses, I’ve worn this kind of boots ever 
sence I left off wearin’ buskins, and I can’t 
change my boots for nobody. Taint a great 
while I shall want any.’ 

“ Moses didn’t say nothin’ more, ’cause that 
made him feel kinder bad, but off he starts down 
to your house, to git you tocome and make the 
coat, cause he knowed you could suit his father 
better’n anybody. 

“The mornin’ Uncle Joe and Moses started 
for Lynn, Sarah Ann says, ‘ Uncle Joe,’ says she, 
‘how smart you look! What a nice greatcoat 
you’ve got,’ 

“*Yes, child, yes,’ says Uncle Joe,says he, ‘ ‘tis 
a good coat—a nice coat, and I’m much obliged 
to Moses for it, but ’taint the old feelin’, child, 
*taint the old feelin’.’ 

“Poor Uncle Joe! I pitied him, ’cause I 
knowed he was thinkin’ how he used to wear that 
old cloak when Aunt Sebee was ’live, and how 
many times she’d helped him on and off with it.” 

“ Well, Miss Giles wanted me to make a jacket 
and trowsers for Zeky and Sammy out of that 
old clouk of Uncle Joe’s. ’Twould have been 
an vasy matter enough for boys a good deal big- 
ger than they was, if the cloak was good for any- 
thing ; but, law me, seems though nigh ’pon half 
of it was worn threadbare, and there was spots 
en some parts ; so, take it long and large, it did 
look despert. 

“Thinks I to myself, ‘Now, Jemima Hill, 
you've got agin a stamp, if you never did afore.’ 
I was jest agoin’ to say 1’d give up beat this time, 
when I happened to look at Zeky and Sammy, 
who stood right at my elbow, looking up into 
my face as though life and death depended upon 


my answer, and I couldn’t find it in my heart to | 


say ‘it can’t be done,’ for I knowed they’d be 
dreadful disappinted. Thinks I to myself, ‘Je- 
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mima Hill, you’ve got jackets and trowsers out 
of ’mazin’ small patterns in your day, and if you 
ever sot your wits to work, you’d better do it 
now.’ So, says I to their mother: 

“* Miss Giles,’ says I, ‘ it’ll be a hard rub, but 
I shan’t give it up, till I’ve brushed and sponged 
and pressed it all out.’ 

“*] should have had it all ripped apart,’ says 
Miss Giles, ‘ but I didn’t know as you could do 
anything with it, and it’s handy now, just as it is, 
to wrap round the children mornin’s, when they 
ride to school on the ox-sled.’ 

“ So-Miss Giles and Sarah Ann clapped right 
down, and ripped it apart in less than no time. 
Then, arter I’d brushed it well, I went to work 
to take out the spots. I had a bottle of stuff 
July Mills sent me from Boston, that was the , 
capsheafe of anything I ever see for takin’ out 
spots. July Mills and her father and mother 
live in Boston now, but they used to live in Port- 
land. The father was a ship-builder, and many 
and many’s the load of ship-timber my father’s 
hauled him years ago. Well, Mr. Mills allays 
sot a great store by father, and father sot a great 
store by Mr. Mills. Well, arter they’d lived in 
Boston awhile, July got kinder run down, and the 
doctor told her the best thing she could do, was 
to go back into the country and breathe the 
mountain air. So Mr. Mills he writ to father to 
know if we’d board July a couple of months. 
When father got the letter he told me to set right 
down and write back that his daughter could 
come and welcome. As for board, he shouldn’t 
take a cent, for he’d considered him in a good 
many trades, and if he should board his darter 
all summer, he wouldn’t be beholdea to him. 

“ When July come, her father fetched her down 
to Portland in his hoss and shay. Folks that’s 
travellin’ ginerally go from Boston to Portland 
in three days, but July was kinder ailin’ and her 
father was dreadful tender of her, and so they 
was four days comin’ down. They stayed at 
Mr. Mills’s wife’s sister’s while Mr. Mills was 
seein’ to his business, and then he put her on 
board the Limminton stage, and charged the 
driver when he got over to Limminton Corner to 
speak to the landlord of the tavern to carry 
her over to Deacon Hill’s. Her father warn’t 
none consarned but what she’d git over there 
fast enough if they only knowed where she 
wanted to go, for he knowed the people all over 
town would do nigh upon anything to oblige 
father, ’cause he was one of the old standards 
and was out in the Revolution. Sure enough, 


the landlord took his own hoss and wagon, and 
brought her over himself; and he was ’mazin’ 
taken with her, ’cause she told him all about 
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Bunker Hill and Dorchester Heights, and she’d 
been out with her father to Lexington, and 
stood on the very ground where the Revolu- 
tion begun. The landlord had never been to 
Boston, but father had seen them places, for 
besides bein’ out in the Revolution, he’d been 
Representative to Gineral Court when we were 
under Massachusetts. 

“T’ve seen father laugh and shake his sides 
many a time about the story old Mr. Winckly 
told when father come home from Gineral Court 
one time. Father’s been deacon a good many 
years, but he never could help laughing "bout 
that story. One time when father come home 
from Gineral Court, he was tellin’ down in Mr. 
Mosely’s store, that while he was in Boston a the- 


. atre was burnt, and he saw a man that saw the ash- 


es. Father and all the old folks call it theatre, but 
the young folks now-a-days call it theatre. Well, 
old Mr. Winckly heard father tellin’ that while he 
was in Boston the theatre was burnt, and he saw 
aman that saw the ashes, and off he starts to 
tell the news. He never more than half under- 
stood what you told him. He hadn’t got fairly 
away from the store, when he met two men in a 
hoss and wagon. He couldn’t wait till he got to 
a house to tell the news, so he hailed them : 

“ «Did ye hear the news ?” 

No—what is it?” 

“« Hill says that while he was in Boston the 
Creator was burnt, and he saw the ashes !’ 

“ Well, they was curis kind of folks them 
Wincklys, all of em. They had no fuculty, the 
town allays had to help ’em through the winter. 
But arter old ’Lijah and Zachariah and Jeddia 
and Paul Winckly experienced religion, ’twas 
surprisin’ what a gift they had in prayer. Why, 
old ’Lijah Winckly could pray equal to old Par- 
son Miltimore, down in Scarboro, and he was a 
powerful man in prayer, and college larnt, too. 
It did beat all natur, what a gift they had for 
prayin’ and singin’, and no sense for anything 
else. 

“ Well, July stayed till the first week in Sep- 
tember, and she did pick up her crumbs ’mazin’- 
ly. She drinked new milk, and stayed out of 
doors most of the time when the weather was 
fair. When she went home, she went from Port- 
land to Boston in the stage, and when the stage 
stopped at her father’s door, he hardly knowed 
her she’d fatted up so, and her cheeks were jest 
as red as pincys. 

* Well, about Thanksgivin’ time down come 
a box from Boston, and there was a dress in it 
for marm and me, and a waistcoat pattern for 
father, and some thread and silk and buttons for 
boys’ jackets, and this little bottle I’m tellin’ on. 


July writ a letter and put it in the box. She 
said she’d heard me tell that sometimes I felt 
worried nigh about to death, for fear the pesky 
young ones would git my work all greased up 
afore I could git it done. And that’s how I come 
to have this bottle. But land of the living, I 


shall never get through tellin’ you about them 


jackets and trowsers of Miss Giles’s. Well, I 
must say, that I don’t believe there is a woman 
in the State of Maine ever farbished up a piece 
of cloth as I did that. Why, it looked nigh up- 
on as well as new. One thing was, it was real, 
jinooine broadcloth in the day of it, and real 
broadcloth will wear like iron and hold the color 
’mazin’ly. Well, arter I’d got the pieces all 
pressed out to my mind, I lays ’em up on the 
back of that great easy-chair that’s covered with 
that great flowering chintz that was her grand- 
mother’s gownd when she was a gal, and then I 
calls Miss Giles and Sarah Ann and the boys in 
to look at it. When Miss Giles laid her eyes on 
it, she lifts up her hands and says : 

“*You don’t mean to say that’s the cloth 
of Uncle Joe's old cloak ?” 

“Yes, Miss Giles,’ said I, ‘I mean to say 
that very thing’ 

“* Well,’ says she, ‘‘ Praise to the face is open 
disgrace,” but I don’t believe there’s another wo- 
man in Maine or Massachusetts that could have 
made that cloth shine so.’ 

“*O, marm,’ says Zeky, ‘that looks as purty 
as cousin Eddy’s jacket.’ Cousin Eddy is Mr. 
Giles’s brother’s Robert's son. 

“ Robert keeps store over to Limminton Cor- 
ner, and as he’s a good lookout, he’s got to be 
purty forehanded. His wife's a dressy sort of 
a body, but a better-hearted woman never walked 
this airth. Two or three weeks before Thanks- 
giving she says to her husband : 

“* Robert,’ says she, ‘I’ve been thinkin’ about 
our boys havin’ a party, and invitin’ all the boys 
and gals at Limminton Corner, and I thought 
I'd send over and ask your brother James’s boys 
to come over to Thanksgivin’ and spend a week. 
I thought. if you was willin’, our hired man 
could take our sleigh with two seats right away 
after breakfast, Thanksgivin’ mornin’, and go 
over to James with our boys, and bring Zeky 
and Sammy over to dinner. I know the boys 
will enjoy the ride, ’specially James’s, as he don’t 
keep a horse, they don’t git a ride very often.’ 

“ Robert didn’t say nothin’ for a minute or two, 
and she looked up in his face and says, ‘I thought 
you would be pleased with my plan, Robert.’ 

“*T am ; but I was thinking there wasn’t many 
women that took so much pains to keep their 
house lookin’ nice as you do, that would be will- 
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in’ to ask two little boys to come and stay a week, 

when they had three boys of their own. But,’ 

says he, (and his voice trembled a little) ‘ your 

heart was always as kind, as your face was 
tty.’ 

e Robert Giles is proud of his wife, and well 
he may be, for she is jest as purty as a pink. 
Afore she was married, she was the handsomest 
gal that went into Limminton meetin-’us. Deb- 
by Grant was there makin’ her a gownd, and 
she heard the whole of it and told me. She 
thinks the hull world of Robert Giles’s wife. 

“ But sakes alive! I haint come to the upshot 
of them jackets and trowsers yet. I do declare 
I shall begin to think I am as bad as old Granny 
Barker. She'll begin to tell a story, and then 
she’ll branch off upon another, and then another, 
and afore she gits through she’ll tell half a dozen 
different stories, but she never finishes up the fust 
one. Now this time I’m determined to go right 
straight through Says Miss Giles to me: 

“«Can you git ’em out? 

“* Miss Giles,’ says I, ‘I guess I can.’ 

“You'd orter seen how tickled them boys was. 
Zeky hurrawed as loud as he could, and Sammy 
down on the floor and rolled over and over and 
kicked up his heels, then they scampered out of 
doors like crazy creatures, and pitched head fore- 
most into a snowdrift and turned end over end 
half a dozen times. Well, at it I went, and if I 
didn’t make every inch of that cloth count, I'll 
miss my guess. All that I cut to waste you 
might have put in the corner of your eye. And 
then I piecened and piecened, and arter I'd 
pressed ’em, you couldn’t have told there was a 
seam there, unless you held the garment right up 
close to your eyes. When I got ’em purty nigh 
done, Miss Giles told the boys when she was 
puttin’ ’em to bed, that afore they went to bed 
agin their new clothes would be done, and they 
went up stairs singin’,‘Our new jackets and 
trowsers will be done to-morrow,’ jest as happy 
as clams. Arter she’d come down, I says to 
Miss Giles : 

“The room is warm and still, and I’ll jest set 
up till I finish the clothes. I want to go home 
and bake for marm and scour up the floor afore 
I go over to Captain Harris’s, and I expect ’em 
arter me day arter to-morrow mornin’.’ So long 
in the evenin’ I says to Miss Giles, ‘what kind 
of buttons have you got to trim them jackets 
with?” Well, she showed me what she had, and 
though they’d do, if a body couldn’t do no bet- 
ter, they wa’n’t what I wanted. So, says I to 
Miss Giles, ‘Father is gittin’ old, and I feel 
worried about his goin’ to mill this winter, it’s 
so fur and cold. Now, if Mr. Giles will call and 
22 


take his grist on his ox-sled when he goes to mill, 
T’ll take some buttons July Mills sent me from 
Boston, and put a double row in front, end one 
row over the shoulder and down on each side of 
the back, and that’ll put on the finishing touch, 
I guess.’ 

“* Well,’ says Miss Giles, ‘ you know my hus- 
band would be glad to obleege your father, but 
I know your father’s kinder independent feelin’, 
and likes to pay for any little job, so I’ll take 
up with your offer, and thank ye kindly.’ 

“Well, when I got them jackets trimmed, I 
must say them buttons took the shine off of any- 
thing I ever seed afore. ‘Phey was shaped like 
little balls, holler inside, and all finified off on 
the outside. The clock struck twelve afore I 
laid my head on my pillow that night, but I didn’t 
vally my pains a bit. Arter I made my bed the 
next mornin’, I laid them jackets and trowsers 
on the side of the bed, so they’d show to the best 
advantage. When breakfast was over, says I to 
Miss Giles, ‘1 want you to step into the foreroom 
a minute.’ 

Well, Sarah Ann followed her, and Mr. Giles, 
he knowed what was in the wind, he come too. 
When they'd fairly got out of the room, I says 
to the little boys, ‘You can come into the fore- 
room, if you want to.” When we got in, Mr. 
Giles stood before the fire with his hands behind 
him, and Miss Giles and Sarah Ann stood right 
in front of the bed makin’ believe talk. The 
boys looked all round, and then Miss Giles and 
Sarah Ann stepped a one side, and ’twant a sec- 
ond afore Zeky spied ’em out, and if he didn’t 
run to the side of the bed, singin’ out, ‘ Look, 
Sammy, only look here!’ 

“*Just like a trainer’s ! says Sammy—‘just 
like a trainer’s! Hurraw! hurraw!’ And he 
hopped right up and down. 

“ Then they looked at them jackets, and looked 
at ’em, and turned ’em over and put their hands 
in their pockets, and I didn’t know as they’d 
ever be willin’ to take their eyes off of ’em. I 
don’t know but Miss Giles and Mr. Giles and 
Sarah Ann was most as much pleased as the 
boys. Mr. Giles is a still sort of man, never 
says much, but when he went out of the room, he 
says, ‘I wouldn’t have believed mortal woman 
could have got two such handsome suits out of 
that old cloak of Uncle Joe’s.’” 


LIFE. 


See how, beneath the moonbeam's smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 

And foams and sparkles for awhile, 
And, murmuring, then subsides to rest. 

Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on time’s eventful sea ; 

And having swelled a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity.—Anow. 
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TO A LOVED ONE. 


BY WILLIAM WAIT. 


The silvery moon’s faust wending 
Toward her western home, 

And the gem-eyed stars of even 
Fill the pure azure dome ; 

The echo of the midnight bell 
I now distinctly hear; 

All, all is calm and still around— 
My heart ia sad and drear. 


I’m sitting all alone to-night, 
My thougt#ts are of thee, love; 

For thee I weep and pray to-night, 
Pray to heaven above ; 

I feel as if it would be bliss, 
Beneath this midnight sky, 

To lay my weary, aching head 
Upon thy breast and die. 


For all the world is dark to me, 
And all its pleasures vain, 

Unless they all are shared with thee, 
Life’s pleasures, cares and pains. 

0, couldst thou read my heart aright, 
While bending at thy shrine, 

Thou wouldst no longer doubt my love, 
Nor fear to call me thine! 


(oniGINAL.] 


JESSIE COLEMAN’S PLAIN DINNER. 


BY KATE WARD. 


“ Have you heard the news? Tom Coleman 
was married last week to some pretty little girl 
in the country, rich in love, it is to be hoped, as 
she is rich in nothing else!” And the speaker, a 
fashionable young man, curled his mustache with 
a compassionate smile. 

“How ridiculous in Tom! Why, with his 
expectations, and being the general favorite that 
he is, he might have married an heiress any day !” 
was the rejoinder, between the puffs of a cigar. 

“ His expectations don’t amount to anything 
very alarming now, I fancy, as that rich, miserly 
old-bachelor uncle, whose heir he was to be, is as 
mad as a March hare about it, they say, and his 
salary is absurdly small to marry on, of course.” 

* What a fool he has made of himself!” 

It did not look very worldly-wise in Tom cer- 
tainly, and yet, when one knew all the facts of 
the case, one could hardly blame him. Ever 
since Tom Coleman and Jessie Hayes had first 
known each other—three years ago, when Tom 
had just graduated—they had loved each other, 
and when one morning he received a letter from 
her, all blotted with tears, telling him of her 
mother’s death, he went as fast as cars could 
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carry him to the village where she lived. He 
found Jessie, her sweet blue eyes streaming with 
tears, as she bent despairingly over the calm face 
of her dead mother, an orphan, and all alone in 
the world. So he put his strong arm round her, 
and said, with a depth of tenderness and love in 
his manly voice : 

“ Jessie, my own darling, be my wife, and let 
me have the right to protect you and take care 
of you, now and always.” 

And so, one quiet, sweet summer morning a 
little while after, they were married. The very 
day after the wedding, Tom’s uncle, Mr. Hague, 
of New York, wrote him a cutting letter, in 
which he told him that as he had chosen, in direct 
opposition to his wishes, to marry and throw him- 
self away for a pretty face, he would of course 
be willing to live on love and beauty for the rest 
of his days, and so he, his uncle, being anxious 
to spare him the necessity of looking after such 
unpoetical things as money and real estate, had 
made a new will, leaving his earthly dross to an- 
other nephew, who did not yet consider himself 
ethereal enough to do without money. Tom 
tore up the letter with a sigh, for it is not a pleas- 
ant thing to lose a fortune, and this was the only 
secret he ever kept from his little wife. She re- 
mained in blissful ignorance of Mr. Hague’s very 
existence, till a gossiping friend one day told her 
the whole story, thereby grieving her sadly, and 
yet, kindling her with new devotion for her hus- 
band, who had given up so much for her sake. 

They hired a very small but snug house in 
Boston, arid went to housekeeping at once, ina 
very plain, simple way; for Tom did not con- 
ceal from Jessie that he was poor, dependent on 
a very small salary. She did not know, till he 
told her now, that his father, an eminent lawyer, 
who had always lived in the most lavish style up 
to the time of his death, died insolvent, and she 
had often sighed when she first knew him, to 
think how great the difference between them in a 
worldly point of view. So now her sweet, del- 
icate little face only brightened at the intelligence, 
and she’ determined in her heart to be the best 
poor man’s wife that ever was. 

They were very happy, and not in the least 
ashamed of their poverty. Tom had as little 
false pride as his modest, gentle wife, and when 
his friends would propose some expensive plan 
or amusement, would answer laughing and with- 
outa blush, “Should be happy to, but can’t 
afford it, you know.” And when their friends 
visited them, they were as cordial and hospitable 
as if they lived ina palace, but made no apol- 
ogies for anything, doing the honors of what 
they had, without embarrassment or affectation. 
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Jessie proved a perfect treasure to her husband— 
the sunniest, sweetest little woman that ever 
made a man’s home full of sunshine and peace. 
What a thrifty housekeeper she was, too! Keep- 
ing the house like wax-work with her own little 
hands, and doing so much with so little, that she 
was an unfailing wonder to Tom. Their small 
parlor was furnished in the plainest way, and 
yet, her busy fingers and exquisite taste contrived 
to make it the prettiest, cosiest little nest imagin- 
able, with her pictures—for she drew charmingly 
—and Tom’s engravings—relics of his bachelor 
days—in beautiful frames of her own making, of 
leather- work and cones and acorns, and even 
autumn leaves pressed and varnished, and grace- 
ful little brackets, and vases of potichmanie, and 
other knicknacks, all of her own devising, and 
the way she had of arranging everything with a 
nice eye for color and effect. Yet, with all her 
multifarious occupations, she always found time 
to make herself look neat and pretty for her hus- 
band’s eyes, knowing his horror of a dowdy wo- 
man, and when he told her how she looked 
charming in that dress, or exclaimed, ‘“‘ Where 
did that bewitching little bonnet come from, 
Jessie ?” you should have seen the arch look and 
blush of pleasure with which she answered tri- 


umphantly, “I made it myself, dear Tom !” 
When they had been married two years, such a 
fair, tiny, cunning little baby as came and made 
their cup of happiness fairly run over, they both 
thought, of course, had never been seen in this 


lower world before. It was baptized Margaret, 
for Jessie’s mother, but they called her Daisy 
mostly, a pet name. Tom’s salary had been in- 
creased a little, but with this increase in their 
number, they had still to be very economical to 
make both ends meet at the end of the year. Still, 
they managed to in some way, and Coleman never 
broke his rules of never borrowing, and never 
running in debt. His uncle he had never seen 
nor heard from since the angry letter already al- 
luded to, for he and Jessie would have gone 
without their daily bread, sooner than ask him to 
help them. 

They were sitting on the sofa together one eve- 
ning, enjoying quietly the winter twilight, the 
room lighted only by the grate fire, the parlor 
door ajar that they might hear the slightest sound 
made by Daisy—now a year old—as she lay 
asleep in her cradle up stairs. 

“O?!” exclaimed Jessie, lifting her head from 
Tom’s shoulder, after one of those long pauses 
when one is too contented to talk, “‘ I want to 
tell you about a poor woman I went to see this 
afternoon, actually suffering from want, and with 
a sick child that can’t live, I’m sure; and her 
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landlord is going to drive her out of the miser- 
able room she hires, unless she pays her quarter’s 
rent that is due, and she has no other place in 
the world to go to! Poor creature, I pitied her 
so! But I hadn’t any money in my purse, so I 
premised to send her a dollar in the morning. I 
had nearly forgotten to ask you for it.” 

Tom loved her all the more for the tender 
heart and willing hand that could not bear to 
turn away the wretched and needy, and made her 
many a time deny herself, thinking it is “more 
blessed to give,” but to-night he said, very 
soberly : 

“T’'m very sorry,” Jessie, darling, but I don’t 
see how I can possibly spare even a dollar now. 
My quarter’s salary is due next Thursday, though, 
and I can give it to you then. Wont that do?’ 

Jessie shook her head sadly. “ The landlord 
comes Saturday. She will be so disappointed, 
I wish I hadn’t promised her.” 

“T would give it to her gladly, if I could, Jes- 
sie. How such things make me wish I was rich !” 

A dead pause, both looking into the fire. 
Then Jessie raised her head again. “ I’ve thought 
of a way to save the dollar for her. Supposing 
we were to have only bread and butter for dinner 
to-morrow, instead of roast beef ?”’ 

“Characteristic!” exclaimed Tom, laughing 
outright, as he smoothed the soft, wavy hair that 
shaded the eager little face, turned up to his. “I 
never should have thought of the idea! But I’m 
willing certainly, if only for the fun of the thing ; 
and then, your bread and butter is by no means 
unpalatable ; we might easily have a worse din- 
ner. Your poor woman shall have the dollar 
we shall literally take out of our mouths, and 
we shall be all the better for it.” 

Jessie’s face was radiant, as she pocketed the 
money. How they both laughed next day when 
they sat down to dinner! The table was laid 
with the exquisite neatness that distinguished it 
always, and in the middle only a plate of Jessie’s 
snow-white bread and a ball of rich, yellow but- 
ter! Jessie had carried the money to the object 
of her charity, who said it would make up the 
rent with what she had before, and showered bless- 
ings and tears of gratitude on her. So she was 
in a high state of happiness. Tom caught the 
infection of her glee, and the little dining-room 
could not have echoed to a merrier couple, if 
they had been partaking of a banquet of the 
costliest dainties, and most delicious wines. All 
at once, there was a ring at the door. 

“ Nobody come to dine with us, I hope, for 
their sakes,” exclaimed Jessie, with a ringing 
laugh, as she spread her bread, confident that it 
was only a handbill. 
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“A pretty joke if it were!” Tom answered, 
listening as Nancy—the little girl of fourteen, who 
was their only servant, opened the door. There 
stood old Mr. Hague, carpet-bag in hand. 

“Goodness! it’s my uncle!” exclaimed Tom, 
starting up from the table, as he caught a glimpse 
of the tall, gaunt form in rusty black, the door 
leading into the entry being open. 

The old man had been East on business, and 
having two hours in Boston before the train left 
for New York, proposed to spend those at his 
nephew’s, partly out of curiosity, to see how “ the 
young scapegrace ” had got along since his mar- 
riage, and partly to save the expenses of a din- 
ner. He was never troubled with feelings of 
delicacy, and didn’t much care whether heshould 
be welcome or not. Seeing them at the table, 
he paid no attention to Nancy, who threw open 
the parlor-door, but marched straight into the 
dining room, in a way that was, to say the least, 
slightly unceremonious. 

“ Why need he have come to-day of all days, 
when we have such a dinner !” was Jessie’s men- 
tal ejaculation. 

Tom was rather chagrined himself. He 
wouldn’t have cared much if it had been anybody 
in the world but his uncle. There was nothing 
of this apparent in his manner, however. As 
gentlemanly and self-possessed as usual, he went 
forward to meet him, extending his hand and 
saying : 

“ Uncle, this is an unexpected—” 

“ Pleasure, eh ?”’ interrupted the old man, in a 
satirical tone. “I thought it would be; that’s 
one reason I called. You know it’s a good 
while since I saw you last—not since your mar- 
riage,” he added, with a grim smile, and eying 
Jessie from head to foot with a keen glance of 
his small gray eyes, that made her feel more un- 
comfortable than ever in her life before. Tom 
immediately introduced him to his wife, and then 
expressing ina quiet way his regret that they 
had nothing more substantial to offer him, asked 
him to dine with them. So they all satdown at 
the table, and while Tom did the honors of the 
bread and butter with as much courtesy as if he 
had been presiding at an elegant dinner, he was 
inwardly in a high state of amusement at the 
ludicrousness of the thing, as it came across him 
that if his uncle had come, as he guessed, for the 
sake of his dinner, he must be sorely disappoint- 
ed. Mr. Hague, however, being really, as he 
said, quite indifferent to the pleasures of the 
table—nobody could have doubted it after once 
dining with him at home—seemed quite pleased 
with the plain fare; he even regarded Jessie with 
a look that was almost gracious, when she told 


him that the bread he praised was made by her- 
self. She began to get over the dread of the old 
ogre that he had at first inspired her with, and 
secretly resolved to propitiate him, simtce she had 
been the one to offend him im the first place, by 
presuming, though a portionless girl, to marry 
his nephew. She it was who kept up the flag- 
ging conversation with her animated words and 
tones, yet with the greatest tact keeping clear of 
all subjects on which they would be likely to 
differ, and gave life and spirit to the party. She 
exercised all her powers of pleasing on her stern, 
ungracious guest; as Tom laughingly told her 
afterwards, “ flirting with him to that degree, it 
positively made him jealous.” He had never 
seen her more agreeable, more bright and attract- 
ive than in entertaining the very one whom it 
was least expected he could please. She made 
one great mistake, however ; that was in display- 
ing Daisy to him, as she lay asieep in her cradle, 
her white, dimpled arms tossed round her head, 
her light hair clustering in damp curls about her 
fair, sweet face, half-smiling in her dreams. He 
did not approve of babies, viewed them strictly 
as “ incumbrances,” and only gave an emphatic 
“Humph !” when the proud little mother ex- 
claimed, “‘ Doesn’t she look like one of Raphael’s 
cherubs ?” 

In fact, Jessie found him very hard indeed to 
soften, and was quite discouraged when he went 
away seeming as cold and indifferent to her as 
when he came. A real sense of relief came over 
her when she héard the door close after him, and 
she told her husband so. 

“Never mind,” said he, with a laugh in his 
handsome brown eyes, “there is no danger of 
his ever troubling us again, after such a dinner 
as we treated him to!” 

How surprised the young couple ,would have 
been, if they had known that that dinner of bread 
and butter had made the most favorable impres- 
sion on the old man’s heart! Its plainness and 
economy delighted him, and stood out in the 
most excellent contrast to the elegant champagne 
supper at which he had surprised his nephew 
whom he had made his heir, the last time he went 
to see him. He had never forgiven that cham- 
pagne supper, and his heart leaned to Tom when 
he thought of the difference. How fortunate he 
never dreamed that charity was at the bottom of 
the frugality he admired! The result of that 
dinner was a new will, in which this admirable 
young man who was such a pattern of thrift in 
the old man’s eyes, had a splendid fortune be- 
queathed him. There was a grim smile on the 
old man’s withered face, as he locked the precious 
document in his safe, and thought of the conster- 
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nation with which Tom’s cousin would one day 
learn that he had willed him only the sum of fifty 
dollars, “ with which,” so the will ran, “ he may 
give as many champagne suppers as he chooses.” 

One evening, just a year from this time, Tom 
Colman received the news of his uncle’s death, 
and his own good fortune. His astonishment was 
unbounded, and his manly face was gleaming 
with happiness when he approached his home 
with a quick springing step, and saw his loving 
little wife watching for him as usual, at the front 
window. He could not mourn for his uncle, who 
was too hard and morose to create affection in 
any heart; he was too honest to assume a grief 
he did not feel. 

“ Jessie,” said he, in the quietest tone he could 
command, as he sat down on the sofa and drew 
her towards him, “I have just received a letter 
informing me of my uncle’s death—Mr. Hague, 
you know.” 

“ Poor man !” she said, pityingly, “ he has had 
a cheerless life, for all his wealth!” Then she 
added, in a low voice, and with a little sigh, “‘ How 
rich you would be now if you hadn’t married 
me, dear Tum !” 

“Of course,” he answered, laughing. “ But 
only think how rich you would be now, if, instead 
of foolishly taking up with me, you had married 
that wealthy old farmer with the auburn wig— 
don’t interrupt me, Jessie, it was not red—who 
wanted you as the second wife of his bosom, and 
mother of his six small but interesting boys!” 

“T’ve always regretted that I didn’t,” said 
Jessie, demurely. 

“So have I,” said Tom. 

Then, able to restrain himself no longer, he 
suddenly caught his astonished wife in his arms, 
and kissing her again and again, exclaimed, in a 
voice deep with feeling, “ Jessie, darling, a new 
will has been discovered, in which my uncle has 
made me his heir once more !” 

Jessie’s beautiful eyes were brimming with 
tears as she looked up into her husband's face, 
smiling through them. 

“Then, after all, you didn’t lose everything 
by marrying me, did yon? O you do not know 
how it has weighed upon me thinking of it, when 
Isaw you working so hard for my sake and 
Daisy’s always !” 

“ You foolish little woman !” Tom exclaimed, 
stooping to kiss her again that she might not see 
the tears that filled his own eyes now, “do I not 
owe everything I am, everything I hope to be, 
to you? Wasn’t it the thought of your pure 
little face that saved me from dissipation and 
ruin before we were married? And ever since, 
haven’t you made my home the very happiest a 
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man ever had? And now, through your sweet 
charity,I am restored as heir to this great fortune.” 

“ How?” she asked, in astonishment. 

“Wasn’t it you,” said Tom, resuming his old, 
playful manner, “who proposed the sumptuous 
repast which graced our board the day my uncle 
came in upon us so unexpectedly? The poor 
old gentleman was so impressed by our astonish- 
ing economy on that occasion, that he went 
straight home and made his will in my favor. 
To be sure, my dear—so his lawyer who drew up 
the will, wrote me to-day. We owe our wealth 
to your dinner of bread and butter, in other 
words, your loving pity for the poor.” 

You should have seen Jessie’s face then—it 
was radiant. Their evening prayer was all 


thanksgiving that night. 


THE CLIMATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


Dan Marble was once strolling along the 
wharves in Boston, when he met a tall, gaunt- 
looking figure, a “ digger” from California, and 
got into conversation with him. “ Healthy cli- 
mate, I suppose?” “ Healthy! it aint anything 
else. Why, stranger, there you can choose any 
climate you like, hot or cold, and that without 
taavellin’ more than fifteen minutes. Jest think 
o’ that the next cold mornin’ when you get out 
o’ bed. There’s a mountain there—the Sawyer 
Navaday they call it, with a valley on eack side 
of it, the one hot, and t’other cold. Well, get 
on the top of that mountain with a double-bar- 
relled gun, and you can, without movin’, kill 
either summer or winter game, Jest as you will!” 
“ What! have you ever tried it?” “ Tried it! 
often; and should have done pretty well, but for 
one thing.” “Well, what was that?’ “I 
wanted a dog that would stand both climates. 
The last dog I had froze off his tail while pintin’ 
on the summer side. He didn’t get entirely out 
of the winter side, you see—trew as you live.” 
Marble sloped.—St. Louis Herald, 


PROPHECY, 

A thousand years hence, and things will be 
much simpler. Nations have been able to pre- 
serve their individuality in spite of the march of 
armies from one end of the continent to the 
other. Since the great epoch of Columbus and 
Gama, when one quarter, nay, one hemisphere 
of the globe made acquaintance with the other, 
that restless element, the sea, has made the ubiq- 
uity of a certain species of civilization, that of 
Western Europe, a possibility. Across each 
boundary line of the firm earth new manners, 
new beliefs, new wants, force their way among the 
most isolated clusters of remote lands. Are not 
the South Sea Islands already Protestant parish- 
es? A floating battery, a single man-of-war, 
changes the fate of Chili—Humboldt’s Letters. 


DESIRABLE GOOD. 
An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labor, useful lite, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 
TuHomson. 
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MY HOME. 


BY EDWIN R. BRIGGS. 


‘Where grows the lofty forest tree, 
Where is heard the humming bee, 
Where the robin builds its nest, 
There ’s the home I love the best. 
There, there, near the ‘‘ Maple Grove,”’ 
There, there is the home I love. 


Where the pinks and roses fair 

Blossom in the garden rare, 

Where violets and dahlias bloom. 

There ’s the place that I call home. 
There, where all is fair and bright, 
There ’s the home of my delight. 


Where the forests oft resound 

With the sweet and lovely sound 

Of the whip-poor-will at night, 

There ’s the home of my delight. 
There, there I can sweetly rest, 
There ’s the home I love the best. 


There at close of day I find 

Friends to meet me ever kind; 

Pleasures there without alloy, 

There ’s my home—my home of joy. 
From that home I’ll never rove, 
There ’s the home, the friends I love. 


In this earthly home I‘ll live and die, 
And then for a home—a home on high : 
A home of happiness and love, 
A home of rest, a home above. 

While in my happy home I stay, 

For a home above I ‘ll ever pray. 


My earthly home is very fair, 
But ever weary with toil and care; 
In the home above, all, all at rest, 
There ‘s the home I love the best. 
There, when I am called to die, 
May I find a home—a home on high. 


SAVED FROM MURDER! 
A VERITABLE SEA STORY.* 


BY MC’L. DUNCAN. 


In the year 1796, there dwelt at Blackwell, 
near the Isle of Dogs, upon the banks of the 
river Thames, Bob Cameron, his wife and 
daughter. The house in which they lived was 
at the western end of the island near what is now 
the entrance to the city canal, and was several 
hundred. yards distant from the nearest building. 
Old Bob, as he was familiarly named by troops 

* We give this sketch verbatim, as written out by the 


author, who has been many years in the British navy.— 
Epiror. 


of friends, had passed the best part of his life at 
sea in ships of war, and had taken part in 
many naval engagements. In Lord Howe’s ac- 
tion of the first of June, 1794, his left arm was 
badly shattered by a splinter, but he would not 
permit it to beamputated. The wounds healed, 
but left the arm stiff, so he was invalided upon a 
small pension, and “ settled down for life” in 
his present habitation. He married at sea some 
twenty-two years before. His wife was the 
widow of a chum, who was mortally wounded in 
an action with a French frigate. Before he died 
he called Bob to him in the cockpit, and said : 

* You see, Bob, I’m bound to ‘ kingdom come ;’ 
the doctor says I can’t hold on another hour. 
Now what I want, Bob, before I go, is to see you 
spliced to my Susan (kiss me, Sue); she’s a 
good girl, God bless her, and because she’s 
good, I want her to have a good fellow in my 
place, and I don’t know anybody on board that I 
would like to have her, better than you, Bob ; so 
send for the parson.” 

When the chaplain arrived, he tried to argue 
with the dying man that it was not lawful to 
marry another, while the first husband lived ; but 
Ned Parr, that was his name, said there was no 
law aboard the Dolphin but the captain’s orders, 
and he was sure the captain would not deny his 
dying coxswain’s request. The captain was ap- 
pealed to, and descended to the cockpit, for he 
really liked his coxswain, aud felt sorry for his 
fate. 

“How are you, my brave Ned ?”’ inquired the 
captain, taking hold of his hand. 

“ Good for two bells longer, the doctor says; 
but I want my Sue to be spliced to my chum, 
Bob, before Islip my moorings. The parson 
says it’s wrong, but a word from you can make 
it right; so I’ve sent for you.” 

“Marry them at once,” said the captain. 
“ Ned shall have his wish gratified, in spite of all 
law.” 

And married they were, without a word of 
comment from the parson. . 

“ God bless you, noble captain, I shall now di 
happy. Kiss Sue for my sake; she’s been true 
to me, and will be true to my chum.” 

The captain kissed the bride, who was weep- 
ing as if her heart would break. She submitted 
to the dying request of her husband, because she 
thought it would please him, and not because she 
had any affection for Bob. Poor creature, her 
heart was too tender and true to be indifferent to 
the common feelings of humanity. She loved 
Ned, and felt at the time that she could never 


love another. Neither she nor Bob left his side 


until his eyes were closed in death. 
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“I’m happy, Sue; I’m happy, Bob ; God bless 
you !” were his dying words. 

Thus, in a dreary hole, about five feet high, 
among the wounded and the dying, whose blood 
moistened the sanded deck, and by the gloomy 
light of a few tallow candles, was Bob Cameron 
married to Susan Parr. The enemy's colors had 
not been struck more than three hours; the 
prize was hardly secured, the decks were but half 
cleared up, when a captain in the flush of victory 
condescended to gratify the dying request of a 
common sailor! This passed from mouth to 
mouth among his crew, and redounded more to 
his credit than the victory he had so gallantly 
achieved. His name was Brenton, all honor 
to it! 

Susan had a daughter by Bob a couple of 
years afterwards, and was lodged in the captain’s 
cabin during her confinement. The three re- 
mained at sea until Bob was invalided. Young 
Susan was a pretty girl of eighteen at the time 
of our story, and resided with her parents. Old 
Bob was still a fine, hearty man of forty-five, and 
his wife, though forty, was not only good look- 
ing, but finely formed, and blessed with rosy 
health. Bob was Lord Howe’s coxswain when 
wounded, and his lordship made him a present of 
fifty guineas, when he was discharged. With 
this money he purchased a horse and light cart, 
and set up as a travelling dealer in vegetables, 
the proceeds of which, with his pension, enabled 
him to support his family comfortably. 

Like most seamen of the period, he was super- 
stitious, a believer in ghosts, mermaids, and 
witches. One night, a year or so after he left 
the sea, he awoke his wife to tell her a dream. 
He dreamed that he saw his horse, which he left 
grazing on the side of Dogs, struggling for life 
in a square hole like a grave, and felt so uneasy 
that he proposed to turn out and see if anything 
was the matter with old Dobbin; but his wife 
persuaded him to try and go to sleep again. 
The dream was repeated, and at the third time, 
his wife also awoke, screaming : 

“Go, Bob, go, he will kill her !” 

Bob was up and rigged in a minute. The 
night, though pleasant, was hazy, not a breath of 
air disturbed the stillness, and but few stars 
peeped through the vapory clouds, as Bob hurried 
along to the place he had tethered his horse the 
preceding evening. Walking upon the embank- 
ment which kept the river from overflowing the 
island, his attention was attracted to a square 
hole, like the grave he had seen in his dream. 
He examined it, and found a pick and shovel in 
its vicinity. 


“Something dark here,” said Bob, muttering 
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to himself. “I must keep a lookout, and stop 
foul play.” And he withdrew from the spot 
and concealed himself in the shade of the 
embankment. 

A few minutes afterwards, a man and woman 
seated themselves near him, and the following 
dialogue ensued : 

“Well, dear William,” said the woman, 
“have you made your mind up when we shall 
be married? You must not put me off another 
week, for I fear my mother will discover all.” 

“ Susan, I'll be plain with you, for once. I 
cannot marry you—I’m engaged to another— 
now don’t interrupt me, and I'll tell you all. 
You know Miss Wood, the merchant’s daughter * 
Well, I pulled her and her father across the river 
to Greenwich about a month ago, and she fell 
desperately in love with me, so much so that her 
father sent for me, and said I might have her for 
my wife. I consented, we met. and kissed, and 
next week we are going to be married. I am 
very poor, and she is very rich, though not 
half so pretty as you. Now what I propose 
to you is this—to swear upon the Bible that you 
will never expose your connection with me, and 
I will provide for you like a lady.” 

“ And is this all?” inquired Susan, calmly, as 
she rose to her feet. “ William, you do not know 
me ; but now I know you, and I’m glad I do, for 
I would rather be disgraced, than marry such a 
man. My father and mother are kind, and will 
forgive me.” 

“Then,” said William, in raptures, springing 
from the ground, “you’ll swear not to expose me?” 

“ Never!” cried Susan, stepping back, “ I will 
leave that to my father.” 

“ But you must swear, or by Heaven I’ll kill 
you! Swear at once, or you shall die; and to 
show you that I’m in earnest, there is your grave 
all ready for you !” 

“ Keep back, sir,” replied Susan, stepping 
from him. “ You kill me, indeed! What do 
you think I’m made of? I, the daughter of a 
man-of-war’s-man, born at sea in a frigate; I, 
who have again and again played the powder 
monkey in carrying cartridges to the guns in ac- 
tion, when brave men fell all around me, and I 
was wet, soaking wet with their blood; I, who 
never slept in a cradle, but swung in a hammock, 
among the bravest of the brave, exposed to 
storms and all the horrors of war, and some- 
times, more deadly pestilence ; I, to be afraid of 
you, or your threats, to kill me! False coward, 
I defy you!” 

“ And so do I!” roared old Bob, fetching the 
fellow a dig under the ear that sent him sprawl- 


ing upon the ground. 


“Hold him down, father,’ said Susan, “ till I 
disarm him, the fellow must have a knife or a 
pistol on him.” 

Before she had time to overhaul him, they were 
surrounded by a pressgang, who, without asking 
questions, handcuffed the men, and told Susan 
to go home and tell their friends that they would 
be taken proper care of. His most gracious 
majesty would provide them with board and 
lodging for ever and a day. 

They were carried on board of a tender at 
Deptford, and bundled below for the rest of the 
night. Next morning they were examined, 
when Old Bob was discharged, unfit for service, 
but William Watkins, the handsome waterman, 
was retained and forwarded with despatch to join 
a frigate at the Nore. Miss Wood and her 
father felt grateful to Bob, who had saved them 
from disgrace, and pledged themselves to provide 
for Susan and her child, a pledge which they re- 
ligiously fulfilled. Susan gave birth to a fine 
boy, who received an excellent education, and, 
when fourteen years of age, through Mr. Wood’s 
influence, was entered as a midshipman in the 
royal navy, under the patronage of Captain 
Clay, who had married Miss Wood. 

William Watkins was a fine-looking young 
man of twenty-two years of age, and was better 
educated than the general run of watermen. He 
could read and write very well, and had some 
knowledge of French and Spanish, which he had 
picked up in his intercourse with the crews of 
vessels, to London. He had a natural aptitude 

for the acquisition of foreign languages. When 
he joined the frigate, he was stationed in the 
afterguard, and consequently was always under 
the eyes of the officers. The usage on board of 
her was very severe, if not cruel, for most of the 
crew were green hands, and required to be 
broken in. He reflected much upon his conduct 
towards Susan, he remembered her love for him, 
and the bloody end he designed: for her, and 
while he pondered over these, he wept like a child. 

When the frigate arrived at Gibraltar, he wrote 
Susan a long and contrite letter, begging her for- 
giveness, and to show that he was not so unfeel- 
ing as she had reason to think him, he sent her 
an order to draw his half pay. He said if she 
would forgive him, he would marry her the first 
opportunity, and show by his future life that he 
was not unworthy of her. Susan kept the letter 
to herself, and only revealed its contents to her 
son, when he left her to enter the navy. In her 
heart she still loved him, and charged her son, if 
he ever fell in with him, to treat him kindly ; but 
she never touched his pay nor answered his letter. 
She had made her mind up to forget him. 


SAVED FROM MURDER. 


Years rolled away, young Watkins became a 
man, and for distinguished services, obtained 
command of the eighteen-gun corvette, Reindeer. 
As he was an energetic officer, he was despatched 
by the admiral on the West India station, to 
cruise among the islands in search of pirates, 
and at the same time was cautioned to keep his 
weather-eye open for a swift French frigate that 
had been playing the mischief with -British mer- 
chantmen. He landed upon one of the Keys 
near Cuba, where he surprised a party of pirates, 
and put them to the sword. In searching the 
Key for plunder, he discovered a cave in which 
were several prisoners, who expected death be- 
fore sunset, and large quantities of merchandize. 
With his booty and the men, he returned to 
Jamaica, and after taking in supplies of water 
and provisions, sailed again. Several of the 
prisoners volunteered for his vessel, and among 
them an Englishman, named Carter,,.who was 
perfectly familiar with the navigation of the 
West Indies. 

At daylight, on the morning of the second 
day after leaving port, he found himself almost 
alongside of a French frigate, which hailed him. 
Carter saw that escape was impossible, and re- 
quested the captain to allow him te answer the 
hail, and at the same time suggested to hoist 
Spanish colors. Carter answered in Spanish 
that the corvette was last from Havana, and was 
cruising in search of pirates ; but the Frenchman 
was not deceived. He not only knew that she 
was British, but knew the vessel, and all about 
her; he therefore ordered her, in good English, 
to round to and send her boats on board of the 
frigate, or he would open fire upon her. The 
vessels were to the northward of Cuba, about six 
miles distant, with a good working breeze from 
the south. Both were headed to the eastward, 
with starboard tacks on board, close-hauled, the 
corvette to the leeward of the frigate. 

The Frenchman felt so sure of the corvette as 
a prize, that he hesitated to fire, and was some- 
what thrown off his guard by ber hoisting Span- 
ish colors. Captain Watkins, perceiving that he 
was discovered, at once assumed command, and 
while the mainsail was hauling up, and the top- 
sail thrown aback, ordered one of the boats to be 
lowered. The frigate also hauled her mainsail 
up, rounded to, and dropped her quarter-boats 
fully manned and armed. In a minute, the 
corvette threw all her square sails aback fore and 
aft, and made a stern board from under the 
guns of the frigate, then boxed off and filled away 
on the larboard tack, displaying English colors 
at her mizzen peak, as she gathered way. This 


evolution was performed by the time the French- 
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man’s boats were alongside, but these, perceiving 
the new turn of affairs, returned. In the meantime, 
the frigate, by having her maintopsail aback, lost 
steerage way, and conceiving escape impossible, 
was not so prompt in her motions as she might 
have been. Her captain, moreover, instead of 
following the corvette’s example in throwing all 
aback, and beating her at her own game, actually 
filled away the maintopsail, and set the mainsail 
to give her headway. This manwuvre widened 
the distance between her and the corvette, and to 
make the position worse, she lost time in hoist- 
ing up her boats, instead of ordering the men to 
scramble out of them as quickly as possible, and 
let them go. Their dragging alongside for two 
or three minutes must have impeded the frigate’s 
progress. As she went in stays, she fired a rak- 
ing broadside at the corvette, aimed high for the 
purpose of dismantling her, but the uncertain 
motion, peculiar to any vessel in stays, destroyed 
its intended effect, for only a few shot passed 
through the corvette’s sails. Both vessels were 
excellent sailers, but with a double-reefed topsail 
breeze, and a rough sea, the frigate would have 
proved the better vessel. The sea and breeze 


were now, however, in favor of the corvette, 
which let her boat go the instant it had answered 
the purpose of deceiving the Frenchman into the 


belief that she had surrendered. Both vessels 
were now on the larboard tack, headed westerly, 
and sometimes not more than a mile apart, 
carrying all drawing sail, and going between six 
and seven knots. The frigate fired her bow 
chasers, which were answered by the stern guns 
of the corvette, but neither produced much 
effect. Thus they continued running and firing 
antil noon, when black clouds were seen rising 
rapidly in the east. Carter, the pilot, informed 
Captain Watkins, that a hurricane was brewing, 
and would probably burst upon them in a few 
minutes, and enable the frigate to overhaul 
them. 

Captain Watkins immediately gave orders to 
stopper the clews of the topsails and top-gallant 
sails, single their earings, unreeve the sheets and 
all other gear, and then stationed men along the 
yards to cut away the sails at a moment’s notice. 
Her only hope of escape lay in being able to car- 
ry sail to the last, and get rid of it the instant 
she was struck, without loss of spars. 

On came the tempest, black as night, heaping 
up the sea before it into whitened foam, the 
lightning flashed, the thunder pealed and roared, 
and the rain was pouring in torrents. The frigate 
took in her royals and staysails, and so did the 
corvette, but both kept all other sail set. As the 


frigate was astern, and the hurricane approaching 
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from the eastward, she commenced squaring her 
after yards, when it burst upon her with tremen- 
dous effect. She flew up in the wind, and in a 
twinkling her three topmasts went over the side, 
all her sails were swept away, she heeled over 
until the water washed through her maindeck 
ports, and for a moment threatened to founder 
her ; but eventually she was got before the wind. 
The corvette was more fortunate ; she was before 
the wind, and had her sails cut away the moment 
she was struck. Her topsails and courses, by the 
judicious use of spilling lines, fell on deck, but 
the top-gallant sails, jib and spanker, were torn 
in pieces by a single blast, and flew in shreds be- 
fore the tempest. Occasional flashes of light- 
ning revealed both vessels running before the 
gale, about three miles apart, the frigate towing 
the wreck of her spars alongside. The hurri- 
cane, or what is now termed a cyclone, took a 
turn around the compass, and in two hours sub- 
sided into a strong gale from the northward. 
When the weather cleared, the corvette found 
herself upon a lee shore, not three miles distant, 
and had not a stitch of sail bent to work off. 
The lead was cast, but no bottom found with 
eighty fathoms of line; she could not, therefore, 
anchor, and had not time to bend sails ; destruc- 
tion seemed inevitable. 

In this emergency, Carter, the pilot, said that 
he would carry her safely through a passage in 
the reef which he pointed out, and which he said 
had just water enough for her to enter, and that 
once inside, she could be anchored without diffi- 
culty, and ride till the gale abated. Captain 
Watkins gave him charge, and he brought her 
in, though she gave a slight touch on the bottom 
as she settled between the rollers. She was 
brought up in seven fathoms’ water, with both 
anchors ahead and shortly afterwards, sent down 
her top gallant masts, and housed topmasts. The 
sea was quite smooth, and she rode easily, though 
the wind ‘continued blowing a severe gale. 

Where was the frigate? About seven miles 
off, still running before the gale. Her captain 
had seen the corvette anchor, without observing 
the reef, and determined to close with her, not- 
withstanding the loss he had sustained. The 
wreck of his spars had been cleared away and he 
had bent new courses. Imagine his horror and 
mortification, when he discovered the reef be- 
tween him and his foe. He brought his vessel to 
the wind, and set the sails he had bent, but they 
hardly kept steerage way on her, and she drifted 
bodily to leeward. Seeing no hope of working 
off, he looked for the channel by which the cor- 
vette had entered, and when he thought he saw 
it once more, after much labor, succeeded in put- 
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ting his ship before the wind. He took in the 
mainsail, and under the foresail alone made for 
the channel. His movements were watched with 
deep interest from the corvette. 

Captain Watkins appealed to Carter if he 
thought she could thread her way in ? 

“ Not unless she draws as little water as we 
do, sir,” he replied, “and, I believe she is, at 
least, two feet deeper; she will surely strike and 
become a wreck. In view of such an event, I 
would respectfully suggest to hoist our boats out 
and try to save some of her poor fellows.” 

“ Carter,” said the captain, “ may she not run 
in by throwing her guns overboard as she shoals 
her soundings ?” 

“ She will not have time, sir; strike she must, 
I know every inch of the channel as well as I do 
the deck of this vessel. She draws eighteen feet 
of water at least, and there are only sixteen upon 
the inner bar, at the highest tides. We grazed 
the bottom ourselves, running in.” 

Captain Watkins immediately gave orders to 

hoist the boats out and man them, and pull out 
under the lee of the reef, and there await the fate 
of the frigate, which had now made good her en- 
trance into the channel. Slowly but gradually 
she rose upon the swell, and anon settled almost 
out of sight between the rollers, which curled 
and foamed as high as her hammock-nettings. 
The leadsmen were in the channels, the captain 
and first lieutenant on the bow, and a line of 
men along the deck, passing the orders to the 
helmsman. She passed the outer bar in safety, 
and had nearly reached smooth water, when she 
struck bottom between the seas, then rose and 
struck again, the foresail shivered in the wind, a 
roller struck her on the quarter, she canted 
broadside to the swell, and, in a minute was ly- 
ing with her starboard maindeck ports in the 
water, while the breakers combed over her with 
awful force, driving her further upon the bar at 
every bound. To ease her the masts Were cut 
away, but the men were unable to reach the lee 
rigging, from the wreck of the spars that were 
driven against the sides and deck by the back 
swash of the sea. The corvette’s boats soon 
reached the scene of the wreck, but were unable 
to near the frigate on account of the wreck of her 
spars. 

Carter, who spoke French well, at the risk of 
being crushed, hauled himself alongside of her 
by the lee rigging of the mainmast, and was 
followed by six others. These, by lashing 
cutlasses and saws to the ends of boarding- 
pikes, showed the Frenchman how to cut 
away the rigging, and thus clear her side, to en- 
able the boats to save her crew. Before this was 


accomplished night had set in, and still the gale 
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continued, and still the rolling surge dashed over 
the wreck. The frigate was the Pomone, of 
forty guns, Captain Laborde, and if she had not 
been a very strong vessel would have broken up 
an hour after she struck. Her captain was an 
experienced officer, but rather too daring, yet in 
this time of troubie he was calm and prudent. 
He would not allow the men to leave, until there 
was a fair prospect of their being saved. In vain 
Carter urged him to allow them to go in the 
corvette’s boats, which were dodging to leeward 
of the reef waiting the signal to approach. 

“While the frigate holds together,” replied 
Laborde, “there is no danger; but there is dan- 
ger of loss of life in boats, while such a heavy 
sea is running; and though I have lost my ves- 
sel, I am most anxious to save my men; a few 
hours’ soaking is not of much consequence. The 
men will remain while I am with them.” 

The fact was he did not understand the man- 

agement of boats, and Carter perceived it. The 

first lieutenant of the corvette, who commanded 

the boats, impatient at not receiving the concerted 

signal, dashed alongside of the wreck, bow on 

and stern off, and jumped on board of her. See- 
ing that she had four boats on deck in good con- 

dition, he went to work, John Bull fashion, ut- 

terly regardless of the presence of Captain 
Laborde, and with the aid of his own men, and 
some of the frigate’s crew, launched them suc- 
cessfully, and ordered men into them. Captain 
Laborde interfered, but the lieutenant answered 
gruffly, that his orders were to save life, and he 
was going to carry them out; and he did so. 
The boats were called alongside one at a time, 
loaded and despatched to the corvette, which was 
only a mile and a half distant. All that night 
and next day were occupied in saving the men 
and such of their effects as would be reached. 
The corvette was crowded on deck and below. 
In addition to her own crew of eighty men, she 
had three hundred and sixty Frenchmen on 
board, who might have captured her, had they 
been so disposed ; but Captain Watkins had im- 
plicit confidence in the honor of the French com- 
mander, though he took the precaution of filling 
his tops with small arms and men, to be prepared 
for any emergency. The rules of the service 
required this at his hands. 

Three days afterwards the gale abated ; the 
frigate still held together, and Captain Watkins 
placed a dozen men on board of her as a prize- 
crew. He then got under way, and was piloted 
clear of the reefs through another channel by 
Carter. Ina couple of days he reached King- 
ston, Jamaica, and landed the Frenchmen. The 
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admiral was highly gratified at his conduct, which 
had been the means of destroying a very trouble- 
some enemy. With the generosity of a true 
sailor, the admiral regarded the Frenchmen as 
shipwrecked mariners, and fitted a vessel for their 
reception; gave them the protection of a cartel, 
and sent them to France. Though the nations 
were at war, the French government acknowl- 
edged the compliment through a neutral power, 
which resulted in the promotion of Captain Wat- 
kins to post rank. As captain of the corvette, 
his rank was only that of master-commander. A 
working party and a frigate were sent to the 
wreck, and succeeded in saving all her material ; 
and eventually hove her off, patched her bottom, 
and brought her to Jamaica. For this the cor- 
vette’s crew received prize-money. 

The corvette was ordered home, and in due 
time arrived at Chatham to undergo repairs. 
Through the influence of Captain Watkins, who 
was appointed to the command of a new frigate, 
Carter received a gunner’s warrant ; but the pro- 
motion did not seem to elate him. He was a 
man in the prime of life, between forty and fifty, 
vigorous, intelligent, and an excellent seaman, 
but when alone, seemed absorbed in deep thought. 
He seldom spoke when his duty did not require it. 

When the new frigate was nearly ready for sea, 
a small party, consisting of an old man and his 
wife, accompanied by a stately woman of rare 
beauty, called on board to see the captain. He 
was not on board, but the boat was ashore wait- 
ing for him. The gunner was standing by the 
gangway when the visitors stepped on the deck ; 
but the instant his eyes met the gaze of the 
younger woman, he staggered against the main- 
mast, turned sharply round and walked forward. 
The officers of the deck, while waiting on the 
visitors, did not perceive him; but he was seen 
by one whose eyes followed him, till he was hid 
by the launch. She was calm and self-possessed. 

Shortly after the captain came on board, he 
ordered the hands to be turned up, and then in 
company with the visitors walked along their 
lines as they were ranged fore and aft. 

“The man I seek is not here,” said the lady, 
addressing the captain after she had inspected the 
crew. 

“ Muster the crew fore and aft,” said the cap- 
tain, turning to the first lieutenant; ‘“ no one has 
left the ship, and he must be on board.” 

When the gunner’s name was called, his ser- 
vant stated that he was below sick, and could not 
come on deck. 

“What, Carter sick!” exclaimed the captain, 
nervously. ‘I must see him instantly. He is 
one of the noblest fellows alive. To his skill and 


daring I am indebted for my recent promotion. 
There is not his superior in the British navy. 
Call the surgeon at once. Excuse me (turning 
to the visitors), I must go to see Carter.” 

He was not very sick, for, in a couple of days, 
he returned to his duty, and was then ordered to 
visit the captain at his lodgings on shore. The 
captain was alone when he entered, and requested 
him to be seated. 

“ Carter,” he said kindly, “I am deeply in- 
debted to you, and feel a strong desire to know 
your history. Will you please to gratify me?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Carter, in a quiet tone, 
“for it is easily told in a very few words; but 
you must pledge your honor to keep it secret, for 
I have forfeited my life according to the rules of 
the service.” 

“ Fear nothing, you have my word of honor.” 

“Well then,” he began, “ when I belonged to 
the Junon frigate cruising in the West Indies, the 
first lieutenant kicked me in the mouth, as I was 
trying to shove the boat from the beach of a 
creek on the south side of Cuba. Enraged be- 
yond control, I dragged him down, jumped upon 
him several times, and then took to my heels in- 
land. The whole affair did not occupy a 
minute. I escaped, and having a fair knowledge 
of Spanish, was perfectly at home among the 
planters, who treated me with kindness. I 
reached Havana, there joined a wrecker, and in 
a few years was so successful that I owned sev- 
eral vessels, and was esteemed a man of wealth. 
The day before you released me, while piloting 
a vessel inside of the reefs near Key West, I 
was taken prisoner by pirates, who carried the 
vessel in the night. The crew were also taken 
prisoners, for the pirates were afraid to murder 
us at sea, lest our dead bodies might be seen float- 
ing about so near the land. They intended to 
kill us that night and bury us on shore out of 
sight, which, thank God, you prevented. The 
gang to which the pirates belonged, had confed- 
erates in all the ports of Cuba, and I did not 
deem it safe to return, for I would have been as- 
sassinated, so I volunteered for your vessel, and 
let my property go. The fact is, captain, I felt 
a strong attachment to you, and could not feel 
happy out of your company. This, sir, is my 
story.” 

The captain called for brandy and cigars, and 
then said: 

“Come, Carter, help yourself; here’s your 
health (tossing off a glass). I’m off to London 
to-morrow, and you shall accompany me; I’m 
going to have a cruise ashore before I go to sea, 
and I want you to go with me. But, Carter, 
you have not told me anything of your early 
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life, when you were a boy, and what sent you to 
sea.” 

“ The pressgang,” he replied, dryly. 

“Come, let us have the yarn,” said the cap- 
tain, “and toss off another glass for better ac- 
quaintance sake ; I’m your friend, you may trust 
me.” 

“ Captain Watkins, I cannot tell you without 
debasing myself in my own esteem. I will not 
tell you !” 

“ Come, friend Carter, don’t be offended, few 
men are saints if their secret history were known. 
I feel a warm interest in you, and will not think 
less of you for the follies or even crimes of your 
youth. Trust me, I will not deceive you.” 

“Captain Watkins, as I love you, I will tell 
you, not for the purpose of gratifying your curi- 
osity, but that my terrible sin may be a warning 
to you. God grant that you may never be 
tempted as I have been! Know, then, my name 
is not Carter, but William Watkins. I was born 
in Blackwell, and served my apprenticeship toa 
waterman. In an evil hour—” 

“ Hold!” cried a lady, stepping from an ad- 
joining room. “Enough. Stand up, gentle- 
men, and face me.” They obeyed, and she con- 
tinued, “ This, Captain Watkins, is your father. 
This, sir,” addressing the gunner, “ is your son, 
and I am his mother! I forgive you, for you 
have suffered much.” 

He sank into a chair, his head fell upon the 
table, he groaned in agony, the blood rushed to 
his head, and was soon oozing through his 
mouth and nose. Three months passed away 
before he recovered consciousness, and the first 
being he recognized was the injured Susan 
standing over him, bathing his temples. In a 
year afterwards they were married, and their son 
was married at the same time to the daughter of 
Mrs. Clay, who was the Miss Wood, to obtain 
whose hand the elder Watkins would have mur- 
dered his first and only love. The ways of Prov- 
idence are truly wonderful, and past finding out. 
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CONTROLLING THE INCLINATION. 


It is hard work to control the workings of in- 
clination, and turn the bent of nature; but that 
it may be done, I know from experience. God 
has given us, in a measure, the power to make 
our own fate ; and when our energies seem to de- 
mand a sustenance they cannot get—when our will 
strains after a path it may not follow—we need 
neither starve from inanition, nor stand still in 
despair; we have but to seek another nourish- 
ment for the mind, as strong as the forbidden 
food it longed to taste, and perhaps purer; and 
to hew out for the adventurous foot a road as di- 
rect and broad as the one fortune has blocked up 
against us, if rougher than it.—Charlotte Bronte. 


MISS LEONARD’S FARM. 


MISS LEONARD'S FARM: 


—AND— 


HOW SHE MANAGED IT. 


BY A. M. LOVERING. 


Miss Fannie Leonarp turned very pale, 
and dropped the letter which she had been read- 
ing, from her nerveless hands. Looking the 
whole world over, at just that moment one would 
scarcely have found a more frightened or sur- 
prised person than was this same Miss Fannie. 
Her eyes—large and exceedingly blue—were dis- 
tended half way from her head; her mouth— 
quite broad, but very rosy—was wide apart; 
her carls—a brown, silken cluster back of either 
ear—trembled as though they were at frolic with 
the wind. 

Miss Leonard had fallen into possession of a 
fortune! Nota large one, according to the world’s 
reckoning, but to her idea one that was surpris- 
ingly vast. The young lady had had a rough 
time of it with life. By this, I do not mean that 
she had ever been a street beggar, or could re- 
member a time when she had been obliged to 
want for a meal; but at an early age, she had 
been left fatherless and motherless—to look out 
and shift for herself in the world. Not being 
contented to sink down with the ignorant masses, 
and having quite an idea of educating herself, 
she found that she had something beside play be- 
fore her. But Miss Leonard worked well. At 
twenty-five (for it takes time to work these 
changes), she was a well-informed, genteel- 
appearing young lady, and but for a certain 
sharpness, which comes from hard contact with 
the world, and an occasional show of bitterness, 
which seldom finds a place in the hearts of the 
home-sheltered, one would not have suspected 
that her walks in life had led her in any other 
than the most refined circles. 

But now Miss Leonard had a fortune—a farm 
of some forty acres but a few miles removed 
from the pretty inland city of M——, among 
the hills of New Hampshire. “ That farm,” so 
wrote the legal gentleman who had managed her 
eccentric relative’s affairs, for years, “needed the 
immediate care of some one; and it was his ad- 
vice, tothe young lady, that she should take up 
her residence upon it at once.” 

Blessing her deceased uncle for his kind mem- 
ory of her (she hadn’t thought of him for years 
before), and dropping a few tears for something, 
she hardly knew what, Miss Fannie went about 
gathering up her little stock of movables which 
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heretofore had included her whole store of 
worldly goods. This was no great task. She 
had a box of books which must be carefully 
packed—a black silk dress which must be folded 
so that it would not wrinkle—beyond this, there 
wasn’t much to care for. In a marvellously 
short space of time, she was on her way to 
M——, feeling a ‘little lonely, perhaps, but 
strangely independent. 

Whether to laugh or cry, she did not know, 
when the coachman set her down at the door of 
her new home. She thought she had never in 
her life before looked upon so comical a house— 
one patched up in so many different styles, as 
though the builder had been intent upon pleasing 
ascore or more of persons, each one differing 
essentially from the other in taste. In front, 
there were large trees; and over the windows 
looking upon the road, scraggly rose-vines and 
bushes hung, matted together in a solid mass of 
leaves. The front door, which she approached 
with some trepidation, had the appearance of 
being newly painted, and what to her was ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous, its color was bright yellow, 
which contrasted vividly with the sombre gray 
of the house. 

“The old people were making repairs,” she 
said to herself, smiling, as she raised the knocker 
and gave a heavy rap. 

The old people were a worthy couple who had 
served her uucle for years, and who would look 
to her for a home—so said the legal gentleman— 
during the remainder of their lives. 

“You are Mrs. Dearborn, I believe,” said 
Fannie to the old lady, as she made her appear- , 
ance, “and I am Miss Fannie Leonard. I have 
come to live with you.” 

So saying, Miss Leonard walked straight into 
the house, like one having a right. She had, 
indeed, and she was not timid. From that mo- 
ment, she was perfectly at home. 

The morning following, she went over the 
house. She was a neat, tidy personage herself, 
and consequently was not pleased with what she 
saw. She was a little nervous, too; and as the 
old lady threw open doors and closets, displaying 
grimy paint in one direction, and cobwebs, dust 
and rubbish in another, she was obliged to exer- 
cise considerable self-command to keep from 
speaking her mind about it. But finally she did 
what was a great deal wiser—put on an old dress 
and went to cleaning. She looked at her hands 
two or three times first (-he had kept them very 
pretty and delicate, in spite of everything), but a 
second glance at the soiled paint determined her. 
Now that very afternoon, Miss Leonard met 
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what had been her uncle’s room, a quaint little 
place with a low, wide window reaching to the 
ground, at the back of the house, and as often as 
she wished to change the water in her basin, 
threw it out wpon a path that ran near by. The 
last basin of water she threw into some one’s 
face. She started back and clapped her hands. 

“Mr. Dearborn!” she exclaimed, trying to 
control her laughter. 

Looking out of the window for the space of 
half a moment, Miss Leonard saw her mistake. 
A stranger stood in the path, wiping the dirty 
water from his eyes and mouth. The young 
lady could not think of a single word to say. 
But the gentleman remarked quietly, raising his 
eyes, “‘ Clean water next time, if you please.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” answered Miss Leonard, sud- 
denly finding her tongue. 

She was too vexed to apologize, and so arch- 
ing her neck (this was a trick of hers), she 
turned straight to her work again 

It was not long before Mrs. Dearborn came 
to her, saying that Mr. Cauldwell was in the 
sitting-room, and wished to see her. 

“ Mr. Cauldwell ?” repeated Fannie, blushing. 

“Yes, the gentleman who had helped work 
her uncle’s farm for a number of years pust. He 
wanted to see her about it.” 

After this explanation, she was as ignorant as 
ever; but on entering the sitting-room, she was 
evidently a little wiser. This was the gentle- 
man whom she had treated to the contents of her 
wash-basin a few moments before. She returned 
his bow as coolly as she could, and seated her- 
self, waiting to hear what he had to say to her. 
But he did not seem in any hurry to tell his 
businers. He wandered about from one subject 
to another, talking in a pleasant, easy way of 
this and that—of everything, in fact, Fannie 
thought, but what he came to talk about. At 
last, he hit upon the farm. He would let his men 
carry it on for her, if she pleased, just as they 
had done for years past for her uncle. 

“And how was that?” she asked. 

He smiled at the question, as though he 
thought it an exceedingly absurd one, but pro- 
ceeded to answer it with tolerable grace. 

Miss Leonard was piqued. He had the right 
of it, she knew. His drainage, explanation, and 
long harangue upon pasturing, together with a 
quantity of trash about potatoes, oats and.corn, 
was like so much Greek to her. But she lis- 


tened to it very attentively, and bowed knowingly 
when he finished speaking. 

“ You understand, I suppose ?” he questioned. 
“O, yes!” Fannie answered, telling as big a 


with asad mishap. She was cleaning paint in 


lie as _she possibly could. 
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“And what do you think of it ?” he continued. 
“ That I wish it was all at the bottom of the 
Red Sea!’’ she wanted to say—for her brain was 
sorely puzzled. But instead, she thanked him 
as well as she could for his kindness, and in- 
formed him that she thought she should be able 
to manage her farm herself. 

Mr. Cauldwell smiled again, and Miss 
Leonard thought to herself that he was the 
most disagreeable man whom she had met in all 
her lifetime. 

Now I pray the reader not to think my heroine 
a foolish or senseless girl ; on the contrary, she 
possessed more than an ordinary share of com- 
mon sense. But somehow she haa aken it into 
her head that Mr. Cauldwell wished to advance 
his own interests, rather than hers ; this, coupled 
with the serious impression that he thought she 
was an ignoramus, decided her in the answer 
which she gave him. 

“If there is anything which I can do to assist 
you, I shall be pleased to do it,” Mr. Cauldwell 
said, rising to go. ‘My place joins yours, you 
may have been told.” 

Miss Leonard thanked him, but hoped that 
she should not be obliged to trouble him much. 
So ended the young lady’s first interview with 
her gentlemanly but slightly self-conceited 
neighbor. 

After this, she directed her attention to farm- 
ing. To relate her adventures as they occurred 
day after day, would be to write a good-sized 
volume; but she was persevering, and did not 
rest until she had her spring’s work (it was late 
at any rate)done. This was accomplished some 
time in the summer. Her harvesting would 
come in the dead of winter, she concluded, with 
the men whom she hired to do her planting. 

But her greatest pride was in her garden ; and 
a well-stocked one it was, too, full of cherry 
trees, currant-bushes and strawberries. What 
with watering and watching and weeding it, it 
grew to be the finest garden in town; this, in 
fact, was because Mr. Dearborn was one of the 
best of gardeners, although Miss Leonard fiat- 
tered herself to the contrary. In the meantime, 
Mr. Cauldwell watched her with curious eyes. 
He had never before in his life met with so 
strange and so self-willed a young lady. Al- 
though she amused him, he could not help 
admiring her indomitable perseverance and 
independence. 

But a cloud came gradually upon Miss Leon- 
ard’s mind. This was the cloud: Mr. Cauld- 
well’s hens scratched in her garden. They had 
had that privilege for years, and good Mr. Dear- 
born did not think that it could be restricted. 
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“ Mr. Cauldwell must shut up his hens,” Miss 
L d said, closing her pretty mouth firmly 
together. 

Consequently Mr. Cauldwell was soon in pos- 
session of a neatly written note which informed 
him as politely and decisively as possible, that 
his hens must be kept at home. He did not 
reply to it. This angered Miss Leonard con- 
siderably. 

“Of course he thought I was not worth his 
notice !”” she said, curling her pretty lip. ‘“ But 
if he did not shut his hens up, she’d—” 

She concluded the sentence with a significant 
nod of her head. 

The next day, the hens scratched in her gar- 
den as usual. Seeing them from her window, 
she bade Mr. Dearborn bring her his gun. It 
was arusty, good-for-nothing old fusee, and so 
heavy, that she could hardly raise it. But she 
took aim at the flock of hens, and while they 
were scattered in one direction, the old gun 
kicked her in another. Such a flying and 
cackling as there was! But above all this, there 
sounded in Miss Leonard’s ear a peal of hearty, 
manly laughter. Mr. Cauldwell had been 
watching the whole performance through the 
fence. Looking about her, she saw that the 
leader of the flock was lying dead among the 
cucumber vines. She came to a resolution 
instantly. She would toss him over the fence. 
This she did with considerable force, and it fell 
at Mr. Cauldwell’s feet. 

“Thank you!” was his cool answer. 

“You are quite welcome, sir,” retorted Miss 
Leonard, walking away. 

Two hours later, her neighbor made his ap- 
pearance at the kitchen door with a well-dressed 
fowl in his hand. 

“ He hoped Miss Leonard would accept it,” 
he said. “ He thought it would be very palat- 
able. He believed Mrs. Dearborn was a rare 
hand at cooking chickens.” 

Miss Leonard laughed, in spite of herself. 
She was amused, troubled and vexed. In an 
undertone, she gave vent to her feelings in a curt 
French sentence. 

Mr. Cauldwell was quick of hearing. In the 
same tone and language, he answered her. 

“Tit for tat,” thought Fannie,” her cheeks 
flushing. “She wished that that odious Mr. 
Cauldwell would stay at home, though. He 
was the pest of her life” But she said “she 
hoped he would¢all upon Mrs. Dearborn or her- 
self, whenever/he wished anything done in the 
cooking linge She should think it would be 
very disagreeable for a gentleman to prepare his 
own meals,” 
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Mr. Cauldwell opened his eyes very wide. 
Was it possible that Miss Leonard thought he 
did his own cooking *—he, a gentleman who 
could count his possessions by thousands? His 
pride was aroused. He was too indignant, for a 
moment, to answer; and too indignant, by far, to 
correct the impression which she seemed to 
have. 

“ He thanked her, and would remember her 
promise. He presumed he should be pleased to 
test its genuineness by-and-by.” 

This he said, looking her straight in the face. 
Miss Fannie winced. ‘There was so much insin- 
uated in his quiet, degp tone ! 

For the next week, the young lady avoided 
her neighbor. She did not know why—it was a 
sort of instinct with her. At the expiration of 
the time, she received a note from him, asking 
her over to his house to tea. She did not wish 
to go, but had no excuse for declining his cour- 
teous invitation ; consequently, she was obliged 
to accept. 

What a polite host was Mr. Cauldwell! How 
attentive and pleasant he was! How admirably 
his household affairs were conducted, and in 
what perfect taste was everything arranged about 
the house! Cook his own meals indeed! Miss 
Leonard smiled at the mischievous insinuation, 
as she sat before his sumptuously-spread table. 
Her own looked plainly and poorly, in com- 
parison with it. 

After tea was served, Mr. Cauldwell sang and 
played to her. He did this, as though conscious 
of his superior performance—for he could not 
help knowing what every person was so soon 
assured of. But Fannie was piqued by his man- 
ner. Did he think hera novice? Did he sup- 
pose that she had never seen a piano before? 
Evidently so, by the way that he turned from it 
when he had finished playing. Now Fannie was 
no mean performer, and she had a voice as 
sweet, rich and clear as a song sparrow. She 
could not brook Mr. Capldwell’s apparent slight. 

“You have gratified me exceedingly, sir,” she 
said, bowing and stepping towards the piano. 
“ Let me endeavor to repay you.” 

There was a wide-awake flash to her eyes, as 
she said this—a pretty arching of her white, 
slender neck. Mr. Cauldwell turned around 
with evident surprise. 

“He knew that Miss Leonard could fire a 
gun very well,” he said, “but he was not aware 
that she was a musician,” 


She did not answer him, but touching the- 


keys of the piano with her light, skilful fingers, 
ran through a difficult opera song with the most 
perfect correctness. Then she ran off into a 
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sweet old melody, and let her voice out, soft, 
clear, trilling and birdlike. For weeks she had 
not sung before, and her voice was in perfect 
tone. Now it rioted in its sudden freedom. 

“T like that,” Mr. Cauldwell said. “ You are 
more than repaying me, Miss Leonard; you are 
making me your debtor. 

What was the gentleman about to say, that 
the young lady should so rudely interrupt him 
with—“Let us try to sing together, Mr. 
Cauldwell ?” 

“Gertainly,” he answered, biting his full 
under-lip. 

Miss Fannie Leonard went home that night in 
a pet, after all, She declared to herself, in 
secret, that for the future she would avoid her 
neighbor, steadily and perseveringly. A suspi- 
cious conclusion for her to come to! Whether 
a wise one or not, I leave it for some one else to 
determine. 

The next day Miss Leonard’s cattle made sad 
havoc with Mr. Cauldwell’s corn. He wrote 
her a note informing her of the fact. She put 
on her bonnet, and went over to see him about 
it. She carried her purse on her arm. 

“She could pay for the damage they had 
done,” she said to herself. 

Mr. Cauldwell was astounded. “He did not 
sell his corn-fodder in any such way,” he said, * 
laughing. ‘ He should shoot her cows, if she 
did not keep them at home,” he added, 
roguishly. 

“She hoped he would do so; but she should 
not be as generous as he had been—that was, 
she should not present him with his game!” 

“That would not be very generous, after all,” 
he retorted, laughingly, “since he had no cook. 
“And that made him think of her promise. 
Didn’t she tell him that she would cook for him 
whenever he wished her to ?”’ 

She was caught there. Dear me, how she 
blushed over it! Mr. Cauldwell was not at all 
merciful; he went on talking, regardless of her 
blushes. 

“He had come to the conclusion that they 
would do well to work in partnership. He 
thought her a-very poor farmer—he was sure he 
was a poor housekeeper, and—” 

She made an effort to slip past him out of the 
door, as he said this, but he caught her hand. 

“How shall it be?” he asked, holding her 
firmly. 

Fannie hung her head, and tried to get away. 

“Answer me, if you please. I am quite 

. Serious,” Mr. Cauldwell said. “ Yes or no ?” 

Now Fannie liked this odd neighbor of hers 


exceedingly, and so she made the wise answer 


that she should have made, and that too without 
hesitation—“ Yes!” ; 

I have heard since that they are a model 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Cauldwell. So ended 
Fannie Leonard’s farming ! 
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LEARNING TO SWIM. 


The best plan for learners, whether in fresh or 
salt water, is to attach a cord to a tree, or boat, 
or the machine; or, if these are not available, 
get a companion to hold the end of the cord on 
shore. With this cord tied round the arm or 
waist, let the beginner walk out till the water is 
up to his chin, aud then turn round and face the 
shore. He may even: then back out a little 
farther, when he will find the force of the water 
taking him off his legs, and he will then find no 
difficulty in making a few strokes, even at the 
first atiempt. In fact, by holding the head well 
up, which necessarily expands the chest, he will 
find he cannot help himself from swimming, or 
rather floating; and by gently thrusting out, 
and drawing in the hands and feet, exactly in 
imitation of the movement of a frog in the water, 
he will accomplish more in two or three days 
than in as many weeks with the corks or blad- 
ders—that is, he will have more confidence in 
himself, and know more of the power of the 
water to sustain him on its surface. A better 
knowledge even of this he will have by keeping 
his back to the shore till out in deep water as far 
as he can go, then throwing back his head, ex- 
panding his chest, making, as it were, a curve 

« with the back, and allowing the legs to float out- 
ward and from under him, he will find that his 
companion on shore could draw him completely 
in without sinking. A few such experiments, 
and then he might, by the gentle action of the 
hands and feet, work himself on shore. With 
the cord, the young begiuner will have no fear, 
saving for a few mouthfuls of water, and these 
he will not care about so long as he learns to 
swim.— Boston Journal. 


STUDENTS AND BOOKS. 


Dr. Nott, of Union College observes, that he 
can always tell the young men who are to make 
their mark in the world, if he can only see them 
return from a visit to the College Library, 
which is only open once a week. “ If,” says he, 
“IT saw a man leaving the library with five or six 
books under his arm, I would say to myself, 
there goes a mental glutton, he will read, mark, 
but not inwardly digest, and the consequence is, 
he is very likely to have mental dyspepsia ; the 
mind, endeavoring to acquire too much, strains 
itself and becomes weakened.” On the other 
hand, he says, “ If I see a young student taking 
but a small book from the library, and that he 
does not return there for some time, I am satisfied 
that he will saturate his mind with the intellect 
of the author, and not only gain all the knowl- 
edge in the book, but sharpen his perceptions and 
invigorate every faculty.” , 

There are three kinds of friends—friends who 
love you, friends who do not trouble themselves 
about you, and friends who hate you. 
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WITCHES AND WITCHCRAFT. 


The belief in witehcraft is prevalent in most 
pom of England. Nearly every village and 
amlet has its witch. No malice is expressed, 
simply a dread of offending her, even uaninten- 
tionally. The unfortunate beings supposed to 
have fallen under her evil influence are consid- 
ered marked and doomed; their friends still 
fearing to speak a word against the reputed author 
of the calamity. In many instances the be- 
witched ones leave their homes never to return, 
to avoid the misery resulting from a solitary life, 
so many of their own class, even their old com- 
anions, disliking to associate with them. I 
~— been in a village in the south of England 
where the second son, a lad of thirteen, had left 
his home, and gone to seek his fortune, for 
“hadn’t he had an evil eye cast on him, and 
couldn’t get on at all?” The poor mother, 
while mourning for the missing one, never 
doubted the truth of the matter, |! ut considered 
it “mighty unlucky.” This belief not only 
exists among the very poor and more intelligent 
laborers, but even many of the better class of 
farmers, and occasionally thoroughly educated 
members of the higher ranks of society are in- 
fected with it. The latter, however, invariably 
admit that “cases,” as they term them, have 
never been known to occur in their particular 
community. In some instances the belief ap- 
pears hereditary, a plague-spot that can never be 
washed away. We boast of being ‘the latest 
seed of time,” we “cry down the past,” we talk 
of the omnipotence of science and philosophy ; 
and well that we can do so. But is it not strange 
that, in spite of all this real or fancied progress 
—in spite of our nineteenth-century retinement 
and civilization—this demon of superstition still 
remains, lurking in every corner of our iand, 
crushing the minds of its victims in the broad 
and open day ?—Once a Week. 


MAKING LOVE. 


There is no such process as making love. The 
article cannot be manufactured. It is the spon- 
taneous growth of the heart. Or rather, it 
springs from a spiritual seed planted in a warm 
material soil, and is half a passion flower, and 
half a heavenly exotic. As the soul survives the 
body, so the divine essence of love survives its 
passional instinct. This is always the case where 
the sentiment is genuine. But, unfortunately, 
spurious love is as common as spurious money, 
and as frequently passes current. Many men 
fancy themselves deeply in love, who have not 
the slightest idea of what the feeling, in its 
purity and plenitude, really is. Such persons 
mistake mere passion for aflection. Their love, 
as they call it, lacks the divine leaven. It is 
coarse, selfish, unregulated, and being wholly “ of 
the earth, earthy,” is sure to be ephemeral. No 
true woman was ever made permanently happy 
by such love as this ; but, alas! how many place 
faith in it, and after giving in exchange for it all 
the wealth of their hearts, find too late that they 
_ made a blind and thriftless bargain— 


ruman, 
BLUSHING. 
Sin should be seen to blush through Virtue’s cheeks, 
ingling the rose and lily. Proctor. 
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THE TRIAL BY FIRE. 


EVENING. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 
The sun goes down in the crimson west 
To his bed of purple and gold, 
And the amber clouds cover his face 
With many a gorgeous fold. 
Above his head is a sea of light 
Tinged with every royal hue, 
And it flickers and burns in the crown of light, 
As the daygod says adieu. 


Then through this glorious crown of light 
Out "tween the golden bars, 

Unsullied as on earth’s first night, 
Gleam forth the silver stars. 

Then high upon the mountain's crest 
Glows forth a silver line, 

As the queen of night rolls up behind 
The darkly-crested pine. 


Now the night-winds from their mountain caves 
Sigh through the forest leaves, 

Waking a note on each tiny harp 
That hangs mid woodbine wreaths. 

The silver mists come curling up 
From the peaceful, sleeping lake 

That lays out beside the mountain steep, 
Fringed round with hazel brake. 

Thus when eve has come adown, 
In our glorious summer time, 

Happy ’s the man who can lay down to rest 
Neath his own toil-planted vine. 


THE TRIAL BY FIRE. 


BY EDWIN 8. MACDONALD. 


Over two centuries ago, a young German be- 
longing to a pious and respectable family, entered 
Wurtzburg for the express purpose of studying 
foreign languages, in which branch of study he 
wished to perfect himself, in order, as he hoped, 
to be qualified, at some future day, to fill a pro- 
fessor’s chair in one of the colleges already estab- 
lished in Germany. His name was Heinrich von 
Kepler. Tall, finely-formed and handsome, 
Heinrich bore away the palm of physical beauty, 
as he soon did of intellectual culture, from among 
his studious but heavy countrymen ; often ex- 
citing their envy for one, and their unavailing 
efforts to rival him in the other. 

But while they smoked and drank beer, and 
pursued their misty speculations in philosophy 
and their visionary, dreamy theology, Heinrich 
was advancing in brilliant and rapid progression, 
beyond them all; outstripping his teachers and 
exciting wonder and admiration in those who 
looked at him standing on a height which they 
never hoped to reach. 

23 


His window, in the fourth story of Madam 
Wisner’s house, showed a bright light when peo- 
ple retired for the night, and the same brilliant 
flame was visible long before dawn, when some 
sleepy watchman was just going home from his 
night’s vigil. He went seldom into society, but 
his animated countenance and brilliant conver- 
sational powers won for him troops of friends, 
whenever he was induced to make one of a 
party. 

Many an anxious mother, dwelling upon the 
reputed wealth and respectability of the von 
Keplers, would gladly have welcomed the hand- 
some and talented youth to a nearer relationship ; 
and many a Julia, Caroline or Serena would have 
smiled a blushing assent to any important ques- 
tion he might have asked respecting the state of 
the affections. But in vain. Heinrich’s heart 
had long since made its election. 

Bertha Wisner, the widow’s only child, had 
become strongly attached to the young student, 
who formed a part of her mother’s household. 
She had never known a brother’s love, but the 
gentleness and sweetness of one who knew so 
much toward the simple and guileless maiden, 
had made a deep impression on her heart, and 
she fancied that she felt for him a sister’s affee- 
tion. Upright and honorable, Heinrich obtained 
her mother’s consent, and then revealed his own 
love for Bertha. 

So much happiness, the artless girl had not 
counted upon. She could not believe that it 
would last. She remembered her mother’s tran- 
sient dream of domestic bliss, of which she had 
often told her—the terrible and sudden death to 
which the husband of a few short months was 
doomed ; and Bertha’s anxious heart and timid 
spirit seemed to shadow forth her own destiny in 
dreary similitude to Madam Wisner’s. To Hein- 
rich and her mother, there appeared something 
strange and unnatural in this dread of the future. 
The lover did not doubt that it was real; but he 
earnestly entreated her to conquer so fruitless an 
anxiety, and let time bring its shadows as it 
might. 

“Tt is in vain, dear Heinrich,” she would say ; 
“ever since I have begun to love you, this mor- 
tal dread has been upon me, turning my dearest 
joys into mournful spectres. I am continually 
haunted by images of unrevealed horror. When 
I part from you at night, I feel a dreary fore- 
boding that the morning will find our separation 
final; and when I wake, I find my pillow wet 
with tears which I have shed during the brief 
season in which I sleep.” 

Imagining that their quiet and lonely life had 
something todo with the state of her nerves, 
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Heinrich besought Madam Wisner to send for floor. By this time, his brother and Caroline 


some dear friend of her daughter; and, accord- 
ingly, without Bertha’s knowledge, she invited a 
young and lively schoolmate whom her daughter 
dearly loved, to make her a visit. Hienrich also 
requested his younger brother to come to him ; 
feeling that his gaiety of heart might win Bertha 
from her sadness. 

Wilhelm obeyed his summons, and Caroline 
Hartz arrived atthe sametime. During the day, 
the party made frequent excursions, and the 
change seemed beneficial to Bertha ; but at night, 
when Heinrich went to his room and sat down 
to his books, Bertha sat at her window from 
which the busy student was visible ; she watched 
the dark shadows in the quadrangular court, 
which even his bright light could not quite dis- 
pel, and fancied that foes were lurking near her 
beloved. 

If it be true, as the Scottish seer declared, that 
“coming events cast their shadows before,” we 
must pity and not condemn the loving little 
maiden ; for, late one evening, when watching 
these dismal shadows made by the projecting 
wall, and magnifying their number to many 
more, she believed that she saw tangible forms 
and heard audible voices, belonging to human 
beings. It did not alarm her so much as had 
the phantoms of her own imagination ; but still 
she was chained to the spot. Relying upon the 
obscurity in which she sat, she gently opened 
the lightly framed window, and heard some one 
say softly, “There, that is he! no doubt he is at 
his infernal incantations now. Let us surround 
this part of the house, and catch the wizard at 
his unhallowed work.” 

Benumbed with terror as she was, Bertha had 
yet presence of mind enough to leave her room, 
cross that of her mother, and tap at Heinrich’s 
door. He opened it instantly, and she told her 
errand. Feeling that her old terrors had only 
reached a new point, he tried to induce her to 
return and attempt to sleep; but her fears now 
were 60 genuine, and so different to her ordinary 
ones, that he was more disposed to sympathize 
with her. 

“‘ Pray, pray extinguish your light, Heinrich !” 
she said, almost breathless with her emotion. 
“They will see your shadow on the ceiling. 
Come to my room, for God’s sake. Mother, 
awake! Heinrich is in danger!” And, by 
snatches, she repeated what she had heard. 

A rude battering at the house door convinced 
her auditors that this at least was not a phan- 
tom—and, notwithstanding her frantic appeal, 
Heinrich insisted on answering it in person. He 
descended, leaving her almost lifeless on the 


Hartz were assembled in Heinrich’s room, and, 
by their exertions, Bertha was restored. She 
persisted, after she recovered, in going down to 
her lover, and they watched her as she stole 
softly to the door where he was still parleying 
with the strangers, and stood by his side. He 
felt her gentle touch upon his arm, and said, 
“ Bertha, darling, these men accuse me of—what 
do you think ?—of Witchcraft. Would you be- 
lieve that a quiet, orderly student like myself 
would be suspected of that ?” ‘ 

“Pardon me, young gentleman, it is those 
very stadies that have sealed your doom. We 
have every reason to believe that your constant 
and protracted night studies have been with a 
view of obtaining a knowledge of the black art. 
Your known practices condemn yeu.” 

This was uttered by a respectable-looking man 
whom Heinrich remembered to have seen in the 
vicinity of the lawyers’ offices, and whom he had 
supposed to be an officer of the courts. He was 
accompanied by several other individuals, of 
whom he seemed to be the delegated spokesman. 
Among them was one in the garb of a priest, 
who kept repeating Latin phrases, expressive of 
holy horror and unmitigated detestation of a 
wretch whom he denounced as the devil’s own. 

Heinrich, who really could not believe himself 
in danger, although aware that such things had 
been, still maintained his stand with Bertha lean- 
ing on his arm, trembling with the force of her 
emotion. All the terrible forebodings which she 
had so long struggled with, seemed about to be 
realized. 

Apparently divining the nature of the tie ex- 
isting between the two, the individuals composing 
this strange party included Bertha in their de- 
nunciations. They demanded access to Hein- 
rich’s private room, which, with eyes flashing at 
their presumption, he refused ; but on Wilhelm’s 
representation that the unpretending nature of 
his studies, and the absence of all mystery in his 
apartment, might best convince them of their 
error, he determined to allow them to enter and 
preceded them with the lamp, accompanied by 
all the family who now appeared, fully attired. 

A celestial globe and other astronomical appa- 
ratus, some drawings of Saturn and his rings, 
an old book on sorcery which Heinrich had found 
among several belonging to Madem Wisner’s 
father, and had unfortunately transferred to his 
awn room, constituted sufficient proof that the 
Black Art had, at least, one or two votaries in 
this room ; and the conyulsive clinging of Bertha 
to her lover convinced the party that Heinrich 
and Bertha were the guilty ones. They were 
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hurried off amidst the shrieks of the mother and 
Caroline, while Wilhelm von Kepler vowed re- 
venge upon those unprincipled scoundrels who 
disturbed honest people in their beds—not doubt- 
ing that his brother would receive full justice 
with the morning light. 

It is painful to record the sufferings of the 
devoted lovers at this period. They were denied 
an interview, even in the presence of their ac- 
eusers. Their friends were not permitted to see 
them ; so that the anguish of the mother, and the 
equal misery of the good von Keplers who were 
sent for immediately, cannot be described. A 
trial was pretended, but every circumstance was 
wrested into evidence of guilt. Before long, 
others were arrested, equally the victims of a 
terrible superstition; a superstition, in fact, 
which destroyed the lives of more than one hun- 
dred individuals in the space of two years in 
Wurtzburg alone; among whom were fourteen 
vicars, several counsellors, children, and the wife 
of a man distinguished for his large size, herself 
being the handsomest woman in Wurtzburg. 

During Heinrich’s imprisonment, he found 
means to communicate with Wilhelm by a note 
written with a nail upon a smooth pine stick. 
It was written in a cipher which only the brother’s 
understood, and had been the amusement of their 
boyhood. The stick was thrown to Wilhelm 
from a window to the street where he had been 
watching for some sign from Heinrich ; and the 
answer was given by an almost imperceptible 
gesture on the part of the brother. 

The fatal Friday on which the acensed must 
confess or die, approached. Friday seemed to be 
the day on which most of them confessed. The 
death trial was to be by fire. If any passed 
through that ordeal, unscorched, they were in- 
nocent—so said the judge. It was as fair a way 
as that which was decreed to be passed through 
by water, where the poor victim was sure to die, 
guilty or not. If he or she did not sink, it was 
witchcraft that prevented. Death was certain, 
either way. 

Meantime, Bertha, the poor girl! who had 
died a thousand deaths from her terrible fore- 
bodings of evil, had settled down into a wonder- 
ful calm which was as mysterious as her former 
state. It was not insensibility—it was the com- 
posure of resignation. Her mother—there was 
the only pang. But aside from this, there was a 
serene happiness in the thought of dying with her 
beloved. The pain—theagony of such a death— 
for her accusers took good care to hold up its 
horrors before her—was dreadful perhaps to think 
of, in its intensity of suffering; but then it was 
brief ; and if she could but look on Heinrich’s 
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face until she died, it would be sweet. Already . 
her slender form was attenuated to almost death- 
like thinness. Her face, over which her soft, 
fair hair hung in damp, clinging curls, was white 
and pure as alabaster; her hands almost trans- 
parent in their whiteness, and her lips were pale 
as the lily ; yet an ineffable sweetness and beauty 
were still hers, which might seem to have disarm- 
ed her enemies. 

She wore the same white robe which she had 
on when taken from her home; and its very 
spotlessness, to which no stain had come, during 
that dreadfil week, only convinced the super- 
stitions people that she had some marvellous 
agency at work which kept it pure and white. 
She uttered a joyful cry when Heinrich was 
brought out and placed near her before the awfal 
flames. They were the last of many who had 
been led forth. The crowd had become almost 
sated with horrors; and the most zealous among 
them began to grow weary of the horrid scene. 

One man who had not been noticed before, 
seemed now to take an active part, and the rest 
fell back and allowed him to go on as he chose. 
Approaching near the fire, just as the prisoners 
were forced toward the flame, he scattered into it, 
unseen, while all eyes were turned upon the vic- 
tims, something which caused a dense smoke to 
arise, stifling and blinding. In the confusion 
that ensued, they who held the prisoners forsook 
their hold. Heinrich and Bertha felt themselves 
grasped by invisible hands and borne away as 
with an irresistible force; and the smoke stil? 
continued to ascend in dense volumes between 
them and the crowd. When at length it cleared 
away, the victims were nowhere to be seen, but 
the general impression was that they had perish- 
ed and their bodies had been destroyed; al- 
though there were some who persisted in deelar- 
ing that the Evil One had appeared bodily, and 
rescued his followers after throwing brimstone 
upon the flames. 

Wilhelm had not dared to act this part himself, 
as he so nearly resembled his brother; but a 
strong, active serving man, who had accompanied 
the von Keplers to Wurtaburg, had readily un- 
dertaken to procure the material which Heinrich, 
in his note, had recommended to be used, and 
had fearlessly thrown it, atthe exact moment 
upon the flames. 

Long before the crowd dispersed, a carriage 
and four passed unquestioned through the gates 
of Wartaburg, and within its curtained hiding- 
place, Heinrich was holding in his arms the death- 
like figure of Bertha and their brave deliverer 
was seated beside them. Homeward bound! 
To the beloved home of his childhood, Heinrich 
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was bearing his half-dead bride. The rest of the 
relatives did not dare to join them, lest their sud- 
den disappearance from W urtzburg might awaken 
suspicion; but one day, at broad noon, the elder 
von Kepler and his wife, with Wilhelm and Ber- 
tha’s mother, all dressed in deep mourning, as if 
for the loss of their nearest and dearest, were con- 
veyed out of the city. They who had almost 
doubted, were now convinced that the friends, at 
least, believed them dead. ‘“ Even-handed jus- 
tice” was appeased, and the pious detectors of 
witchcraft thought they had really done God ser- 
vice in ridding the world of such beings. 

One more journey did Wilhelm von Kepler 
make to Wurtzburg; but this also was in secret, 
for he had learned to dread a place where wrong 
and error were baptized by different names ; and 
this time, he returned, accompanied by Caroline 
Hartz, on a visit to Bertha, who was now restored 
to health and happiness—the beloved wife of 
Heinrich. From this visit, she did not return ; 
nor indeed did either of the von Keplers ever again 
visit a scene fraught with such fearful recollec- 
tions, and Caroline was an orphan, without ties 
to recall her to Wurtzburg. The want of relation- 
ship was however fully supplied, not long after, 
by her marriage with Wilhelm von Kepler. 

Unclouded happiness is not to be expected in 
this life; but it seemed as if the rule was sus- 
pended in the case of the two escaped prisoners ; 
for they lived to a green old age, surrounded by 
children and children’s children, to whom the 
story of the trial by fire was often repeated. Old 
Haupner, their deliverer, who had actually risked 
his own life in the uncertain hope of saving theirs, 
was an honored inmate of their home ; regarding 
Heinrich and his wife with a species of adora- 
tion. Indeed, he attributed their deliverance, 
not so much to his own skill and activity in 
raising so powerful an agent, as to the angelic 
nature of Bertha who had, as he declared, passed 
through the ordeal of fire without the smell of the 
flame upon her white robes. 

Toward the close of the seventeenth century, 
the world began to cease from degrading itself 
by these foolish and wicked superstitions; yet 
solitary instances crept into being, even amidst 
the enlightenment of the eighteenth. Previous 
to the eighteenth, the number of victims, from 

the date of Pope Innocent’s bull, exceeds one hun- 
dred thousand! And this inGermanyalone. In 
Switzerland, a witch was burnt in the latter part 
of the last century—less, indeed, than seventy- 
five years ago. And these murders were sanc- 
tioned by learned judges and even ministers pro- 
essing the doctrines of the blessed Saviour ! 
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BY WILTON B. REYNOLDS. 


“Ban! the very name of this upstart makes 
the blood in my veins boil. And yet he, with 
his mean tribe daily walk the halls which kings 
have trod.” 

“ Know you not, good Antoine, that this very 
day, the office of consul has been conferred upon 
Napoleon for life, and that he has the privilege 
of naming his successor ?”’ 

“ Parbleu! Do I know what all Paris knows ? 
Consul for life! Pierre, what if his life should 
be a short one ?” , 

“ Ha! I know what you mean, Antoine. But 
remember, your own life would last but a mo- 
ment longer. Besides, it is not possible for you 
to approach him; he keeps a wary lookout on all 
sides with those restless eyes of his. He is no com- 
mon man, Antoine, and he who rids France of 
him, does a noble deed.” 

“True, Pierre, it must be done, and yet not 
with steel. Let us take Bianca into our counsels. 
Ihave noticed that she schemes readily when 
others despair. These Italians are as quick to 
conspire, as the French are to fight.’’ 

“Can she be trusted?” asked the other, 
thoughtfully. 

“I will answer for her with my life,” was the 
ready reply. 

As he spoke, he touched a small silver bell, 
which gave forth a sweet, musical sound. 

The apartment in which the disguised royalists 
thus took counsel, was a moderately sized one, 
but handsomely furnished. Much which it con- 
tained was rare and quaintly carved, betraying 
former gentility. The occupants were men in 
the prime of life, both Frenchmen, but differing 
much in manner and appearance. The eldest, 
the one who had been called Antoine, was dark, 
restless, keen-eyed, bearing in his face the marks 
of an impatient, haughty spirit, which would not 
brook aught of insult, and which would work 
out its own ends against all obstacles. Tho 
other, Pierre, was younger, fairer, more care- 
fully dressed than his companion, but with less 
of character expressed in his face. 

Scarcely had the last tinkle of the bell died 
away, when the curtain at the further end of the 
apartment was pushed aside, and a woman ad- 
vanced slowly towards the occupants of the room. 
She might have been thirty, and yet she scarcely 
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looked that age, so tall and superbly formed was 
she. Hair of midnight blackness was carelessly 
yet gracefully disposed about her head, and her 
eyes, of the same hue, shot forth quick, impa- 
tient glances, which clearly betrayed her Italian 
origin. 

“ Bianca,” spoke Pierre, “ Antoine and I were 
holding an important conference, and we desired 
your aid, knowing that you could be trusted.” 

“ Truly I shall be glad to serve you,” respond- 
ed the girl; “‘ but you must tell me how I am to 
do so.” 

Pierre looked towards Antoine. 

“ The truth is,” said Antoine, thus appealed 
to, “there is a man in Paris, whom it is necessary 
to dispose of. I will not speak his name; you 
know whom I mean. We cannot approach him 
closely enough either to stab or shoot him, and 
we must therefore devise other means to destroy 
him. Give us your aid, and you shall be richly 
rewarded; betray us, and—” 

A significant glance towards the weapon he 
wore, enforced the meaning of his last sentence. 
Bianca laughed lightly, carelessly dropping, as 
she did so, the corner of the window-curtain 
which she had been rolling up in her hand. 

“Ah, my good Antoine,” said she, “ twice 
since you have been speaking, I have had it in 
my power to betray you, without so much as 
speaking a word. See you those men yonder ?”’ 

Neither Pierre nor Antoine needed a second in- 
vitation to glance from the window. Nothing 
was to be seen, however, but two individuals in 
plain citizen’s dress, walking upon different sides 
of the street, and apparently unknown to each 
other. 

* You are mistaken, Bianca,” said Pierre, sink- 
ing back lazily into his seat, “ those are but good 
dull citizens.” 

Antoine looked around with a frowning face. 
“She is right ; they are the spies of Napoleon. 
But how do I know,”’ continued he, turning sud- 
denly to Bianca, “ that you have not already be- 
trayed us¢ A raised finger would be sufficient.” 

“ Monsieur must take my word for it,” replied 
Bianca, with flashing eyes. 

“Pardon. Such times make all suspicious of 
their dearest friends. But exercise your in- 
genuity, Bianca, and plan some deadly instru- 
ment that shall bring destruction surely and 
speedily.” 

“ Your command shall be obeyed,” said Bianca, 
rising. “ By to-morrow night, when the consul 
holds his levee, it shall be in your power, and 
that without risk to yourself, to destroy him and 
those about him.” 

“Thanks, Bianca. Your woman’s wit is 
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more valuable than all our clumsy ideas heaped 
together. Plan but this instrument of vengeance, 
and your future is made.” 

There was no reply to this, save a haughty 
bend of the head, as Bianca swept from the room. 


Midnight had fallen upon the city. All Paris 
seemed slumbering quietly ; but one who watched 
might see now and then a muffled figure stealing 
through the quiet streets, or a solitary light in 
some distant window, convincing proof that all 
did not repose tranquilly. 

In a lofty but plainly furnished room, sat the 
First Consul, surrounded by a few of those men 
whose brave hearts and iron muscles had already 
done, and were still to do him good service, both 
in the cabinet and in the field. 

In another part of the city, a far different 
scene was presented. Bianca the Italian sat 
communing with herself, scarcely heeding the 
passage of time. She had thrown herself upon 
a crimson-covered lounge, and with her hands 
pressed against her forehead, she plotted the de- 
struction of him, who at that very moment was 
plotting the destruction of thousands in new 
and glorious campaigns. The striking of the 
hour of one by the city clocks roused Bianca 
from her reverie. 

“ Yes, he shall perish, he, and all his people, 
and I will be the instrament of their destruction. 
Why should I hesitate? Has he not crossed my 
path and made my life unhappy? And yet, none 
of my proud name have ever stooped to stain 
their hands with crime. Let me think.” 

Another hour passed, and again Bianca roused 
herself, and walked across the room with a deter- 
mined face. 

“I am resolved. The deed must be done. 
This man has made the grave of all my hopes 
through his mad ambition, and I will not 
scruple to end at once the career which opens 
upon him so brilliantly. I will rival those hero- 
ines of old, who, putting on armor, went forth 
to battle, and fought for the lands of their birth. 
I will immortalize my name, not by deeds of 
warfare, but by the invention of a machine which 
shall be speedy and sure in its operation. O yes, 
and it shall be called the infernal machine, for 
nothing more infernal has yet been conceived of, 
than that which the brain of Bianca Cortesi has 
this night planned !” 

The black eyes flashed triumphantly, as she 
touched a bell by her side. It was answered by 
a young girl, whose heavy eyes betokened that 
she had been just awakened from a profound 
slumber. 

“Tt is late, Annette ; I will retire,” said Bianca, 
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without deigning to notice her attendant’s weary 
appearance. 

The girl proceeded to do her mistress’s bidding, 
and then extinguishing the light, she stole softly 
from the apartment, and all the dwelling was in 
darkness. 

’T was evening again. The First Consul held 
a levee, and a gay crowd thronged the saloons. 
Many a one, since famous in history, walked 
those halls, little dreaming, perhaps, of the mag- 
nitude of those events which the future was to 
exhibit. The First Consul himself, whose aristo- 
cratic and dignified bearing made him appear a 
king, for whom the Tuilleries was a fitting place 
of abode, lingered now in conversation with 
some dark-browed minister, or chatted gaily with 
some brilliant beauty, or oftener perhaps, stood 
by the side of his wife, the amiable Josephine. 

His sisters Pauline and Elise, his step-children 
Eugene and Hortense Beauharnais, were likewise 
well calculated to adorn the court of Napoleon, 
inasmuch as they were all distinguished for 
beauty and amiability. The brave and gallant 
Ney, whose fate has been so often deplored, 
Soult, Murat, Bernadotte and the crafty Fouche, 
all were there, all of whom were destined to be 
immortalized with Napol Mad Bona- 
parte occupied a small saloon at the end of the 
magnificent suite of apartments, and was sur- 
rounded by ladies, among whom Madame de 
Stael was conspicuous. Napoleon had suffered 
himself to be drawn out from the throng by the 
wily Fouche who had some scheme to commu- 
nicate. The attention of the First Consul, how- 
ever, was suddenly attracted towards the small 
saloon, where a slight commotion exhibited itself. 
The ladies in that vicinity seemed to be crowd- 
ing about some object, and conversation appeared 
to have ceased. 

For a few moments Napoleon watched the 
scene, and then, followed by Fouche, he walked 
slowly towards the small saloon. 

“‘ Ah, monsieur,” said Madame Bonaparte, as 
she saw him approaching, “ you are the fortunate 
owner of this mysterious box. These ladies will 
have it, it should belong to me instead of you.”’ 

Napoleon moved forward another step and ex- 
umined the object which had attracted so much 
curiosity. It was an oblong box made of rose- 
wood, and richly inlaid, bearing the inscription : 

“To Napoleon Bonaparte, the First Consul.” 

“ How came this to be brought here at this 
hour ?”’ asked Napoleon. 

“T hardly know,” answered Josephine. “ As 
far as I could comprehend the matter, the donor 
seemed to have made it a condition that it should 
be presented to you at this time.” 


“Ha!” uttered the consul, taking in with a 
glance of his eagle eye the face of every person 
in the room. “Who brought it?” again de- 
manded he. 

The question passed from lip to lip, but no 
satisfactory answer was obtained. It had made 
its appearance very mysteriously, and that was 
all that could be ascertained. With characteristic 
promptness, Napoleon was proceeding to fathom 
the mystery by opening the box, when Fouche 
restrained him. 

“Let me beg of you, sire, not to endanger 
your life by opening what after all may bea 
snare, set by your enemies for your speedy 
destruction.” 

Napoleon paused with his hand upon the lid. 
It was_a critical moment, but after a little thought, 
he turned away, simply saying : 

“ You may be right, after all, Fouche. My 
life is much too precious to be bartered away to 
satisfy an idle curiosity. Remove the box, and 
dispose of it as you will; you have had long ex- 
perience in such matters.” 

He turned away carelessly, and entered again 
into conversation, entirely forgetful in a few mo- 
ments of the mysterious affuir of the box. Not 
so Madame Bonaparte. Her eye had lost all its 
brilliancy, and her cheek had faded at the mere 
mention of danger. The attempts to assassinate 
Napoleon had already been too frequent, and 
what woman ever regards such a matter lightly ? 

At that very moment, Bianca Cortesi paced 
with clasped hands her apartment. 

“ Aha! the hour is past, and he and his wretch- 
ed minions no longer cumber the earth. He has 
gone elsewhere with his mad plottings. Strange, 
that I should still have a spark of compassion 
for him who so ruthlessly sacrificed the lives of 
my nearest kindred, and made me an outcast 
from the land of my birth. And yet, now and 
then a strange pity crosses me—pity for that 
master-mind, for that glorious intellect which 
men so worship.” 

A quick, impatient knock at the door startled 
her. 
“Come in,” was the response. 

It was Antoine, looking flushed and weary. 

“ Bianca, the scheme has failed, and we have 
but lost our labor. Napoleon has not opened the 
box, nor will he, for it is in the hands of Fouche.” 

“ And what of that?” asked Bianca. ‘“ Are 
you so easily discouraged?” And she surveyed 
him with flashing eyes. 

“Easily! Bianca, you drivememad! Tell 
me, what charm does the man wear, that out of 
every danger he should come unharmed ?”’ 

“°Tis simply instinct, Antoine. But do not 
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despair. To-morrow itshall be so arranged that 
‘not even instinct shall preserve him.” 

“Thanks, Bianca. You are ever quick-witted, 
but if suspicion once falls upon us, we can call 
no day to-morrow. Let me know your plans to- 
night, and they shall be put into execution 
immediately.” 

“ Peace !’”’ said Bianca, sternly; “TI will work 
my own way, or not at all. Rest you calmly, 


good Antoine, for this one night, and to-morrow 
your dearest wish shall be realized.” 

# As you will, Bianca. I know you are to be 
And Antoine bowed himself out of 


trusted.” 
the room. 

“ Ay,” muttered he, as he stumbled down the 
stairs, “to be trusted whilst my eye is on you, 
and my good weapon hangs over you. No fur- 
ther, Bianca, will I trust you, or any other 
woman.” 

Another night fell upon Paris, a night long to 
be remembered, and whose events it was destined 
that history should record. It wasa clear, frosty, 
delightful evening, and not so cold but that a 
brisk walk through the gay streets could be high- 
ly enjoyed. There were, however, but few Par- 
isians out, and the bright stars shone down on 
streets almost deserted. One thoroughfare, how- 
ever, must be excepted. Upon the sidewalk of 
one of the most noted streets was collected a 
little crowd of people, a quiet assembly, who 
talked ia low tones, and nearly all of whom ap- 
peared to be listening attentively for some ex- 
pected sound. At length a low, rumbling noise, 
proceeding from some distant street, fell upon 
the ears of those who listened. 

“He comes! he comes!’ muttered a man, 
over whom a long cloak fell like a shroud. 

“Who comes ?” asked another, who stood by 
the side of the first speaker. 

“ The First Consul, on his way to the opera- 
house,” was the reply. A moment after, he 
added: “’Tis a cold night, citizen;” having 
said which, he sauntered carelessly away from 
the other’s vicinity. 

In the meantime, Bianca Cortesi was waiting 
with some anxiety to hear of the consummation 
of her work. 

“ Tt cannot possibly fail now,”’ she murmured, 
as, arrayed in a garb that would defy observation, 
she stole down the stairs and stood outside the 
door which opened into the street. 

“ After all, it will not bring back to me Fiesco, 
who was killed in that cruel battle.” And as the 
remembrance of her loss came upon her so forci- 
bly, she leaned against the doorpost, whilst a few 
genuine tears found their way down her cheeks. 
In a brief space, however, they were dashed 


aside. ‘No, I will not mourn,” she murmured, 
“ not at least while the man who lured him on to 
death still lives. But I hear no sound, not even 
a murmur, and I am growing impatient. An- 
toine assured me that the work would be speed- 
ily done ; but now I think it grows late. I will 
walk a few steps, and perchance I shall hear 
something ” 

A step started her just as she emerged from 
her hiding-place. She shrank back, but not be- 
fore she had noted the tall figure of a man, who 
glanced at her curiously as he passed. Proceed- 
ing a few steps, he paused, and then slowly re- 
traced his way. As he re-passed Bianca, the 
moonlight distinctly revealed each face, and there 
was a simultaneous cry : 

Fiesco !” 

“ Bianca !” 

With a trembling hand, Bianca drew him up 
the narrow stairway, before daring to utter an- 
other word. Having gained a secure retreat, 
she looked at him long and earnestly. 

“ Where have you come from, Fiesco ?” 

“TI have been wounded, Bianca—laying for 
months in a miserable hovel in Italy. Did the 
report that I was dead reach you ?” 

“ Alas, Fiesco, it is many months since I be- 
gan to mourn for you—months since I swore to 
take vengeance on Napoleon Bonaparte the First 
Consul.” 

“ Hush, Bianca, nota word of him. Blame 
him not for what has happened. I love him—I 
idolize him. Whoever does him injury makes a 
deadly enemy of me.” 

Bianca grew pale, and began hastily to throw 
on the cloak of which she had just divested herself. 

“Where are you going, Bianca? It is too 
late for you to venture out.” 

“ Too late!—O no, do not say so. Perhaps 
the mischief is not yet done. Come, we will 
hurry, Fiesco.” 

“Ido not understand you, Bianca. What 
mis¢hief do you mean, and how are we to stop it ?” 

“The First Consul is to be assassinated to- 
night,” whispered Bianca. “Come, Fiesco, it 
may not be too late.” 

Fiesco needed no second summons. He sprang 
down the stairs, followed by Bianca, and the two 
hastened up the street. As they neared the thor- 
oughfare already mentioned, a murmur reached 
their ears. 

“ Bianca,” said Fiesco, sternly, clutching her 
arm till she cried with pain, “ is this your work ? 
Have you dared plot against his life ?” 

“For your sake, I have,” said Bianca, firmly. 

“Then woe be to you,” returned Fiesco. 

They were suddenly involved in a crowd, a 
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quiet crowd, with every face turned in one direc- 
tion. Every man in it was awaiting the ap- 
proach of the First Consul’s carriage, which was 
now near athand. Bianca sought frantically for 
Antoine, but he was nowhere to be seen. The 
carriage had now arrived directly opposite the 
crowd, and in the clear moonlight, Bianca saw 
the arm of a man raised, as if in the act of 
throwing. Darting forward, she seized the arm, 
but it was too late. The infernal machine, com- 
posed of gunpowder, bullets and inflammable 
materials, had been thrown among the people, 
and not into the carriage of Napoleon, as had 
been intended. The aim of Antoine had been 
destroyed by Bianca’s grasp. A terrific explosion 
succeeded. Napoleon, who had observed, as the 
carriage neared this particular street, that a 
crowd had collected, having become suspicious 
from experience, had ordered his coachman to 
drive as rapidly as possible. It is owing to this 
circumstance that his life was preserved. As it 
was, many people were killed, and a number of 
houses were destroyed. The inventors of this 
atrocious machine perished by it. Had they 
lived, they would have been held in abhorrence, 
probably, even by the royalists. 

Fiesco the Italian escaped, and a devoted ad- 
mirer of Napoleon, followed his fortunes, until 
the latter was banished to St. Helena, when 
Fiesco returned to Italy and there died. Thus 
ended the tragedy of the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember, 1800. 


THE OLDEST MAN. 

The editor of the Cincinnati Times, while on 
venerable person, who, it was , was p 
ably the oldest man in the United States. His 
name is Solomon Pangborn, who says he was 
born in the city of New York, then a small town 
of five or hundred houses, 
135 years old. rtl i 
birth, his farher urchased a farm on the Mohawk 
River, not far from Fort Johnson, whither he 
removed. The old gentleman resides at Rising 
Sun, Indiana, where he has relatives in comfort- 
able circumstances. He complains that for the 
last year or two his health has been much im- 
paired, and that he is so old, medicine fails to im- 
prove his condition as it might in a younger per- 
son. He is perfectly resigned to live as long as 
God will permit him, but says that he would 
have met the fate common to mortality with a 
similar resignation many years ago. His sense 
of sight, as well as that of hearing, is much im- 
paired, and he moves about with difficulty, al- 
though he still contrives to help himself, and 
uses neither crutch nor cane. 

PURITY. 


A spirit pure as hers ® 
Is always pure, even while it errs: 
As sunshine broken in the rill 
Though turned aside, is sunshine still.—Moorz. 


THE DIVER’S TRADE. 


Of all the employments by which men get a 
living, it always struck us that that of a diver 
was the most dismal and gloomy. What sights 
meet his gaze, as he gropes about in the darkling 

twilight of the hostile element in which he 

his life! An able writer says: “ When 
the vessel has settled down in a sandy bottom, it 
is preserved for many months from breaking up, 
and its position would be much the same as it 
would be when floating in calm water, if it be 
not lifted over by under-current drifts. 
light, of course, depends a the depth and na- 
ture of the bottom; but when there is ro ch 
to give a milky thickness to the water, the diver 
— his work in a kind of gloomy twilight. 
y'the aid of this, he can see and feel his wa 

round the ship; but when he ascends the dec 
and then winds his way down into the principal 
cabin, he finds it pitch dark, and has nothing to 
guide him but his hands. This is the most di 
cult, and yet the most frequent labor he has to 
encounter—the danger being that, in a large ves- 
sel, where the cabin stairs are deep, and the 
cabins are long and broad, he might get his air- 
tube twisted round some unfamiliar projection, 
and squeeze off his supply of life from above. 
In opposition such as this he requires all his 
nerve and self-possession, all his power of feeling 
his way back in the exact road that he came. 

“He may have got the precious casket, to 
which he has been directed, in his arms—but 
what of that, if he die before he can find the 
stairs? The cold, — masses that bump 
against his helmet, as they float along the lower 
roof over his head, are the decomposed corpses 
of those who were huddled toge when the 
ship went down. A few of these may be on the 
floor under his feet, but only when pinned down 
by an overturned table or fallen chest. Their 
tendency is ever upward, and the remorseless sea 
washes away the dead infant from its mother’s 
arms, the dead wife from the dead husband’s 
embrace. If the wreck be in the channel, the 
small crabs are always beginning to fatten on 
their prey. The diver disentangles himself from 
this silent crowd, and ascends the silent stairs to 
the deck. The treasure he has rescued is hauled 
up into the attendant diving boat, and he returns 
again to renew his work. seldom meets with 
an accident under the water—never, perhaps, 
with death ; and the chief risk he rans is from 
getting some heavy piece of ship-lumber over- 
turned on his long train of air-pipe. Even in 
this he feels the sudden check and the want of 
air, gropes his way back to the obstruction, re- 
moves it, signals to his companions to be raised, 
and reaches the boat exhausted and alarmed, but 
not so much as to give up his place in the trade. 
His earnings mostly take the form of shares in 
what he recovers. If fortunate, his gains may 
be large—if unfortunate, they may be small; but 
no man can grudge him the highest prizes it is 
possible for him to win.” 


Fine sensibilit es are like woodbines, delight- 
fal luxuries of beauty, to twine around a solid, 
upright stem of understanding ; but very poor 
things if, unsustained by strength, they are left 
to creep along the ground. 
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[ontaman.] 
KING AND PEASANT. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Our home is a vine-wreathed cottage, 
Our life a sunshiny walk— 
Of toil at morning and nooning, 
Of rest at the twilight talk. 
We have neither gold nor silver 
To store in secret hoard ; 
We've not a rare or costly thing, 
To garnish our humble board ; 
In all old 


The king rides by in his chariot, 
His pages clad in blue; 
The glittering pomp of the cortege 
Is a pleasant thing to view. 
The ladies nod their coronets, 
And smile with a haughty scorn, 
As out to the hunt in the morning 
They go while the dew ’s on the thorn; 
But I'd not exchange my life-lot 
With that of the noblest born. 


What reck we, love, of the flashes 
That fall from lamps of gold, 

Hung over the palace glories 
With gorgeous splendor cold? 

What value to us the wine stream 
Brimming red o’er the silver cup? 

We ’ve the lamps of heaven to look upon, 
That our Father's hand set up! 

And the crystal water of God’s own love 
When we break our bread to sup! 


The king and his jewelled ladies 
Hear mass in a chapel grand, 
Draperied with silk and damask 
From many a rare old land. 
We kneel in the vast cathedral, 
Whose dome is the blue-arched skies ; 
And the soft mosaic ‘neath our feet 
Is made of violets’ eyes ; 
And the thunder’s the mighty organ voice 
That swells in the symphonies! 


The king is lord of the country, 
His will the law of the land; 
Cities rise and fall at his pleasure, 
And life goes out at his hand! 
But we have a nobler empire, 
We rule with a mightier sway; 
We've the rich, ripe, burning bliss-world 
Of love all the blessed way— 
The Eden home of life’s glory, 
Love’s rainbow-garlanded day! 


The king may joy in his greatness, 
Rejoice in his banquet feast ; 

Our love is grand as the splendor 
That breaks o’er the drowsy east! 

We have Godward hopes to cheer us, 
High yearning dreams divine! 

We yield up our lives’ rich fullness 
On the altar of love’s dear shrine ; 

Tf there 's peace in this world of beauty, 
It dwells in my heart and thine! 


THE LOST BRACELET. 


BY MRS. 8. E. DAWES. 


“Do you really mean what you say, Miss 
Helen? Are you going to apply for the situa- 
tion of a seamstress ?” 

Yes, Susan, I have thought the matter all 
over, and have come to the conclusion that it is 
the best thing I can do for the present. You 
have been kind to give me a home so long, and 
Ihave been very happy under the comfortable roof 
of my old nurse, but I cannot remain here a bur- 
den upon you any longer.” 

“ Pray don’t talk so, Miss Helen! I haven’t 
considered it a burden at all, to provide for you 
in your need. It has done my old eyes good to 
look upon you every day, and think how I used 
to carry youin my arms, and take the whole care 
of you, when your father lived in the great house 
yonder. Ah, Miss Helen, those were happy 
days for us all! and your sweet mother—God 
bless her !—how she used to fill the house with 
sunshine! What would she say; if she knew 
her only child was thinking of going out into the 
world to earn her living ?” 

“ Could I now hear her voice non among the 
angel band, methinks she would bid me. shrink 
from no honest employment whereby I could 
gain support.” 

“Ah well, Miss Helen, I suppose you heow 
best! But it grieves me to the heart, to have you 
leave me fora life of toil. If you would accept 
of it, my humble home shall be your shelter as 
long as it is in my possession.” 

“Thank you, Susan! I feel grateful, in my 
utter loneliness, that one heart regards me with 
so much affection. I think, in my present cir- 
cumstances, I shall feel happier to gain a more 
independent living. But if I am sick, or in 
trouble, I shall come home to you, to pillow my 
head upon the faithful bosom where it has so 
often rested in my childhood.” 

When she had finished speaking, Helen 
Gardner, who during the above conversation had 
been preparing to go out, bade her old nurse a 
cheerful adieu, and went forth to auswer an ad- 
vertisement for a seamstress she had seen in the 
morning’s paper. As the reader has become 
aware, her family were once in affluent circum- 
stances ; but her fatifer having been successful in 
two or three instances, embarked in speculation 
still more largely, and after a few turns of For- 
tune’s wheel, found himself forsaken by the 
fickle goddess, and his splendid fortune almost a 
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perfect wreck. His misfortunes preyed upon his 
mind and impaired his. health, and ere long he 
was numbered among the victims of consump- 
tion. A very small sum was left, for the sup- 
port of his wife and Helen; but the former be- 
coming, soon after his death, a confirmed in- 
valid, was obliged to draw upon the principal of 
her little property, to get herself the comforts 
which she needed. As she became weaker both 
in body and mind, Helen had the management 
of their limited means; and by strict economy, 
and most heroic self-denial, she managed to 
make it last until her mother was beyond the 
reach of earthly suffering. Her old nurse Susan 
insisted upon taking her home with her, and 
having really no other shelter, she accepted the 
generous offer with a grateful heart. 

Helen soon reached the house she was in 
search of, and found it a palatial residence in one 
of the most fashionable parts of the city. She 
had once been received at such mansions as a 
visitor; and as she ascended the steps, the sud- 
den thought of the errand that had brought her 
there, made her grow sick at heart. But reso- 
lutely forcing back all the old memories, she 
gained strength to ring the bell, and was shown 
into the presence of Mrs. Hastings, the mistress 
of the house, and her daughter Isabel. Both 
ladies were elegantly attired, but there was a cer- 
tain hauteur in their manner which strack Helen 
very unpleasantly. There was another inmate 
of the room, a young man of handsome appear- 
ance, but in whose dark, piercing eye lurked 
so much of evil, that Helen involuntarily shud- 
dered as she felt his gaze fastened upon her. 
Mrs. Hastings expressed herself satisfied with 
her appearance and abilities, and so Helen en- 
gaged to enter upon her duties the next morning. 

“ You have hired a splendid-looking girl there, 
mother,” said Edward Hastings, as Helen de- 
parted. “Pray don’t be offended, Miss Isabel, 
but in my opinion she looks and acts the lady 
quite as much as yourself. I shall take care to 
form an early acquaintance with her.” 

“I don’t care to have you form the ac- 
quaintance of any servant whom I hire into the 
house. If you regard my wishes in the least, 
you will have nothing to do with the seamstress 
I have just hired,” replied Mrs. Hastings; while 
Isabel, indignant at that part of the remark 
which applied to her, with a scornful curl of the 
lip resumed her novel. 

Helen, in spite of all her attempts at cheer- 
fulness, entered her new home with a sad heart, 
for an indefinite foreboding of evil in store 
for her seemed to haunt her. A small sitting- 
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and for the first few days, as no fault was found 
with her work, and she was left a great part of 
the time to herself, she began to think that she 
should like her situation, after all, very much 
better than she expected. She occasionally met 
the owner of the dark eyes, but as he always ad- 
‘dressed some civil remark to her and passed on, 
she thought perhaps she had at first formed too 
hasty a judgment of his character. 

One evening, after the rest of the family had 
gone to some place of amusement, Edward en- 
tered the sitting-room with a book. 

“ By some chance,” he remarked, upon enter- 
ing, “the fires down stairs have been allowed to 
get very low, and as it is quite cosy and warm 
here, I will read here awhile, with your 
permission.” 

Helen merely bowed assent, and handing him 
a chair, quietly resumed her work. Her visitor 
for some time seemed entirely absorbed in his 
book ; then closing it, he gradually drew her 
into conversation, and made himself so agreeable 
that when Helen sought her pillow that even- 
ing, she found herself wondering how she could 
have formed so unfavorable an opinion of Edward 
Hastings upon their first meeting. : 

He saw with great satisfaction the favorable 
impression he had made, and muttered to him- 
self, as he retired : 

“She’s a prize worth having, and no mistake, 
and will make a fine addition to my already 
numerous conquests.” 

From this time forth, he embraced every oppor- 
tunity to be in the society of Helen, using all his 
arts to captivate her, and if possible, to win her 
love. She did not stop to analyze her feelings 
towards him—she only knew that she had come 
to look forward to his visits, now and then, to 
the little sitting-room, with more pleasure, per- 
haps, than she would care to own. 

Helen managed to suit Mrs. Hastings and her 
daughter in her work, and although sometimes 
stung to the quick by their haughty, overbearing 
manner towards her, yet she toiled bravely on, 
occasionally seeking the ready sympathy of her 
old nurse Susan, in whose humble home she was 
always sure of a welcome. The months sped 
on, and at length one afternoon, in the absence 
of the rest of the family, Edward sought her 
presence, and emboldened by the flush of 
pleasure that suffused her face, as he drew a 
chair close to her side, he poured into her ear the 
story of his love, and asked her to become his 
own. He urged his suit with all the eloquence 
he was master of, and Helen at length replied : 
“There is one barrier to our umon, which I 


room was appropriated to her use, while sewing ; 


think would be insurmountable; and that is, the 
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pride of your family. They treat me now in 
every respect as a menial, entirely beneath them 
in standing; and as your wife, I could not rea- 
sonably expect they would show me that respect 
which in that relation I should feel was my due. 

“ Excuse me, darling, but I think you have 
quite misunderstood my intentions. I asked 
you to become my own, and that you can do, 
without the services of a clergyman. You are 
leading a life of toil here, and hiding your glo- 
rious beauty in seclusion; but comply with my 
wishes, and splendidly-furnished apartments, ele- 
gant dresses, and a life of ease awaits you. 
Leaving your situation here upon some pretence, 
I will mstall you in a palace home, and my fam- 
ily never need know of this alliance.” 

During this villanous speech, Helen grew 
deadly pale; but summoning all her pride to 
her aid, she rose and confronted him with all the 
dignity of exalted virtue. 

“You are right, sir—I have misunderstood 
your intentions; and as I never will comply 
with your base proposals, you will oblige me by 
leaving my presence instantly.” 

“ Softly, my sweet one! you will think better 
of this by-and-by. I do not regret I have 
raised this little tempest of passion, for believe 
me—you look superbly now, with that erect 
form and flashing eye.” 

“ Your insults are insufferable, and once for 


all, I assure you my decision is unalterable. I 


would rather live in the most humble apartment, 
and in the direst poverty, than in splendor with 
you, even though you saw fit to give me the 
name of wife. Ihave no words to express the 
utter loathing and contempt with which I regard 
you, and as you do not seem inclined to leave my 
presence, I shall leave yours.” . 

“Stay, Helen Gardner—you shall hear this 
before you go! Iam not wont to be thwarted 
in my plans, nor addressed in so haughty lan- 
guage, by a poorsewing-girl. You shall rue the 
day you dared to defy me, and mark my words ! 
I will yet have a sweet revenge for all this.” 

“As you please, sir! But remember—what- 
ever you do, there is a just God who rules all 
events, and who is the especial protector of the 
orphan.” 

Helen sought her chamber, and now that there 
was no longer any necessity for appearing calm, 
she sank into a chair and gave way to a violent 
burst of tears. But amid all her grief, she was 
deeply thankful that the true character of the 
man she had begun to regard with too much in- 
terest had thus early been revealed to her. She 
could not remain in the house where he was any 
longer, and rousing herself to action, she em- 


ployed herself, the rest of the afternoon, in pack- 
ing her trunk for her departure. 

Early in the evening, the family returned 
from their ride, as Miss Isabel was going toa 
grand party. Helen, leaving her bonnet and 
shawl in the hall, rapped upon the parlor door, 
and requested to see Mrs. Hastings. That lady 
being busy just then, and seeing who it was, 
bade her enter, as she could as well hear what she 
had to say there, as to leave the room. Helen 
turned a shade paler at this summons, but noth- 
ing daunted, she entered the room. A gentle- 
man who had been a frequent caller there of 
late, was sitting conversing with Isabel, and Ed- 
ward was sitting at one of the windows appar- 
ently engaged in reading one of the evening 
papers. Advancing toward Mrs. Hastings, she 
said in a low tone: 

“T have come to inform you, madam, that I 
cannot remain in your service any longer. I 
have made arrangements to leave to-night.’ 

Mrs. Hastings replied in a voice so loud as to 
cause all eyes to be turned towards her : 

“Upon my word, this is a cool transaction— 
to leave me without an hour’s warning, and so 
much work as you will leave unfinished besides ! 
I always require my servants to give me a week’s 
warning of their intention of leaving.” 

“T know that is customary, but circumstances 
alter cases, and I have ample reason for leaving 
thus abruptly.” 

Will you please state that reason? for cer- 
tainly that is the least satisfaction you can 
give me.” 

“TI know it, madam; but for all that, you 
must excuse me, if I decline to comply with 
your reasonable request.” 

«Let her go, and don’t make any more words 
with her!” passionately exclaimed Isabel, from 
the other side of the room. “I heard of a capi- 
tal seamstress this morning, and I think, mother, 
we shall gain, rather than lose, by the change.” 

“ Very well, if I can obtain another in your 
place immediately, I must say I do not regret 
your leaving, for you have put on a great many 
unbecoming airs for a servant.” 

During this conversation, Edward left the 
room, and returned just as his mother finished 
speaking. He brushed rudely past Helen, so 
that one of his coat buttons caught in her dress, 
and he stopped at her side a moment to remove 
it. She caught one glimpse of his basilisk eyes, 
and « cold shudder passed over her, and she was 
glad to escape from the room. An hour after, 
she was sobbing out her trouble, as she had prom- 
ised to do, on the faithful bosom of the only true 
friend she possessed—her old nurse Susan. 
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Mr. Somers, the gentleman who was making 
a call upon Isabel, soon took his departure, and 
that young lady immediately began to make 
preparations for the party. About an hour after, 
she rushed wildly into the room, exclaiming : 

“ Mother, have you seen anything of my new 
pearl bracelet ? for it is gone out of my casket.” 

“No, I have not been in your room to-day. 
How long since you have missed it ¢” 

“Tt was there when I returned from our ride, 
for I saw it, and thought what an appropriate 
ornament it would be to wear with this pearl- 
colored satin.” 

“Then it must have been stolen, that is cer- 
tain. Now the question is—who is the thief?” 

“ Not a very knotty question to solve, I should 
think,” cried Edward. ‘‘The abrupt departure 
of your lady seamstress, and the loss of your 
bracelet, are rather suspicious coincidences.” 

“Sure enough, my son. I have no doubt she 
is the thief, and you must go instantly and get an 
officer to search her and her trunk.” 

“That I can do, but perhaps the bird may 
have flown many miles from here ere this.” 

“The artful hussy!”’ said Isabel, as Edward 
departed on his errand; ‘who knows but 
what her trunk is filled with stolen articles? I 
warrant we shall miss a score of things.” 

“ I have no doubt of it, and I am so impatient 
to hear the result of the search, I can scarcely 
wait.” 

The tears had scarcely dried upon Helen’s 
cheeks, after relating her story to Susan, ere the 
door opened and a police officer entered the 
room, accompanied by a woman. 

“Is that young girl sitting there named 
Helen Gardner?” said the officer, addressing 
Susan. 

“That is my name,” said Helen, answering 
him herself. ‘‘ Have you any business with me ?” 

“T have, and I am sorry it is.of so unpleasant 
anature. A pearl bracelet, of great value, has 
been missed from the house you have just left, 
and I have come to search you and your trunk, 
to see if you have it in your possession. I will 
search your dress pocket myself, and if neces- 
sary, this woman will search your person. I 
assure you it is very unpleasant business, but as 
an officer of the law, I must do my duty.” 

“You can proceed in your search,” said 
Helen, through her white lips, “but it will be 
useless, for I am not a thief, sir.” 

“Iam sorry your words are so soon proved 
false,” said the officer, as he drew the lost brace- 
let from her pocket and held it up to her horrified 
gaze. “How came this here, if you did not 
take it ?” 
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Helen, although deadly pale, looked the officer 
steadily in the face, as she replied : 

“T know not, sir. Iam as ignorant as you 
are how it came there. I have never seen the 
bracelet before, except upon the arm of Miss 
Hastings. I assure you, sir, before Heaven, I 
am innocent of this crime.” 

“I believe you speak the truth, miss, but still, 
as the article was found on your person, I must 
arrest you for theft. I hope at your trial you 
will be able to furnish some proof of your 
innocence.” 

“OQ, my poor, poor Helen—have you got to 
be dragged off to jail?” sobbed Susan, who till 
now had stood almost petrified with horror. “O 
don’t, sir—don’t take her away to jail! She’s 
as innocent as a babe unborn—it’s some dread- 
ful plot against her! Don’t take her away, I 
beg of you!” 

“Be calm, Susan,” said Helen, soothingly. 
“Tam not afraid of a prison, and conseious of 
my innocence, it will in the end be no disgrace. 
It looks dark before me now, but there may be 
a silver lining to the cloud.” 

Arraying herself in the bonnet and shawl she 
had not put away since her arrival, she told the 
officer she was ready, and amid the sobs of 
Susan, she took her departure, and soon found 
herself in one of the cells of the jail. As the 
bolt was drawn which fastened her in, she began 


‘to realize that she was indeed a prisoner, and 


sinking upon the floor, all the fortitude that had 
sustained her through her arrest gave way, and 
she lay a long time in a stupor of grief. At 
length, becoming more calm, she had the cour- 
age to look the perils of her situation in the 
face, and then came the blessed thought that 
there was one ear ever open to the cry of those 
who put their trustin Him. Kneeling upon the 
stone floor, she prayed fervently that in her ex- 
treme need God would be her support, and cause 
light to come out of all this darkness. As she 
rose, a sweet peace entered her soul, and she was 
soon calmly sleeping upon her prison couch. 

The next morning the jailor’s wife, a kind, 
benevolent-looking woman, entered the cell, and 
bid her a cheerful “ good morning.” 

“ The officer who brought you here last even- 
ing,” she said, “commended you to my sympa- 
thy, believing, he said, that you were inno- 
cent of the crime laid to your charge. If you 
would like writing materials, and a few books to 
while away the time, I will furnish you with 
them with pleasure, for your trial will not take 
place for a number of days.” 

“Thank you, it would confer a great favor 
upon me if you would do so. I was thinking 
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how I should get through the long days here, 
with nothing to employ me, just before you 
came in.” 

The woman left the cell, and soon a writing- 
table, with books and stationary and a small 
chair, made their appearance. Helen arranged 
them in as favorable a position as possible, and 
as the morning sun streamed through the grated 
window, her prison home wore quite a cheerful 
appearance. 

As she sat reading one of her books, a few 
days after, she was startled by the unbolting of 
her cell door by the jailor, who ushered in Mr. 
Edward Hastings. She started to her feet, and 
her eyes flashed, as she addressed him : 

“ How dare you seek my presence again, after 
what has passed between us?’ 

“Come, Helen, don’t be in such a passion, if 
it does enhance your beauty! I have come as a 
friend, to relieve you from the unpleasant posi- 
tion you are in.” 

“Deliver me from such friends! I have no 
need of any service you can render me.” 

“T don’t know about that! I think liberty 
would be as sweet to you as to any one else, and 
by simply accepting the offer I made you once 
before, and one which many a fair one would be 
glad of receiving, you can not only be restored 
to freedom, but live a life of splendid ease.” 

“ Never, sir! I would rather these prison walls 
would enclose me forever.” 

“ Have you reflected what will be the probable 
result of your trial? My sister’s bracelet was 
found in your pocket, and you cannot prove you 
did not put it there. You will no doubt be found 
guilty, and have to suffer the penalty of the law. 
How can you ever expect, afterward, to get 
another situation?—for people are generally 
pretty cautious how they employ one who has 
been branded as a thief.” 

“TI have viewed my situation in its worst 
light, and calmly await my trial. I did not take 
your sister’s bracelet, and who put it into my 
pocket, I may never know ; but that it was done 
by some one who wished to ruin me, I have not 
the slightest doubt. I would a thousand times 
rather be in my position than theirs, for I shall 
only be summoned before an earthly tribunal, 
while they will one day have to answer for the 
deed at the bar of Heaven. As your offer of 
friendship is entirely unappreciated by me, I will 
thank you to leave me.” 

_ “ You are a strange specimen of womankind, 
to prefer this prison, and subsequent disgrace 
and toil, to the life I have offered you!” 

“Then you must have associated with the 
most degraded of our sex; for no woman who 


has the slightest regard for her honor, would lis- 
ten to such base proposals. I have nothing 
further to say to you, and you will oblige me by 
never seeking another interview with me, for you 
can never number me among your victims.” 

“Perhaps not; but I shall have my revenge, 
as I said defore. Farewell,sweet Helen! I wish 
you a pleasant time at your approaching trial. 
I shall be there to get one more glimpse of your 
regal form, ere it is robed in a convict’s garb.” 

The day of the trial at length arrived, and 
Helen, in her mourning garments, pale and dig- 
nified, took her seat calmly in the prisoner’s box. 
The faithful Susan sat as near to her as she was 
allowed, and the trial commenced. 

Miss Isabel Hastings was the first witness, and 
testified to having seen the bracelet in her casket 
just before the tea-bell rang, and having missed it 
soon after the prisoner left the house. A servant 
girl also testified that on the afternoon of the day 
it was stolen, she saw it lying in the casket, as 
she was dusting the dressing-table. 

Mrs. Hastings testified that she left the house 
in a great hurry, and absolutely refused to give 
any reason for so doing. And that the prisoner 
looked very pale, and appeared much agitated, 
as she was telling her that she intended leaving 
that night. The officer who arrested her testi- 
fied to having found the bracelet in the pocket 
of the prisoner, and the counsel for the plaintiff, 
in a short plea, confirmed in the minds of nearly 
all present the guilt of the fair girl at the bar. 

At this juncture of affairs, a man came press- 
ing through the crowd, and wiping the perspira- 
tion from his brow, advanced to the bar and 
spoke a few words to the counsel whom the gov- 
ernment had furnished for the prisoner. He in- 
formed the court that an important witness had 
just arrived, who could testify in behalf of the 
defendant; and accordingly Mr. Ernest Somers, 
much to the astonishment of Isabel Hastings, 
was put upon the stand. 

In a clear voice, he said: “I was present in 
the room when Miss Gardner came to tell Mrs. 
Hastings she was about to leave. During their 
conversation, Mr. Edward Hastings left the 
room, and on his return brushed very rudely 
past Miss Gardner, and some portion of his cloth- 
ing caught in her dress. They were standing be- 
neath the chandelier, and as he was detaching his 
coat button, or whatever caught her dress, I dis- 
tinctly saw him drop a bracelet in her pocket. I 
first had suspicions of foul play, but afterwards 
thought there might be a secret attachment be- 
tween them, and he wished to make her in this 
way a parting present. I dismissed the circum- 
stance from my mind, until I heard that Miss 
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Gardner had been put upon trial for the theft of 
the bracelet, and I have hurried here to give in 
my testimony, to save an innocent girl from be- 
coming a victim to as foul a plot as ever was 
conceived.” 

Her counsel, after this testimony, made an 
eloquent plea in her behalf,and without leaving 
their seats, Helen was pronounced “not guilty !” 
by the jury. Edward Hastings and his morti- 
fied sister now left the court-room amid the jeers 
of the crowd, and their mother and her counsel 
followed. Tears of joy rolled down the wrinkled 
cheeks of Susan, as she grasped the hand of 
Helen, who stood almost stupefied at what she 
had just heard and the unlooked-for proof of her 
innocence. She was roused by a manly voice at 
her side, who said kindly : 

“Miss Gardner, allow me to conduct you 
from this place, fur you are now free, and you 
must be weary from your late excitement.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I gratefully accept of your 
escort, for as you have said, I am very tired.” 

Arrived at her house, the grateful Susan 
pressed Mr. Somers—for he it was who had ac- 
companied them—to enter and rest himself, after 
their long walk. He had become strangely in- 
terested in the fair girl beside him, and he was 
very glad to accept of the invitation. As he 
gazed upon her face, he found his mind wander- 
ing back to the days of his boyhood, when a 
sweet, golden-haired little girl was his constant 
playmate, and at length he asked, abruptly : 

“If Iam not too inquisitive, may I ask, Miss 
Gardner, if you ever lived in Ashton ?” 

“My father’s country residence used to be 
there, and itis there I have spent some of my 
happiest hours.” 

“Then we were old playmates in childhood. 
Do you not remember Ernest Somers ?” 

“Ido. I couid not easily forget my champion 
and protector in all my little school difficulties. 
I did not dream that in later years you would 
render such a signal service, as you have done 
this morning. From my inmost heart I thank 
you for taking the trouble to give the testimony 
which proved my innocence, and restored me to 
freedom.” 

“Say no more about that. It was only a 
simple act of justice, for which I deserve no 
thanks. My mother will be delighted that I have 
found you. She has often regretted that by our 
long residence out West, she had lost all trace of 
her early friend, for our mothers, too, were 
schoolmates. We have purchased the old place 
again in sight of what was once your home, and 
I shall bring her to-morrow to see you, so I must 


THE LOST BRACELET. 


“How strange everything has turned out,” 
said Susan, as the door closed upon their visitor, 
“Tt seems like waking up, and finding that one 
great trouble we thought had happened to us was 
only a dream, after all.” 

“Yes, Susan, the darkness has indeed become 
light about us. I told you the cloud would have 
a silver lining.” 

The next morning, true to his promise, Mr. 

Somers again visited Helen, accompanied by his 
mother. The latter was delighted to find in the 
orphan girl the exact resemblance to her mother, 
and insisted upon taking her home with her. 
She also assured Susan that she would make her 
very useful and happy at Myrtle Lodge, and so 
the good old lady was induced to promise an im- 
mediate removal with Helen, to make it their 
permanent home there. 
' Restored to the place in which she was born, 
and which she was so fitted to adorn, Helen soon 
became the star of a brilliant circle. Once more 
she was the companion of Ernest Somers, and 
one evening, as she roamed with him through the 
grounds of her early home, which was now for 
sale, she promised to be the companion of his 
life journey. 

Tears of joy filled her eyes, as a week later, 
he informed her that he had purchased her old 
home, and had made arrangements to have it re- 
fitted in the same style it used to wear in her 
father’s time, and was to be their residence in the 
future. 

The sun rose glorious over the hills and vales 
of Ashton on the bridal morning, and the little 
village was all astir, for a wedding there in 
church. was a rare occurrence. Just before enter- 
ing the carriage Ernest clasped upon the arm of 
Helen a maguificent bracelet. 

“This is my wedding gift, dearest. To you it 
may suggest unpleasant recollections, but to me 
it will always be a reminder, that if it had not 
been for a bauble like this, I should not have 
found one, whom I prize above all the jewels in 
the world.” 

Nurse Susan was at the house, dressed in the 
veritable black silk gown, and wrought cap, that 
had been her holiday suit from time immemorial, 
and welcomed the bridal pair on their return 
from church. A full tide of joy filled the heart 
of Helen, as she stepped over the old familiar 
threshold, mistress of the dearest spot to her 
upon earth. And when she unclasped the pearl 
bracelet from her arm and gazed upon its pure — 
gems, she murmured : 

“ Out of the darkest chapter in my life history 
has been evolved the glorious light which now 


now bid you good-morning until then.” 


gilds my pathway.” 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
KEEP UP A CHEERFUL HEART. 


BY WILLIAM H. DAVIS. 


Keep up a cheerful heart, 

Though e’er so deep thy sorrow; 
Its sting may soon depart, 

And bring a bright to-morrow. 
The darkest storms there be 

Oft bring a day of brightness ; 
So may it be with thee, 

Whose heart now sinks in darkness. 


Then wear no saddened brow, 
As though in deep distress, 
When sorrows round thee throw 
Their pang of bitterness. 
Keep up a cheerful heart, 
With hope’s star in thy breast; 
Act well on earth thy part, 
And leave to God the rest! 


DEAD SEA APPLES, 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


TueEnre were no loud demonstrations of joy—no 
ringing of bells nor firing of cannon—no bonfires 
lighted nor wine drank—when an heir was born 
to the house of Calderwood. But the sun never 
shone on more happy and grateful hearts than 
theirs for the blessing which had been given 
them ; and never did baby eyes meet more loving 
glances than were bestowed on the little Victor. 
The child’s first years were spent in the soft and 
genial atmosphere of kindness. Not the injudi- 
cious kindness which becomes cruelty by enerva- 
ting the body and denying the exercise needed to 
preserve a healthful tone—but that uniform gen- 
tleness and firmness which requires obedience 
and obtains it, and which brings a filial love and 
respect as its reward, that the ill-judging indul- 
gence of many parents can never command. 

Mr. Calderwood had married rather late in 
life, and his wife had passed the springtime of 
youth. Both had thought wisely and deeply 
upon the responsibilities of life—its cares, its 
hopes, its happiness, and the dangerous quick- 
sands that sometimes wrecked its most richly- 
freighted barks. Well, indeed, might the wife 
take home these lessons to her heart; for, before 
Victor was five years old, Mr. Calderwood died. 
Patiently did the widow bear her sorrow—so pa- 
tiently that only they who knew her best, knew 
how deeply the iron had entered her soul. One 
only hope remained to her, but it was a hope that 
bore many blossoms, and they all clustered 
around her son. 
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O, in this hollow world, what is there that cau 
compare with the deep, lasting fervor of a moth- 
er’s love? And when the object of that love 
is worthy, heaven is already begun in the house- 
hold where it dwells. Where it is not worthy, 
the mother’s love must be still more like that of 
the angels. 

I loved Victor Calderwood like a brother. He 
was younger than myself, so much younger that 
I distinctly remembered the morning of his birth, 
and the gladness of my mother that her friend 
was blessed with a living child. As he grew up, 
my heart was twined with his, until we were one 
in the bonds of affection. We were educated at 
the same school and college, and in all respects 
were as brothers. My parents loved the fair, in- 
genuous youth, whom city temptations and college 
life were alike unable to spoil ; and Mrs. Calder- 
wood was my firm, unalterable friend. I linger 
over those days, because they were happier than 
any others I have known. Memory, like nature, 
has its green spots, its cool, silvery streams, its 
smooth, unruffied lakes. What wonder that we 
love to linger beside them all? And every day’s, 
every hour’s lingering there, draws some portion 
of the bitterness from my heart. I truly believe 


“* The tears that from repentance flow, 
In bright exhalement reach the skies.” 


Else, why am I permitted to have such peace as 
seems sometimes to flow into my heart? O, if 
repentance can atone, I have the record of years, 
in which tears of penitence and prayers for for- 
giveness have made up the sum of each day’s 
experience. After we returned from college we 
entered into business as land agents and counsel- 
lors. We were fortunate beyond our most san- 
guine hopes. We had apprehended a slow in- 
crease by unremitting attention ; but we had an 
avalanche of business. We prospered—grew rich, 
in fact. We were courted, applauded, almost 
worshipped, because we were wealthy. We did 
not care for these things—Victor and I. We 
were young then, and worldly policy had not 
quite filled our hearts ; so I need incur no charge 
of great vanity, if I say that scheming mothers 
and daughters sought the two retired and unso- 
cial beings who never sought the latter in return. 
I do not think Mrs. Calderwood wished Victor to 
marry. She was content to receive all the love 
he had to bestow on woman, and grudged even 
the passing attentions which common courtesy 
demanded. Blame her not, ye who have many 
to love. Mrs. Calderwood had but one. What 
marvel then, if she dreaded to have another cross 
the bridge that united her to her son ? 

We were invited to a party oneevening. Our 
host had recently removed to our town, and al- 
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though neither of us had called on him, we were 
gladto have an opportunity that had hitherto 
been denied us through want of time, to make 
his acquaintance. We liked Mr. De Wolf at 
first sight. His wife and sons were equally agree- 
able, and a pretty daughter, just coming out into 
society, was one whom either of us might have 
coveted for a sister. We went again and again. 
Maud talked of her former home, and dwelt long 
and lovingly upon her cousin Diana, who, she 
said was coming to pass the summer with the 
family. Her name became with us a household 
word, from hearing the little fairy Maud name it 
so often. Especially was awakened Victor's 
curiosity to see Maud’s paragon; and scarce a 
night passed that he did not importune me to go 
to Mr. De Wolf’s. 

His interest was rewarded ; for, on calling one 
evening, we met a carriage turning from the 
house, and inside the door we encountered a pile 
of trunks, carpet-bags, boxes and baskets that 
none but a woman would think of taking care of 
through a journey. A harp-case and guitar-case 
portended a long stay. We were shown into the 
parlor, where we found only Mr. De Wolf—his 
feminines, he said, having been so absorbed in 
Di’s arrival, as to forget him and any chance 
company that might arrive. However, he insist- 
ed on enforcing the invitation sent down to us 
from his wife, to remain and take tea with her; 
and after half an hour’s delay, Maud led in some- 
body whom she called Miss Alliston, and who 
we supposed was the actual Diana herself. 

We sat down to tea. If there was a single in- 
stant in which Victor took his eyes from her 
face, I should have known it, for I watched nar- 
rowly. Never until that night had I felt jealous 
of his apparent superiority over me in person and 
manners. Victor was handsome, and had a cer- 
tain distinguished air that I could never attain. 
He attracted her attention at last by his obvious 
admiration, and self-possessed as she usually 
seemed, she was betrayed into a deep blush. I 
came in for my share, too. I had never seen so 
beautiful a woman as Diana Allston. Besides 
her beauty, which was almost marvellous in its 
shape and depth of coloring, there was an irre- 
sistible charm about all she said or did, that won 
the heart and kept it. 

I was deeply, irrecoverably in love before I 
knew it; and what was more, Victor was the 
same. I was in agony lest he should suspect the 
state of my feelings, and he, on the contrary, 
was constantly betraying his openly. Not one 
spark of my brotherly attachment had abated 
for him, but an uneasiness had arisen towards 
him—a pity, for I believed Di Allston loved me. 


They who have gone on without loving for 
years are apt to take it hastily and rashly. I 
could not wait to know my fate gradually. A 
series of visits and such seanty amusements as a 
town affords, had brought us near each other 
daily; and I had had the felicity of attending her 
on horseback several times, riding slowly through 
the woods, and talking such sentimentalism as 
lovers are apt todo. Yet I could not clearly as- 
certain how prosperous my own suit might be, 
when Victor was admitted to the same familiar 
companionship ; and I resolved to ask her boldly 
to share my lot. Not in such terms asI had 
heard of young men using—high-flown and far- 
fetched—but in such simple yet earnest words as 
I might speak without .blushing for if I was 


“Rejected! Forbid it, destiny!” I said, al- 
most aloud, in my chamber, as I took my hat 
and gloves preparatory to a walk to Mr. 
De Wolf's. 

I found Diana in the garden, alone. Her 
raised color, and excited yet happy look, encour- 
aged me. I believed they were caused by the 
sight of myself, and I was not long in unfolding 
my purpose. She was visibly confused, but 
gathered voice to thank me for my preference. 
Her heart, she said, had long acknowledged my 
worth, but her affections were not her own! I 
believe truly that the demon entered my soul at 
that moment. I was choked, suffocated—and a 
stream of blood issued from my lips. That was 
not strange, for I had frequently bled slightly 
when any powerful emotion possessed me; but 
it frightened her—so few women can behold blood 
unmoved, It was not the work of a moment to 
stop it, and to hide the drops which. had stained 
my clothes; but it was nearly dark, and without 
another word, I was off upon the high road, re- 
gardless of the call which she sent after me, beg- 
ging me to go into the house and have some 
advice, 

To whom should I go in my bitter disappoint- 
ment but to Victor? And shut up with him in 
his own room that night, I had opened my lips 
to tell him what man seldom tells another, when 
his glad and joyous manner arrested me. I 
know not what wild words I might have spoken, 
but I do know that when my brain ceased from 
its sharp quivering, Victor was telling me of his 
love for Diana Allston, and her acceptance ; of 
his mother’s reluctant acquiescence, and Mr. 
De Wolf’s approbation. 

I had a fever. No one knew what caused it— 
for Diana was too high-minded to expose me. 
I was reduced to a child’s weakness, but there 
were feelings of wrath within me that were yet 
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strong as ever; and strongest, mightiest of all 
(that I should live to write it!) was the desire 
for Victor Calderwood’s death! Through the 
frightfally hot nights in which I lay burning with 
fever, unable to raise my feeble hand to my head, 
I longed to strike him as he bent tenderly over 
me, and wept that I had not the strength to do 
it. Diana Aliston’s image was near me—her 
words in my ear, and they maddened me against 
him. I would not take medicine. I resisted the 
doctor and my mother, and bade them minister 
to the grinning fool at the head of my bed, as I 
called Victor. I could not, would not bear the 
sight of him. My mother comforted him with 
the thought that all delirious persons hated their 
friends during the paroxysm ; and advised him 
to leave me. I turned my face to the wall and 
talked with the demons my disorder had called 
up; and each one that appeared, I called Victor 
Calderwood. I will not weary you with these 
wild vagaries. I recovered slowly. Victor 


came to see me again, and I treated him better. 
What was deficient in warmth of manner, he 
generously attributed to confused remembrances 
of my savageness towards him, and he tried to 
maké me forget it. 

“Come, Hal,” he said to me, one delightful 
October day, when I had gained a little strength, 


“ come out awhile with me. It will do you good.” 
I took his arm and went. O why did I go? 
Why was I permitted to go? Vain dreamer 
as 1 am, why do I perpetually question of things 
unknown? It is enough that I went. 

Our destination was a spot where Victor and 
myself had often lingered. It was a charming 
retreat, beautiful for the fresh green foliage that 
still lingered on the trees, not one of which save 
the crimson maple had put on its autumnal hues. 
Below it was an ugly ravine, where a careless foot 
might too easily slip; a place of rocks, hidden by 
deceitful brambles, among which he who fell 
must be almost sure to be killed. He talked of 
Diana that day. She had gone home, he said, 
to prepare for marriage; and he paraded his 
hopes before me, and called upon me to rejoice 
in his happiness. O, how I hated him! We 
rose to go. I walked near the edge of that 
horrid place. He would have drawn me back, 
ba I still went nearer. 

“ This would be a fine place for one who was 
weary of life,” said I. 

Victor shuddered. “Come away, dear Hal,” 
he said. “I am sorry I brought you to this 
place. Let us return instantly.” And he tried 
to wind his arm through mine. I turned round, 
appearing to yield, but when his foot was between 
me and the precipice, I suddenly tripped him. 

24 
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He fell over without a struggle. That was the 
last knew. It had exhausted the temporary 
strength I had, and I fainted on the edge of the 
abyss to which I had doomed him. I remember 
a shuddering horror that came upon me; a wish 
that I could save him, and the stretching forth 
of my arm. They who found us believed that 
he fell accidentally, and that I had attempted to 
rescue him from his fate. Noone thought that 
the ravings of my subsequent sickness were really 
the promptings of a guilty spirit. I did not re- 
cover for months. The cold, dreary earth was 
covered with snow when I first walked out. What 
madness carried me to that very spot? I even 
looked over the perilous abyss, where Mrs. Cal- 
derwood had caused a strong iron fence to be 
erected, lest the accident that destroyed her sou 
might be repeated in some one else. Poor lady! 
how she detailed to me the sad finding of her 
Victor, and wept when she paid tribute to the 
brotherly sympathy that had made me faint 
through terror at his danger! 0, no rebuke is 
so hard to bear as undeserved praise. 


I must not pause over the three years that fol- 
lowed. They were years in which conscience 
asserted her terrible rights. I had made use of 
my opportunities in those years. I was rich, 
honored and respected ; not enough so, however, 
to make me insensible to the dreadful reaction 
which would take place in public estimation, 
were my crime suspected. When I was in good 
health, I managed to keep in good spirits, but 
when ill—and after that fever I was never strong 
—O God, what days and nights of agony I en- 
dured! And yet I had gained the prize for 
which I had sold my soul. Diana Allston was 
my wife. My apparent grief for Victor, my ill- 
ness, and the care I took of Mrs. Calderwood 
had won her love and pity, and when time had 
softened her wo, she consented to marry me. 
There are times when I can scarce suppress thé 
confession that trembles on my lips—yet why 
should I confess it? By so doing, Z should not 
suffer any more than I have already—but they 
whom I love and who love me, and believe me 
incapable of wrong, would be punished through 
me immeasurably. Shall I then make them mis- 
erable, when too, it will deprive me of further 
space for repentance? I do not know what is 
right. That is the worst part of a sinful deed, 
that it destroys the power of judging what.is 
right. 

Friday, May 10.—This day a child was born 
to me. When the nurse brought it to me, I was 
about to kiss its forehead, but I instantly recoiled. 
She laughed heartily, supposing that I feared to 
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hart the little creature. Alas! it was only be- 
cause the child might one day be called the son 
of a murderer! Mrs. Calderwood has been with 
Diaxa all night, and she has proffered a request 
that the boy may be called Victor! I groaned 
in agony, and she hastened to recall her request. 
I will have it so, however. Let me accept every 
form of punishment. Yet how—O how can I 
ever pronounce his name? 


I have been within the walls of a muad-house. 
No wonder! I must have uttered horrors, any 
one of which would have condemned me to 
death, unless I could. have been proved insane. 
Poor souls! They look at me with such pitying 
eyes—Diana and Mrs. Calderwood and my little 
Victor. The boy is five years old, and I have 
never seen him since he was as many days, until 
three days ago, I was brought home, being pro- 
nounced well But I am not well in frame, if I 
am in mind. My emotions, having tried so long 
to conceal them, have worn me out, as the waters 
wear the stone, or rather as the winds wear the 
sails of a ship. I wonder if they saw this horrible 
record of mine while I was mad? No. Such is 
the beautiful propriety and delicacy of Diana’s 
mind, that she would shrink from the examination 
of even her husband’s papers. 1 found them as 
I ever kept them, in the secret drawer of my desk. 

My little Victor! I can bear now to hear his 
name pronounced ; for I feel that my sin is for- 
given. Ihave knelt for hours of each night, 
when all the household were buried in sleep, ask- 
ing forgiveness of God; and nothing but the 
misery and disgrace which it would bring upon 
the innocent, keeps me from open confession. 
Earth has no tortures which I have not inwardly 
endured. My life is wretched; for all that 
should be joys, are but as Dead Sea apples to 
me. All that constitutes the sweetness of home 
ties, proves the very gall of bitterness in my cup. 
And still I wear a serene look, because I must 
not show what is passing within. And yet I feel, 
O God, that thou hast forgiven me! Spirit of 
my dead Victor, thou too hast forgiven me! 
Heaven does not deem me impenitent, because I 
dare not disgrace my child by telling the world 
that which concerns them not. Groping beneath 
the altar stairs, I can still raise my hand to God, 
and in the dimness I behold a line of heavenly 
light shining down, I doubt not from his throne, 
to.show me, that though guilty of blood, he will 
not utterly cast me away. I do not seek to palli- 
ate my deed ; but surely that terrible fever must 
have left something of insanity in my brain. 1 
would think so of another. May I not give some 
small share of exculpation to myself ? 
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My little Victor is calling me. He has begged 
from Mrs. Calderwood the miniature of her son, 
and now, regardless of his father’s torture, he is 
dwelling with the minute observation of a child, 
upon the hair, the eyes, the bright red lips, that 
seem almost to live. And Diana, who has 
freighted all her hopes anew upon her husband 
and her child, answers his questions about him 
whom he calls his dead uncle with a serene face, 
as if his death were but an ordinary dispensation 
of providence, and not through the wrong of man. 


MAHOMEDAN SERMONIZING. 


One morning, Nassr-Eddyn-Effendi ascended 
into his pulpit to preach, and addressing his 
hearers, said : 

“QO, believers! know ye what I am going to 
talk to you about ?” 

They replied they did not. 

“ Well, then,” rejoined he, “ since you do not 
know, do you suppose that I am going to tell 
ou?” 


Another morning he again appeared in the 
pulpit, and said : 

“O, believers! know ye not what I am going 
tell you ?” 

hey replied that they did. 

“If you know it,” said he, “I need not tell it 
to you.” And he descended from the pulpit and 
went his way. 

His auditors, puzzled what to do, at length 

that if he again made his appearance, 
some of them would say that they knew, others 
that they did not. 

And again Nassr-Eddyn-Effendi mounted into 
the pulpit, and said: 

“O, Mussulmans! know ye what I am going 
to say to you ¢” 

To which some replied, “ We know ;” others, 
“ We know not.” 

“Good !” returned he ; “let those who know 
tell those who do not.” —Mysterves of the Des rt. 


THE JEWS OF SHIRAZ. 


Away to Shiraz, ceaselessly travelling over 
plains and mountains, sleeping in the open air, 
amidst torrents of rain, and pursued by earth- 
quakes. Wolff had been warned what he must 
expect in visiting the Jews at Shiraz, and the de- 
scription of their misery had not been exaggerat 
ed. A Persian Mussulman, of whom he had in- 
quired their condition some time beture, had said : 
“First. Every house in Shiraz with a low, nar- 
row entrance, is a Jew’s house. Secundly. Ev- 
ery man with a dirty woolen or dirty camel’s hair 
turban is a Jew. ‘Thirdly. Every cout much 
torn and mended about the back, with worn 
sleeves, is a Jew’s coat. Fourthly. Every one 
picking up old broken glass isa Jew. —Fifthly 
Every one searching dirty robes, aud asking for 
old shoes and sandals, is a Jew. Sixthly. The 
house into which no quadruped but a guat will 
enver is a Jew's.” All which things, of course, 
came into Wolff’s mind, as, im company with 
two Armenians, he approached the strect where 
the Jews resided.—Kev. J. Wolff. 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


When once the sun sinks in the west, 

And «ewdrops pearl the evening’s breast: 
Almost as pale as moonbeams are, 

Or its cou panionable star, 

The evening primrose opes anew 

Its delicate blossom to the dew; 

And, hermit-like, shunniog the light, 
Wastes its fair bloom upon the night, 

Who, blindfold to its fond caresses, 

Knows not the beauty he possesses. —CLARg. 


Grafting the Camellia. 

This is a delicate operation in floriculture. One of the 
modes of performing it, and which is generally practised 
in the autumn, is a kind of side grafting, or rather of in- 
arching. It consists in cutting off a small portion of the 
bark of the stock, with very little wood attached, from 
the side of the stem, or one of the branches, leaving a leaf 
and bud above it; and then cutting the scion into a 
chisel-shape, so as to fit the wound in the stock exactly, 
and binding the two together with a piece of bass matting, 
without using any other covering. As soon as the opera- 
tion is finished, the pot containing the stock should be 
laid horizontally on a bed of dry and cold tan, oron a 
bed of dry moss, the branches lying on the surface and 
the pot being h«)f buried in the tan or moss, the grafted 
part being covered with a bell-glass, and stuffed round 
the bottom with the tan or moss, so as to prevent a par- 
ticle of air from entering. This close covering is kept on 
for a fortnight, three weeks or a month, according to the 
season, at the ‘end of which time the graft will be found 
perfectly united to the stock. Air is then admitted to the 
graft by decrees, by first loosening and then removing 
the mass from the glass; then the glass, when the rot may 
be placed erect. The great points to be attended to in 
this mode of grafting, are giving the plants bottom heat, 
and covering them closely in the manner described. 


Calceolaria. 

The great variety which now characterizes this family 
renders it a favorite, and half a dozen well chosen sorts 
are very attractive in the garden or greenhouse. They 
keep well in a cold frame during the winter, but do better 
in a greenhouse, where they will blossom finely. As soon 
as they have done flowering they should be re-potted in 
light soil, one third loam and two thirds peat, for if much 
excited they are apt to fade away. If you wish to propa- 
gate them, all the shoots taken off will take root readily ; 
but as every root sends up its flower-stalk, they should be 
allowed to spread and fill a large-sized pot. 


Bossica. 

This is one of the immense family of pea-flowering 
plants, requiring the same treatment as Botany Bay 
plants in general—growing best in one third loam and 
two-thirds peat. This, like almost other plants, must be 
checked while growing to make them stout and bushy. 


Holly. 

This beautiful evergreen tree is found in America, Eu- 
rope, Japan, and some other countries. It has shining, 
prickly leaves near the ground; smooth high ones. It 
blows white flowers, and its berries are of a scarlet color. 


American Laurel. 

This is a North American genus. Its foliage is of a 
deep dark green, with beautiful flowers, crimson, red and 
peach-blossom color. The species are numerous, and it 
is sometimes called calico bush. 


Propagation of Roses, 

Roses may be propagated in various ways. Cuttings 
placed in warm sandy soil, and d with a wind 
sash and frequently watered, will generally strike in a 
short time. The hardy kinds are more commonly in- 
creased by layers. In the early part of the summer se- 
lect a young, well-ripened shoot, make a slit upward in it, 
about half way through, just below a bud; in the tongue 
thus formed insert a small chip, to prevent its closing up, 
then peg down the shoot in the soil three or four inches 
below the surface, fill up the hole, and cover the earth 
with moss, grass, or a fat stone. The extremity of the 
layer should be several inches above the ground, and be 
tied to a stake to prevent injury to the forming rootlets. 
Some cultivators increase their roses by budding and 
grafting, believing that feeble, low-growing varieties are 
improved by inserting them on vigorous stocks. This is 
an easy way of multiplying choice and rare plants. 


Aphelandra. 

There are two of this family, cristata and aurantiaca, 
both sub shrubs—one growing three feet high, and bear- 
ing a spike of scarlet tubular flowers in August, and the 
other blooming orange-colored at the same time. They 
require a compost of loam and peat in equal quantities, 
checking while )oung, and shifting from one sized pot to 
another as they fill with roots. If neglected, they will 
grow too tall to be handsome. 

Witch Hazel. 

This is an American genus, which flowers in the au- 
tumn, and perfects its fruit in the next summer. The 
color of the flowers is yellow. The twigs of this plant 
have been used as divining-rods, to discover secret treas- 
ures and mines. 


Virgin’s Bower—Clematis Viorna. 

About thirty species of this genus are scattered over 
the world, several of which are indigencus to America, 
It is found in the Southern States. The root is perennial; 
its flowers are purple; though there is a variety with white 
flowers. 


Rosa Damascena. 

The beautiful damask, or damascena rose was first 
brought from Asia into Greece, thence transplanted into 
Italy and France, and then to other countries. Its flow- 
ers are white and red. 

Coronilla. 

A very old greenhouse plant, but of easy culture; a 
good winter bloomer, and bearing almost any amount of 
ill-usage. Its yellow pea-formed blossom literally covers 
the plant in winter. 


Indigafera. 

Several of these are in cultivation, but the proportion 
of flower to foliage is too small to please all. They are a 
pea-flowering shrub, and not remarkably beautiful 


Coreopsis Arkansa. 

This is an American genus of about thirty species. It 
flowers in June, and continues in flower until the an- 
tumn, bearing yellow flowers. 


Cardinal Flower, or Lobelia Cardinalis. 

The flowers of this plant are of a bright scarlet. Itisa 
native of North America, growing by the sides of rivers 
and ditches. It is a very beautiful flower. 
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The Cuisine. 

We hear from all quarters of the excellence and purity 
of Burnett's flavoring extracts, and can recommend them 
confidently to our readers for flavoring custards, pies, ice- 
creams, blanc-mange, jellies, sauces,etc. The list of flav- 
ors embraces lemon, orange, nutmeg, vanilla, peach, gin- 
ger, almond, cinnamen, rose, cloves, celery and nectarine. 
They have all the freshness and flavor of the delicate 
fruits from which they are prepared, and are much less 
expensive, besides having the advantage of keeping for 
any length of time and in any climate. All respectable 
druggists have these extracts for sale. 

Gum-Arabic Paste. - 

Take a common sized teacup of cold soft water, and dis- 
solve in ita large teaspoonful of the best and cleanest 
powdered gum-Arabic. When the gum is entirely melted, 
stir in by degrees a tablespoonful of fine wheat flour, 
carefully pressing out all the lumps, and making it as 
smooth as possible. Keep it closely covered, and in « 
cool place. If, after a few days, it should appear spotted 
or mouldy on the top, remove the surface, and the paste 
beneath will still be fit for use. This is a good cement for 
artificial flowers, and for ornamental pasteboard work. 


A Fillet of Veal stewed white. 

Add to one pint of water or gravy a little lemon-peel, 
mace, nutmeg, white pepper and salt; put a fillet in, 
stuffed as for roasting, and when it has stewed one hour 
and a half take it out, and strain the gravy; add two 
dozen oysters, half a pint of white wine, and butter rub- 
bed in flour; put the veal in again, and stew it half an 
hour ; just before serving stir in halfa pintofcream. The 
gravy should be rather thick, and poured over the veal. 


An excellent Furniture Polish. 

Into one pint of linseed oi] put belf a pound of treacle 
and a glass of gin; then, stirring well, apply sparingly 
with a linen rag, and if rubbed until quite dry with linen 
cloths, this mixture will produce a splendid gloss. Eat- 
ing tables should be covered with oil-cloth or baize, to 
prevent staining, and be instantly rubbed when the dishes 
are removed. 


To keep off Mosquitoes and other Insects. 
Camphor is a most powerful agent. A camphor bag 
hung up in an open casement will prove an effectual! bar- 
rier to their entrance. Camphorated spirit applied as 
perfume to the face and hands wil] act as an effectual 
preventive; but when bittten by them, aromatic vinegar 
is the best antidote. 


The Hoarseness of Singers. 

A celebrated singer informed M. Diday that the greatest 
benefit is derived from taking, during five or six days, 
twice a day, five or six drops of nitric acid in a glass of 
sugared water. If from use the acid seems to lose its 
original efficacy, the dose may be increased to ten or 
eleven drops. 


To remove Corns from between the Toes. 
These corns are generally more painful than any others, 
and are frequently so situated as to be almost inaccessible 
to the usual remedies. Wetting them several times a day 
with hartshorn will, in most cases, cure them. Try it. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Painted Floor Carpets. 

Floor-cloths may be cleaned with a mixture of magne- 
sia, only milk-warm, followed by warm water, in the 
same manner that carpets are cleaned. They should be 
rubbed with a dry flannel till nearly dried, then again 
wet over with a sponge dipped in milk, and immediately 
dried and rubbed with a flannel till the polish is restored. 
This is a process much to be preferred to that of rubbing 
the cloth with wax, which leaves it sticky and liable to 
retain dust and dirt for a long time. Very hot water 
should never be used in cleaning floor-cloths, as it brings 
off the paint. 


Cleansing Sofa Coverings. 

If the covers of sofas and chairs are dirty, they may be 
being d, by firet washing them 
over with warm water and soap rubbed over them with a 
flannel ; then, before they are dry, sponge them over with 
a strong solution of salt and water, io which a small 
quantity of gall has been mixed. The windows of the 
room should be opened, so as to secure a perfect drying, 
and the colors and the freshness of the articles will be 
restored. 


Mirrors. 

Cleaning mirrors is an easy operation, when rightly 
understood. The greatest care should be taken in clean- 
ing a mirror to use only the softest articles, leat the glass 
should be seratched. It should first be dusted with a 
feather-brush, then washed over with a sponge dipped in 
spirits, to remove the fly-spote; after this, it should be 
dusted with the powder-blue ina thin muslin bag, and 
finally polished with an old silk handkerchief. 


To clean Steel Articles. 

Polished steel articles, if rubbed every morning with 
leather, will not become dull or rusty; but if rust bes 
been suffered to gather, it must be i 
by covering the steel with sweet ofl, and allowing it to 
remain on for two days; then sprinkle it over with finely- 
powdered unslaked lime, and rub it with polishing leather. 


To clean Whitewash Brushes, 

Wash off with cold water the lime from the bristles of 
the brush, and scrub well with a hard scrubbing-brush 
the part where the bristles are fixed into the wood. This 
should be done at once, as soon as the whitewashing for 
that day is finished. It is far better than to let them 
soak all night. 
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To remove Grease from a Stove-Hearth. 

When oil or any other grease has been dropped on a 
stove hearth, immediately cover the place with very hot 
ashes. After awhile clear away the ashes, and if the 
grease has not quite disappeared, repeat the process. 


To remove the Odor from a Vial. 

The odor of its last contents may be removed from a 
vial by filling it with cold water, and letting it stand in 
any airy place uncorked for three days, changing the 
water every day. 

Potatoe Pie. 

One pound of boiled potatoes rolled fine, half a pound 
of butter, six eggs, eight spoonsful of milk, the grated 
peel and juice of a lemon, sugar and salt to your taste. 
To be baked in deep plates. 


Excellent Vinegar. 

Five gallons of water, half a gallon of molasses, half a 
gallon of common spirits; one pint of yeast; roll a sheet 
of paper in the yeast. Set it in a warm place to ferment. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 889 


Curious Matters. 


A hard Bear-Fight. 

The best story of the season is the following :—At Pen- 
man’s Ranch, Cal., three hunters encountered a bear, 
which they wounded with six shots. The bear pursued 
and caught one of them, and while the others fled, the 
captured hunter had a hand to-paw fight with the mon- 
ster. Having nothing but a short dirk-knife, he seized 
the bear by the tongue and attempted to use the dirk, 
but the blade bent on the bear's ribs. Having dragged 
the animal's tongue through the corner of its mouth, the 
creature could use his paws only, with which the man 
was terribly torn, his scalp having been knocked off by 
the bear’s claws. At length the exhausted hunter let go 
the tongue and the bear made off, but was killed the next 
day, and weighed 600 pounds. The man recovered. 


A singular Discovery. 

. The Ottawa (Canada) Citizen says:—‘‘One day last 
week, while some laborers were removing stone from a 
quarry in this vicinity, they came upon a stone measur- 
ing between three and four feet in length, some eighteen 
inches in width, and about eight inches thick, bearing 
on its surface the unmistakable impress of two human 
feet, the largest that of an Indian’s right, and the smaller 
that of a squaw’s moccassined foot, sunk about three- 
fourths of an inch in the solid stone. We have seen the 
stone and the strange impressions it bears, but have to 
leave the enigma to be explained by those better posted 
in things beneath the earth than ourselves.” 


Queer Law Case. 

A most extraordinary case has been submitted to the 
civil tribunal of Lyons :—A cobbler, a tinker, and a small 
tradesman pleaded each against the other to be declared 
sole owner of what they all described as the most marvel- 
lous discovery, namely, the placing of a lamp in the heel 
of a boot, with pipes running from it beneath the sole, so 
as to heat the foot! After examining the different pre- 
tensions of the parties, the tribunal declined to pronounce 
on the question of ownership, but condemned the cobbler 
and the trader to pay the tinker 150 francs for work done. 
Be careful. 

A short time agoa man named Erret, of Hempfield 
township, Westmoreland county, died after a painful and 
lingering malady, produced, as is believed, by accidentally 
swallowing an insect while drinking at a spring, in which 
were dark insects having numerous feet. He said he had 
swallowed one of them, and felt great uneasiness and vio- 
lent coughing, for which he could get no relief. A few 
days before his death he coughed up a worm of the color 
and description of those in the spring at the time he 
drank out of it. 


The Fuller Cradle. 

A correspondent of the Middleboro’ Gazette says :— 
“We saw while in Abington, at the house of Mr. F. L. 
Noyes, the ancient family cradle of Dr. Samuel Fuller, 
who came over in the Mayflower, and was one of the sign- 
ers of the Social Compact A tradition exists that this 
cradle was on board the Mayflower, and that it was used 
to rock Peregrine White, the first New Englander. It 
was made mostly of oak, framed together, and appears to 
have suffered but little in rocking seven or eight genera- 
tions of the Fuller descent. It still remains in a branch 
of the Fuller family.” 


Wonderful Phenomenon. 

A curious story, authenticated by names and dates, is 
furnished to the New Haven Journal and Courier. It is, 
that « lady during @ shower saw a distinct current of 
lightning pass from one window to another. She found 
in two places upon the carpet a substance burning with 
a bright white flame, and emitting a strong sulphurous 
odor. There being no fire in the house at the time, the 
fact seems conclusive that they were drops of the fluid 
which had fallen, or been ejected from the current in its 


passage throngh the apartment. 

Human Hair. 

_ In 1839 a coffin was discovered in the abbey church of 
Romsey, England. which had originally contained the 
body of a female of the Norman period. The bones had 
entirely decayed, but the hair, with its characteristic in- 
destructibility, was found entire, and appeared as if the 
skull had only recently been removed from it, and having 
plaited tails eighteen inches in length. It is still pre- 
served in a glass case, lying upon the same block of oak 
which has been its pillow for centuries. 

Curious Fact. 

Sir David Brewster, inquiring into the history of the 
stereoscope, finds that its fundamental principle was 
well known even to Euclid; that it was distinctly de- 
scribed by Galen 1600 years ago; and that Giambatista 
Porta had, in 1599, given such a complete drawing of the 
two separate pictures as seen by each eye, and of the com- 
bined picture placed between them, that we recognize in 
it not only the principle but the construction of the 
stereoscope. 


A Humming-Bird’s Nest. 

The Marysville (Cal.) Journal thus describes a hum- 
ming-bird’s nest in the garden of William Hawley, in that 
town :—‘ The nest contained two of their young. It is 
about the size of a black walnut, of a very fine texture, 
almost white, much resembling woolen cloth, and firmly 
bound to the twig of a peach-tree within three feet of the 
ground. The young birds are not much larger than 
grains of coffee, and present a very singular appearance.” 


A bearded Woman. 

The Maysville (Ky.) Eagle gives an account of a bearded 
woman residing in Lewis county, in the same State. It 
is said she had no indications of beard until last Septem- 
ber, when the hair commenced growing upon her 
growing very fast sometimes, as much as half an i a 
week. She now has a heavy black beard, coarse like that 
ofaman. A space of about an inch in width from the 
mouth over the chin to her neck is free from hair. 


A valuable Compass. 

There has been lately invented a compass, which is so 
constructed and operated upon as to give at all times the 
specific leeway of a vessel. It may be placed on a table 
in the captain’s cabin, and will inform of the least devia- 
tion from the course to which the vessel may be heading. 
It is claimed that it will work perfectly correct, no matter 
how much agitated by the motion of the vessel. 


Singular Place for a Nest. 

A bird has built its nest in the letter-box at Sparham, 
England, Notwithstanding the postman’s daily calls to 
take the letters deposited there, the bird is not disturbed. 
Sometimes he has taken the letters from the bird’s back. 
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Gditor’s Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprieror, 


FIRESIDE TRAVELLERS. 

For every man who gratifies his roving dispo- 
sition by visiting Europe, there are a thousand 
who, for various good and sufficient reasons,never 
stir far away from home. But a very small pro- 
portion of those who do go abroad profit by their 
journeyings. We have just been reading a hand- 
book—and a very good one, by the way—which 
tells you how todo Europe, that is, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, Germany 
and Italy in four months. Such.a tour must of 
course be a very racy one, and it can be accom- 
plished by a single man at an outlay of from 800 
to 1200 dollars ; if he is a good, generous fellow, 
and takes his wife with him, it will cost a little 
more than double, say from 2500 to 3000 dollars, 
that is, for travelling in first-rate style. Now 
what is the result of this race through Europe ? 
Why, our traveller friend is able to say, with his 
hand on his heart, that he has been in Dublin, 
Cork, Edinboro’, Glasgow, London, Paris, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Geneva, Rome, 
ete. ; Lut how much has he really seen of those 
celebrated cities? You might as well expect a 
man who has been looking through a rapidly- 
revolving kaleidoscope for half an hour to have 
a distant recollection of all the brilliant combina- 
tions and figures of that curious instrument. In 
his memory all sort of scenes must be jumbled 
together, like toys in a child’s play-room, and he 
must find it very difficult to locate properly even 

bulky objects as churches, galleries and 

es. 
We have a great mind to write a hand-book of 
Europe for “ fireside” travellers, forlorn mem- 
bers of the Can’t-get-away Club. Accompanying 
the book should be a fine stereoscopic instru- 
ment, with four or five dozen slides. ‘These won- 
derful stereoscopic views of European scenes, 
calmly and deliberately studied, actually give the 
observer a clearer notion of the scenes depicted 
than can be obtained by the hasty traveller who 
casts a hurried glance at them under unfavorable 
circumstances. He may be ina haste to catch a 
certain railroad train or a certain steamer, or in 
a worry about his baggage or passport, or think- 
ing about the failure of a rascally banker with 
whom his funds were lodged; but no such an- 
noyances disturb the equanimity of our tarry-at- 
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home traveller. Look at these pyramids and 
Sphinxes, the wonders of the Nile-land. The 
marvellous picture before you was painted by 
rays reflected from the very stones themselves, 
They must be correct, for Nature herself was 
the artist. Lo! the majestic dome of St. Pe- 
ters! the cathedral of Notre Dame! the icy sum- 
mit of Mt. Blanc! the “ castled crags of Drach- 
enfels!” Killarney, London, Paris! Two cen- 
turies ago, had photography been known, the 
operator would have been roasted at the stake for 
practising the black art. Really, what with 
books and stereoscopes, an idle or a poor man 
need not go to Europe to learn as much as he 
need to know about the old world. 

What an economy of timeand money! What 
an avoidance of seasickness, of the smell of oil 
and smoke, and bilge-water that adds to the 
nausea of the ocean-crossing voyager! Your 
fireside traveller needs no passport, no letters of 
introduction, no letters of credit. When he is 
tired of sight-seeing, he shuts up his box and re- 
turns to his normal condition. He can go from 
Venice to Amsterdam, from Syria to Scotland in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

We do not profess to have originated the idea, 
however. Many books of travel have been 
written by persons who never left their native 
land. This is one of the tricks of the book- 
making trade, well understood by Grub-Strect 
hacks. But waiving originahty, we claim that 
our views are entitled to respectful consideration, 
as the diplomatists say. 

Prize-Ficutinc.—The New Hampshire leg- 
islature has passed a very severe law for the pre- 
vention of prize-fighting. The Granite State will 
henceforth be studiously avoided by the fancy. 


A Query.—Throw a piece of meat among 
bears, and a purse of gold among men, and 
which will behave most outrageously—the men 
or the beasts ? 


Tue pest Lecacy.—No man can leave & 
better legacy to the world than a well-educated 
family. 


Tuat’s s0.—The right thing in the wrong 
place is a love-letter written on a mourning sheet. 
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THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 

So many steamboats now navigate our rivers, 
Jakes and oceans, that it seems hard to realize 
there were none in the United States sixty years 
ago. When Robert Fulton built his first steam- 
boat for the Hudson River, scarcely anybody 
thought it would move. The Commercial Bulle- 
tin tells a good story from the lips of an old cap- 
tain at South Boston, who met this steamer as it 
was going down the river : 

“ Captain H——+s, at the time we speak of, 
commanded a sloop which plied as a regular 
packet between Boston and Albany. Besides 
himself there were the mate, two hands, and the 
cabin boy. The sloop was bound from Boston 
to Albany with a cargo of notions, and when 
about half way between New York and Albany 
the wind came round ahead, and the sloop was 
obliged to anchor, and all hands turned in to en- 
joy themselves in the cabin, hoping that with the 
turn of the tide there would come a change of 
wind. At about nine o’clock the captain sent 
the cabin boy on deck to get some water. He 
had hardly got upon the deck before he returned 
dashing down the companion-way head foremost, 
with terror depicted on his countenance. The 
captain hailed him in a rough voice to know 
what was the matter. As soon as the boy could 
sufficiently recover from his fright, he exclaimed : 

“*We are lost! we are lost! The evil one is 
coming for us!’ 

“No persuasion or threat could induce the boy 
to return on deck. The captain then sent one of 
the hands, but he returned more precipitately 
than the boy, and confirmed his opinion. The 
other man was sent, but with no better success. 
The mate, though he trembled in every joint, felt 
that the dignity of the profession must be main- 
tained ; and he followed up the companion-way ; 
but after a pause of a minute or two, came down, 
and in solemn tones declared his belief that Beel- 
zebub was let loose, and that their time had come. 
It was now the time for Captain H——-; all 
hands looking to him as a kind of natural pro- 
tector. So assuming a courage he by no means 
felt, he:proceeded on deck, all hands following 
him ; and sure enough, to use his own expres- 
sion, ‘ there was a sight which made my blood 
curdle, and my hair stand onend.’ Far away in 
the blackness of the night they saw a huge body 
coming down upon them, against wind and tide, 
vomiting out flame and smoke ; they could hear 
the chains clank, and by the light of the furnace 
they could discern four men, begrimmed with 
smoke, feeding the fire. It was terrible! On 
she came, puffing and blowing ; the sound of the 
clanking chains was nearer and nearer. In the 


agony of despair all hands fell to praying and 
confessing their sins. Still on she came ; when, 
O, horrors! they feel the heat and smell the 
smoke! but she swiftly glided by them, and left 
them unharmed! They rose from their knees in 
mute astonishment. The tide and wind soon 
changed, and they weighed anchor and proceeded 
to Albany, fully convinced they had seen the arch 
enemy.” 


LONDON UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 

The London Illustrated News lately gave a 
de’cription of the tunnel now being built under 
the streets of London, for the purpose of con- 
necting the city with the series of railways at the 
north of the Thames. To have a railway after 
the American fashion, passing through a densely 
populous district, and crossing on a level and 
over crowded thoroughfares, was considered 
out of the question. Therefore, the plan was re- 
sorted to of avoiding the surface altogether, leav- 
ing that to the ordinary local traffic and travel, 
and going entirely under the city with all the 
passenger and freight trains, The tunnel was 
constructed by making an open cut from the sur- 
face of the street down the distance required, 
building the archway, and then replacing the sur- 
face—a cheaper mode than tunnelling. The work 
is now in progress, the company engaged in it 
having a capital of four millions two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. To avoid annoyance from 
smoke or the combustion of fuel in the tunnel, 
the traffic is to be worked by light locomotives of 
a novel and ingenious construction. They have 
no fire-box, but will be charged with hot water 
and steam at a certain pressure, to be supplied 
by fixed boilers, at the termini, and will be fur- 
nished with a large heater to assist in maintain- 
ing the required temperature. It is believed that 
each locomotive can be supplied with power 
sufficient to run the whole tunnel distance. The 
tunnel is expected to be finished and in working 
order by 1862. 


Tae New Seventa Reoiment.— 
At the last inspection, this splendid regiment 
had 910 men under arms. Their expenses last 
year were $56,000. 


Patents.—About one hundred and twenty 
new patents, it is said, are issued every week 
from the patent-office in Washington. 


Tue Cost or Smoxe.—In one city alone, 
New York, cigar smoke costs over five million 
dollars a year—nearly as much as the bread eaten. 
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ENGLISH YACHTS. 

The universal interest just now felt in yachting, 
in this country, induces us to suppose that a few 
facts we have compiled in reference to aquatic 
sports on the other side of the water, may be 
‘acceptable to our readers. The British yacht- 
clubs include in their fleets cutters, schooners, 
brigs, sloops, luggers and yawls—even steamers. 
There are yachts on the Clyde and Mersey 
barely exceeding two tons each, while the 
“Brilliant ” yacht, belonging to the commodore 
of the Victoria yacht-club, is of 480tons. There 
are no fewer than twelve hundred yachts in the 
British seas and rivers. Many of them are 
of iron. 

So far as a cruise is concerned, each yacht is a 
little commonwealth in itself, independent of all 
other yachts; but for the sake of regattas and 
racings, of certain privileges, and of general 
sociability, they are grouped into fleets, each be- 
longing to a distinct club. The crack club of the 
whole is the Royal Yacht Squadron, whose 
head-quarters are at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
with the Earl of Wilton for its commodore or 
chief yachtsman. There are a score of other 
large yacht-clubs and many more small ones; 
and as there are twelve hundred yachts now on 
the British list, a little school-boy arithmetic will 
lead us to the conclusion that the average num- 
ber of yachts belonging to the former class, is 
about sixty—twenty fleets of sixty strong each. 
Nominally, but not really, this number is in- 
creased ; for some of the yachts belong to two 
or more clubs. The clubs themselves are very 
like other clubs ; the members are balloted for, 
and, if admitted, pay a certain admission fee, 
and a certain annual subscription. The admis- 
sion fee varies from one guinea to fifteen guineas 
in different clubs, and the subscription fee from 
one guinea to eight guineas a year—the aristo- 
cratic “‘ Royal Squadron” of Cowes being the 
most costly of all. About one-half of the 
clubs have club-houses, buildings owned or 
rented by them for holding their meetings ; the 
others meet at hotels or other places, with the 
secretary’s residence as a sort of official place of 
reference. 

Some of the yachts make long voyages. We 
read of Lord Byron’s yacht Mazeppa, a daring 
felucca-rigged thing of about a hundred and 
fifty tons, in which he went to Corsica and Sar- 
dinia; of Sir John Ross’s tiny cutter of seven 
tons, in which, with only a boy to help him, he 
once came from Stockholm to England; of 
American cutters from twenty to forty tons each, 
which have more than once crossed the broad 
Atlantic ; of the Teazer, of fourteen tons, which 


went from England to Jamaica and back in 
1852; and of many similar exploits. Then there 
have been many yacht-voyages which have been 
made the subject of volumes of peculiar interest. 
The Nancy Dawson penetrated through Behring’s 
Strait into the Arctic Sea, and rendered aid to 
some of our navigators who were in search of 
Sir John Franklin. The yacht-voyage of the 
Maria to Faroe was full of interest; and still 
more so was Lord Dufferin’s voyage in the 
Foam. The Allen Gardiner, a yacht built for 
one of the missionary societies, was placed, in 
1857, under the command of Mr. Snow, who 
had previously distinguished himself in the 
Arctic regions ; and in it he made a two years’ 
cruise in the seas around Patagonia, Terra del 
Fuego, and the Auckland Islands. The late 
Robert Stephenson made many long voyages in 
his pet yacht Titania; and he lent it, together 
with its crew of sixteen men, to Professor Piazzi 
Smyth, for his remarkable voyage to Teneriffe 
for astronomical purposes. In order to facilitate 
the movements of these cruising yachts, a few 
privileges have been awarded by foreign govern- 
ments to yachtsmen. An immense amount of 
money is expended in the building and sailing 
of these yachts. 
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DisBevievine A LawyER.—“ May it please 
your honor,” said a lawyer, addressing one of 
the city judges, “I brought the prisoner from 
jail on a habeas corpus.” ‘ Well,” said a fellow 
in an undertone, who stood in the rear of the 
court, ‘ these lawyers will say anything; I saw 
the man get out of a cab at the court door.” 


MiLurners.—Do the admirers of pretty mil- 
liners know why they are called so? Not one in 
amillion. The name comes from Milan, the city 
from which Milan-ary goods were first imported 
into England. 


» 


CHANGEABLE.—The Webster Times says a 
widow has just moved from that town who has, 
during her experience in housekeeping, removed 
from one locality to another twenty-four times. 


An Exception To a Rute.—Whenever a 
man exclaims that all mankind are villains, be 
assured that he contemplates an instant offer of 
himself as an exception. 


A Fourts or Toast.—Woman—To 
her virtue, we give our love ; to her beauty, our 
admiration ; and to her hoops, we give—way. 


A Necessity.—A man is obliged to keep 
his word, when nobody will take it. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE, 


‘ WITCHCRAFT. 

If we scan the history of the past, we must 
admit that the delusions of witchcraft were the 
most terrible in their results of any of those 
widespread errors which crazed the world in 
days of old. The fear of witcheraft was upon 
all classes; the wisest and best of men were 
carried away by the prevailing delusion, as well 
as the vulgar and the vicious. The charge of 
witchcraft was made with ease, but repelled with 
the utmost difficulty. The frenzy was so pow- 
erful, that people were known not only to admit, 
but to accuse themselves of the crime, and to die 
on a plea of guilty to a ridiculous and impos- 
sible offence! 

From the earliest ages a dread ,of witchcraft 
haunted the human mind, and the popular su- 
perstition was frequently employed for the grat- 
ification of private vengeance, innocent persons 
being tortured and executed on the charge. At 
different periods a wholesale attack was made 
against witches—a crusade headed by witch- 
finders, and armed with the full powers of civil 
and ecclesiastical law. Charlemagne gave orders 
that all necromancers, astrelogers and witches 
should be driven from his empire, and the exer- 
cise of every sort of magic was forbidden, on 
pain of death. Special exertions were used to 
hunt out all those to whom the slightest suspicion 
attached, but it was left for more recent times to 
carry out thoroughly the cruelty and injustice of 
these inquiries. In England, during the times 
of the Tudors and Stuarts, especially the latter 
—for James I. was wofully afraid of witches— 
the severest penalties were inflicted on those sus- 
pected of dealing in the Black Art. Sworn tor- 
mentors, known as witch-finders, were empow- 
ered to inquire into every alleged case, and to 
make journeys, like judges oa circuit, through 
the country, holding in every town or village, if 
they pleased, their court of ordeal. The aged or 
afflicted were generally the objects of suspicion. 
Charged with blighting the corn, with bringing 
an epidemic among the cattle, with causing epi- 
leptic fits or the fulling sickness, with being in 
league with Satan, with changing their form at 
pleasure, with keeping witches’ Sabbaths—what 
reply could they make? Denial was useless, and 
they were expected to convict themselves. Every 
witch was supposed to bear a Satanic mark on 
some part of her person, and the method adopted 
to find this mark—which was supposed to be in- 
capable of pain—was to stick sharp pins and 
needles into her flesh; if her sufferings were 
acute, it was regarded as a favorable sign, but 
the torture was generally continued till the mis- 
erable sufferer lost consciousness, or pleaded 


393 
guilty to the charge. The stakeor the gallows 


were the penalties of conviction, but many 
wretched beings sought this as a happy deliver- 
ance from the tortures inflicted by the witch- 
finders. The laws of England, which were so 
severely directed against witchcraft, were adopted 
in the American colonies, and in 1645 the mania 
commenced, and several persons were tried for 
this supposed crime. 


A BOA CONSTRICTOR FIGHT. 

. Two large rock boa constrictors, belonging to 
Wombwell’s collection—at present at Plymouth, 
England—were, during the hours of exhibition, 
placed in a glass case for the purpose of being 
fed. A rabbit was put into the case, and one of 
the boas immediately made for the prey. The 
rabbit, however, eluded the fangs of its enemy 
by a sudden jump, and the enormous snake, in- 
stead of dealing its deadly blow on the poor rab- 
bit, fastened on the other boa, which, finding it- 
self assaulted, immediately assumed the defensive 
in the most determined manner. Boa number 
two struck boa number one, by which it had 
been assaulted, with its frightful fangs. The 
struggle was now fiercely maintained on both 
sides. The two monsters writhed and struggled 
in one another’s grasp, and both seemed intent 
on pressing by its constructive coil the life out of 
his opponent. This struggle was at last termi- 
nated by the keepers, with the assistance of sev- 
eral gentlemen, but not before one of the com- 
batants was so seriously wounded, that fears are 
entertained that the consequences may prove 
fatal. 


Unexrectep Quarter.—A young gentle- 
man from the “ rooral districts ” lately advertised 
for a wife through the papers, and got answers 
from eighteen husbands stating that he could have 
theirs. 


Woman.—A Hindoo female recently said to a 
Christian lady: “ Really, your Bible must have 
been written by a woman, it contains so many 
kind things about us. Our Shasters say nothing 
but what is hard and cruel of us.” 


Acip Foop—Acids in summer are important 
in promoting the separation of bile from the 
blood. Hence the craving for currants, and 
other fruits, is natural. 

PxLaGiarismM.—An English clergyman at Hol- 
loway, England, has been detected in preaching 
the sermons of Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, 
from the published volumes in this country. 
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394 EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A HIGHWAY ADVENTURE. 

We had thought that the days of highwaymen, 
or, in classic Romany, “high tobymen,” were 
passed and gone, like the days of chivalry which 
Edmund Burke lamented in melodious phrase, 
that Paul Cliffords existed only in the realms of 
fiction, and that the type of Claude Duval was 
utterly extinct. But a recent occurrence in Cal- 
ifornia, not only revives all our reminiscences of 
the road in its palmy state, but furnishes a scene 
equal to any in the records of romantic rascalitv. 
We allude to the robbery of the money of Wells, 
Fargo & Co., some weeks ago, near Chico, 
Butte county. 

Fancy the stage with five inside passengers, 
descending into a gulch, or canon. The driver 
is called upon to halt, and pulls up his team, 
thinking that some wagon has got stuck in the 
mud, and there is imminent danger of collision. 
But he is soon ‘undeceived, for his eyes light on 
several men, masked, one of whom is levelling a 
double-barrelled gun. Another, masked and 
armed also, springs on the box. 

“Throw down your reins,” said he. 

The driver obeyed. 

“ Give up your arms,” said the robber to the 
express agent. 

There was nothing to be done but to obey. 
The man handed his pistol to the robber. 

“What!” cried the robber chief, reproachfully, 
as he looked at it, “cocked? O, Charley, there 
would have been sad work, if you had fired.” 

“Gentlemen,” said he, to the passengers, put- 
ting his head inside the coach, ‘‘I intend you no 
harm, either in person or property, provided you 
make no resistance. Hold up your hands, to let 
me see whether you are armed.” 

Five pair of hands were instantly raised. 

“Good,” said the robber. 

“ Look here, stranger said one of the passen- 
gers, “just be good enough to ask your friend 
there to raise his piece, the barrel is on a level 
with our heads, and an awkward accident might 
happen —a nervous twitch of his forefinger, 
and—” 

“Say no more,” said the robber. “ Present 
arms !” 

And the double-barrelled gun of the rascal on 
the ground was brought to a poise. 

“Now for the money-box,” said the robber, 
and selecting it from the baggage he lifted it 
down to the roadside. Picking up a rock, he 
was about to smash the lid, when he suddenly 


“It would be ashame to destroy the company’s 
property so,” he muttered, “ Charley, let’s have 
the key.” 


“ This is too bad,” said “ Charley,” as he gave 
the robber the key. 

“Not at all, my good fellow. You are doing 
a business on half a million of dollars capital, 
with enormous profits. You can’t feel the loss 
of the fifteen thousand dollars in this box, while 
it will be a fortune to my ‘boys.’ ” 

With these words he unlocked the chest, and 
the contents soon found their way into the pockets 
of himself and his associate scoundrels. This 
done, he relocked the box, and tossed it back on 
the stage. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, as he mounted his 
horse, “‘ you may now continue your journey, 
as soon as you are ready. (He had previously, 
we forgot to say, unharnessed the horses.) And 
I have the honor of wishing you a good day.” 

With a graceful salutation and wave of the 
hand, he touched his horse with his spur and 
disappeared, followed by his satellites. Now we 
call that a little bit of romance. We have given 
the story at second-hand, and from memory, but 
believe we have omitted no essential details. 
The second robbery of Lord Mauleverer, in Bul- 
wer’s “ Paul Clifford,” has nothing for this in 
coolness. The robber captain will doubtless per- 
form other feats of the same description and 
end, like many a hero of the road by a “leap 
from a leafless tree.” 


+ 


Tue OxyGenatTED Birrers.—All persons 
in delicate health require a safe and effective 
tonic at this season of the year, but all those which 
combine in their preparation spirituous liquor 
should be carefully avoided. The Oxygenated 
Bitters are not only a mild and sure tonic, but 
one now universally conceded, is the remedy par 
excellence for dyspepsia, and the numerous disases 
arising from a disordered state of the stomach 
and digestive organs, which are so generally 
prevalent. Prepared by S. W. Fowle & Co., 
Boston, and sold by draggists and agents every- 
where. 
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A FRATERNAL Insutt.—“ Where shall I put 
this paper so as to be sure of seeing it to-morrow ?” 
asked Mary Jones of her brother Charles. “On 
the looking glass, to be sure,” was his very prompt 
reply. 


Bionpin.—The “little Frenchman” now 
walks out on his rope at Niagara, and photo- 
graphs the people who stand looking at him. 


A Cuance ror Barnum.—A wild child is 
running loose somewhere in the forests of Iowa. 
It sleeps in the bushes and feeds on frogs. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MEN OF BRASS, 

No more fatal mistake can be committed than 
that of telling aspiring young men that the great 
secret of success in the world is to have plenty 
of brass ; that an exterior of brass compensates 
for the lack of brain, and is more of a universal 
currency than the gold of intellect and heart. 
Brass goes to a certain extent; but there is a 
limit to its progress; gold circulates everywhere. 
It is the standard and measure of value. We 
are, of course, speaking metaphorically, and 
alluding to men of head and heart, and not men 
of money. A face of brass may impose upon 
the superficial for a time, and in a certain sphere, 
but the base quality of the metal is sure to be 
discovered sooner or later. The great trouble is 
that the man of brass imposes on himself to a 
much greater extent than he does on the world 
at large. He can never become great, because 
he can never learn anything. Self-sufficiency is 
the essence of this flaunting, self-assertion. The 
man of brass knows everything at the outset,-or 
thinks he knows everything. He considers him- 
self espable of leading an army, of building a 
steamship, of being president of the United 
States, and this without studying tactics, me- 
chanics or politics. Sometimes he forces himself 
into a “bad eminence,” and then his short- 
comings are glaringly apparent, and he “ falls 
like Lucifer, never to rise again;” an awful 
warning to the whole tribe of impostors. 

Let us not be understood as condemning self- 
reliance, which is a very different thing from self- 
sufficiency. No man of capacity need despair of 
attaining any eminence provided he has the will 
to study and qualify himself for the position. 
But men of this stamp are not men of brass ; 
they are modest men, sensible of what they lack, 
making acquisitions of knowledge by slow de- 
grees, and at each step perceiving themany more 
which must be taken before arriving at the goal. 

Modesty is the most marked characteristic of 
men of worth and genius in every time of life. 
It was one of the most striking features in the 
peerless character of Washington. Every one re- 
members how he found himself incapable of mak- 
ing a reply to the compliment paid him by the 
legislature of his native State. General Gari- 
baldi, whom we need not blush to name in the 
same paragraph with Washington, though brave 
as his sword, is remarkable for his modesty. It 
is your heroes of melo-drama who strut and 
swagger, and use big words, and fulminate 
thundering speeches on every pretext ; the heroes 
of real life resemble the knight of chivalry 
“ meek in his port as any maid.” We were ac- 
quainted with an officer who performed the most 


signal services on our hardest-fought battle-fields, 
and yet who would absent himself from a public 
dinner when he was apprized that his bravery 
would be complimented. And another of our 
countrymen, who bore the stars and stripes into 
the very jaws of death, who is as much of a 
statesman as a soldier, is described by all his 
friends and acquaintances as “ modest as a girl.” 
Sir Walter Scott, one of the greatest literary men 
of this or any age, bore his honors meekly. We 
might multiply instances; but we should find it 
difficult to discover a single man of brass among 
| the host of really great men, whose names adorn 
the muster-roll of time. 

| But among little men how many men of brass 
—small-beer politicians, rhymesters, penny-a- 
liners, quacks, pettifogyers, cowardly soldiers and 
sneaking dandies. That there are so many men 
of brass now-a-days only shows that there are 
few great men. Yet the very commonness of 
this brazen quality makes it cheap, and modesty 
actually attracts more attention, and is justly re- 
garded as the sign of worth. So much so that 
some brazen varlets affect a virtue, if they 
have it not, and assume the guise of meekness 
as a passport of success. But it is as difficult for 
a brazen faced man to appear humble, as it is for 
a modest man to assume an air of effrontery, 
and he is forced to admit in the end that “ hon- 
esty is the best policy.” 


Wuat Boston Has pone.—During the 
past fifteen years, the followmg sums have been 
contributed to charitable objects by the citizens 
of Boston: For religious objects, $1,220,726 71; 
charitable objects, 1,482,726 43; purposes of 
education, $2,055,709 46; monuments and 
statues, $168,784 50. Miscellaneous—such as 
the contributions to Ireland, Fayal, ete., during 
famine—$212,086 83; making a total, for the 
fifteen years, of $5,140,033 93. 


™ > 


Axsurp.—Louis Napoleon’s idea of burying 
the Bonapartes beside the bones of the old kings 
of France, in St. Denis. The Bourbons and 
their victors should not rest in the same grave. 


It.1N018.—The population of this State has 
more than doubled in the last ten years. This 
is shown by the census just taken. 


Gas.—Nearly every town of any considerable 
population in New England, will soon be lighted 
by gas. 


Cnear exovcn.—In Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
butter selis for only ten cents per pound ! 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The public incomeof Great Britain for the year 
ending June 30th was £71,416,000 ; expenditure, 
£70,504,000. 

The London Lancet states that nervous and 
mental diseases have, of late years, fearfully in- 
creased in Great Britain among all classes. 


The astronomer Herschell has predicted that 
England will this year be visited by a storm of 
violence unprecedented in the annals of the 
globe. 

From 1753, the 
3ist of March of t 

of the British 

n £1,382,733 13s. 4d. 


The English government has determined to 
despatch a complete set of telegraphic apparatus 
with wires to China, to be laid in districts oc- 
cupied by the British forces. 

Sweden and Denmark, those old foes of old 
times, have come kindly together, and will act 
unitedly against any outrages the Germans 
may ¢ to attempt about the Holstein busi- 
ness 


The potato disease has been ravaging the fields 
of the entire southern coasts of Ireland. The 
only hope for the crop existed in the fact that the 
dry weather might yet preserve it from destruc- 
tion. 

Galignani states that at a sale of autographs on 
the 4th of July, a letter written, dated and signed 
by the hand of Mary Stuart, and addressed tu 
her good and dear mother, Catherine de Medicis, 
was knocked down at 222 francs. 


A letter from Gotha states that it has been de- 
cided to send an expedition to Africa, to ascer- 
tain the fate of Dr. Vovel, the traveller. Baron 
Steuglin, of Wurtemberg, will undertake the 
voyage. 

Of the ravaged Syrian towns, Damascus has a 
population of 120,000 inhabitants, Zahleh, before 
it was sacked, contained 11,000 souls, Deir 
el Kamir, 7000 (of whom two thousand are said 
to have been slain), Hasbeya, 6000, and Rashaia, 
2500. 

The larch forests of Scotland are threatened 
with destruction; of twenty-eight millions of 
larches planted by four land owners within a cen- 
tury, scarcely any remain alive. The failure is 
important, as no other timber is so well adapted 
for sleepers on railways as the larch. 


Prof. Owen, one of the most distinguished nat- 
uralists in Great Britain, is now engaged in de- 
livering a course of lectures upon the natural sci- 
ences, before Queen Victoria, her family, and 
attendants. This is a noble example, and shows 
what kind of knowledge is considered most 
important at the head of the English nation. 

The sale of an American library in England— 
that of Mr. E. A. Crowninshield—attracted great 
attention. Some of the prices obtained were very 
good. Epistola, Christoferi Colambi, consistin 
of four leaves, and thought to be the first prin 
document relative to America, £30 10s.; a col- 
lection of caricatures, £92 ; Caxton’s Chronicle, 
1480, £180; Halsius’s Collection of Early Trav- 
els to the East, 1598-1650, £33. 


rel of its foundation, to the 
mt year, the total ex- 
useum to the nation has 


The Zouaves in the French army number 
12,000 men, divided into three regiments. 

An Irishman in Australia lately found a gold 
nugget weighing six hundred ounces. 

Recent explorations has awakened the old in- 
terest in the sources of the Nile. 

In England one person dies annually in every 
45; in Russia, one in 28, 

There are 20,000 Chinese coolies in Peru, and 
the demand continues. 

The ancient copy of Virgil preserved in the 
Vatican at Rome is considered the finest illumin- 
ated manuscript in the world. It contains fifty 
paintings. 

Volunteer enthusiasm has reached its cliniax 
in England, and at Hartlepool a corps of ladies 
is regularly drilled in light infantry tactics by a 
government sergeant. 

One of the ordinary swans in the waters of 
St. James’ Park, London, lately attacked an 
Australian black swan, and, after a quarter of an 
hour’s fighting, killed it. 


The receipts at the Paris theatres for the last 
three months have been over a million of dollars. 
The comedy of “ Duke Job” has reached its 
137th representation at one of them. 

An old man in Sodus, New Jersey, who is ow- 
ing his physician thirty dollars, and unable to 
pay it, has deeded to the doctor his body for dis- 
section after his demise. The deed has been ac- 
cepted, and a receipt given by the physician. 


It is said on the authority of official statistics, 
that there are at present in Europe, 18,140 actors, 
21,609 actresses, 1733 managers of theawres ; and 
the number of persons attached in one way or 
another to dramatic establishments amount to 
$2,246. 

The first 
land was ormed in Oxford, in 1665, and was 
attended by a great number of persons of rank 
and talent from every part of England. The 
first in London took place in 1768. Concerts 
soon afterwards became fashionable and frequent. 


The savans of Paris are experimenting upon 
toads, which are to be enclosed in plaster of 
Paris for a series of years, in order to demonstrate 
beyond a doubt their extreme tenacity of life. 
Not so particularly pleasant for the toads as in- 
teresting for the savans. 

The manufacturers of lace in France are now 
enjoying a remarkable season of prosperity, as 
there is an-immense demand for the article. It 
is now employed on all articles of dress in Paris, 
and even parasols and sunshades have lace cover- 
ings. 

A wealthy English girl on a visit to Paris with 
her mother, eloped with a most fascinating 
“count,” who, as he was showing his bride the 
cathedral at Bordeaux, was recognized by the 
police as an escaped eonvict, arrested oak re- 
turned to prison. , 

During last year, there were born in Great 
Britain above 2000 children a day — 796,190 in 
the year; but death struck down above 1300 a 
day—503,003 in the year; thus reducing the 
natural increase of population to little more than 
700 a day. 


ublic concert in Eng- 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


A girl of 15 in Monson, Mass., has a husband 
57 years of age. 

Miss Dix estimates the proper subjects for lu- 
natic asylums as 1 in 490. 

The annual loss by the abrasion of coin is es- 
timated to be 750,000 dollars. 

The free use of ripe fruits not only prevents 
disease, but sometimes cures it. 

Cincinnati has 165,000 inhabitants ; St. Louis 
145,000; Pittsburg 130,000 and Chicago 120,000. 

Memphis, Tennessee, is probably growing 
more rapidly than any other western city. 

It is estimated that 24,000,000 gallons of burn- 
ing fluid and 6,000,000 — camphene are an- 
nually consumed in the United States. 

Out of one family in Walworth county, Wis., 
within a few years, four of the brothers and two 
of the sisters have committed suicide. 


The fish in Winnebago Lake are dying in great 
numbers. The shores in the vicinity of Néenah 
and Menasha are covered with them. 

Two girls, cousins, aged 15 and 16, hang them- 
selves in Jackson county, Iowa, recently, on ac 
count of loving the same man. 

The graduates of our New England colleges 
are gaining a wide reputation for their excellent 
oar-ations. 

Of all the substances known, silver is the best 
conductor of electricity, and the diamond is the 
best insulated. Silver is also the best conductor 
of heat. 


The famous “ Dighton Rock,” known far and 
wide for its mysterious inscriptions, has recently 
been sold to the Royal Society of North Anti- 
quaries at Copenhagen in Denmark. 

A bee tree has been found eight miles from 
Henderson, Texas, containing twelve feet of 
sealed honey-comb, weighing (after all the adja- 
cent families had eaten thereof to their satistac- 
tion) two hundred and sixty-seven pounds. 


Such perfection has been reached in the man- 
ufacture of type that single machines will turn 
out from forty to sixty thousand per day, by the 
mere turning of a crank. The perfection of 
these machines is such that it is a matter of 
choice to run them either by hand or by steam 
power. 


One of the oil wells at Titusville, Pa., has 
been Coteang itself at the rate of a barrel an 
hour; but last week the proprietors sunk it 
deeper, in order to make a “ pocket” for the 
accumulation of sand, when they struck another 
tremendous vein, which is now discharging at 
the rate of two hundred barrels a day. . The cry is 
now for barrels, tubs, or anything else to put it in. 

The four leading Western cities are now nearly 
about the same size, although ten ago there 
was an extraordinary disparity between them. 
They now show about the following figures, as 
we learn from the Chicago Press and Tribune, 
and Pittsburg Dispatch: Cincinnati, 165,000; 
—* 130,000 ; St. Louis, 145,000 ; Chicago, 

,000. These statements are not official or 


exact, and the estimates vary for each, but the 
cities all occupy about the same rank. 
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The State of Georgia boasts of an area of 
fifty-eight thousand square miles. 

In childhood be modest, in youth temperate, 
in manhood just, in old age prudent. 

Two handsome schooners have been recently 
built in Cleveland for parties in Boston, 

The cost of lines in this 
country is about $62 a mile. 

The web of the common spider is said to be 
an infallible remedy in certain fevers. 

In some of the best academies of New York, 
military drill is used for gymnastics. 

The total amount of guns now in store at the 
U. 8S. Arsenal, Springfield, is 160,000. 

A steam shoe shop at Raynham Centre turns 
out four hundred pair of shoes a day. 

The total length of the sewers in Philadelphia 
is estimated at 300 miles. 

During the last year 659 agricultural articles 
were patented in this country. 

Nicholas Longworth of Cincinnati is worth 
three millions five hundred thousand dollars. 


The income of the Smithsonian Institute, at 
Washington, is $38,000 ; expenditures, $33,000. 

The longest duration of a total eclipse of the 
sun is twelve minutes under the equator. 

A valuable silver mine has been discovered 
about forty-five miles from Mound Lake in Car- 
son Valley. 

Of 1000 graduates of Middlebury College, 
Vermont, about one-half of those who have 
lived to a sufficient age have entered the min- 
istry, and of these, thirty have been missionaries. 


The number of Christians massacred in Syria, 
is said to reach from 7500 to 8000. One tm 
dred and fifty-one vill have been destroyed, 
and sickening details of the barbarities inflicted 
on all ages and sexes are given. 

The manufacture of heavy iron beams for 
buildings and other pur » has been confined 
almost exclusively to this country, the iron men 
of Europe not being able to produce them. 
Large numbers are made at Philadelphia. 


ee a the great hat-making town in Con- 
necticut, has nearly half a million dollars in- 
vested in the hatting business. Thesales of hats 
there made amount to a million and a half of 
dollars, or about a dollar apiece for all the hats 
made. Thirteen hundred persons are employed 
in the work, chiefly men and_ boys. 

Zinc nails are now extensively employed in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, in place of 
wood or iron. It is said that zinc nails are also 
substituted for sewing in ladies’ slippers. An 
iron last is employed, and the nails on being 
driven in, strike the last, and become headed or 
rivetted on the inside, thus forming a very secure 
fastening. 

The Emperor of the French has authorized the 
formation of a national rifle association, like that 
in England. The person under whose direction 
it will be placed, is Jules Gerard, the famous lion- 
killer. It is expected that the National Guards, 
and such of the public as may join the association, 
will soon become under this training, expert 


sharp-shooters. 
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Merrp-Making. 


If a young lady has a pain in her side, can 
she relieve it by wearing a sash? ' 

What throat is the best for a singer to reach 
high notes with? A soar throat. 

We find self-made men very often, but self- 
unmade ones a great deal oftener. 

In China the natives call an Englishman “I 
say.” A Yankee would be called “I guess.” 

Why is a ripe field of grain like a cross baby ? 
Because both want the cradle. 

How should Love come to the door? Cer- 
tainly with a ring, but not without a rap. 

Why should custom-house ins rs be patient 
waiters? Because they are tied waiters. 

Who eat more—the black or the white people ? 
The white ; because there are more of them. A 

Mrs. Partington makes Shakspeare cay— 
“ Sweet are the uses of advertisements.” 

Among the curiosities in a late Dublin paper, 
are “ Lines on the death of an unborn infant.” 

A hermit prefers always to be “left a loan,” 
but as for us, we would rather be “left a 
fortune.” 


Why is a shop-boy who robs his master like 
a farmer? Because he is acquainted with 


A great curiosity is the derrick with which the 
“enthusiasm of the meeting was raised to the 
highest pitch.” 

Why was Petrarch more barbarously treated 
by his mistress than any bard before or since his 
time? Because he was the poet Laura-ate, 

We fear that some great men now lie in 
Westminster Abbey, who, in their lives, lied in 
Westminster Hail. 

The transit across the English Channel is sup- 
pan to be the sick transit alluded to in the well- 

wn Latin quotation. 

A red-nosed gentleman asked a wit whether 
he believed in spirits. “ Ay, sir,” replied he, 
looking him fall in the face, “1 see too much 
evidence before me to doubt that !” 


A man in Maine applied for two of 
rum for “ mechanical purposes.” ‘For what 
mechanical purposs?’ inquired the agent. 
“ For raising a barn,” was the reply. 

A dilapidated wit observed on the morning 
after a debauch : “ Had Leander practised swim- 
ming with half the perseverance of my head, 
he’d never have drowned !” 


A Scotchman visiting a churchyard with a 
friend, pointing.to a shady, quiet nook, said, 
“This is the spot where I intend being laid, if 
I’m spared.” 

A new mode of dispersing mobs has lately been 
discovered “‘ Down East,” and it is said to act 
“like a charm.” The mode is to pass round a 
contribution box ! 


A married man, reading in the Press the other 
day, that there was a pros of the plague vis- 
iting America, said, “ Confound the plague! 
T’ve been living with one for ten years, and am 
quite used to it.” 


MERRY MAKING. 


Why is a fool like a needle? He has an eye, 
but no head. 
Itis pro to bring Ireland éver, as we have 
nearly all its population. 
Unless offence is noble, why did Shakspeare 
say ‘‘ th’ offence is rank ?” 
Why are crows the most sensible of birds ? 
Because they never complain without caws. 
In southern California they bet a thousand 
head of cattle at once on a horse race. 
Dogs are valuable to tanners on account of the 
immense quantity of bark they yield. 
Why is John Smith like a badly-cooked buck- 
wheat cake? Because he isn’t Brown. 
Why does a sailor know there is a man in the 
moon? Because he has been to sea. 
¢ What would this world be without women? 
A perfect blank—like a shieet of paper, not even 
ruled ! 
Why had a man better lose his arm than a leg ? 
, losing his leg he loses something “ to 
boot.” 


Why are dentists naturally of a sad disposi- 
tion? Because they are always looking down in 
the mouth ! 


Metrimonial history is a narrative of many 
words ; but the story of love may be told in a tew 
etters ! 

“‘ Look at Plymouth Rock,”’ said an eloquent 
stump orator in Mississippi, “down there in old 
Virginny, and weep !” 

Wife (complainingly)—I haven’t more than a 

ird of the - Husband (triumphantly)— 
That’s all the law allows you. 

“ How do you get that lovely perfume?” ask- 
ed one young lady of another. “It’s scent to 
me,” replied the other. 


Why is a certain editor of Louisville supposed 
not to have a thorough knowledye of his busi- 
ness? Because he’s a prentice. 

An Irishman once observed that mile-stones 
were kind enough to answer your quest:ons with- 
out giving you the trouble to ask them. 


There are two lan that are universal— 
the one of love and the other of money. The 
girls understand one, and the men the other, all 
the world over. 
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